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THE FRENCH FOREIGN MISSION 
IN SIAM 

DURING THE XVIITH CENTURY- 

A LKAilltE GINEN ULlOUh 1111, ^lAM ^lJCICi\ 

IN BANGKOK. 

.'S7/- Ocfohr,-. I'-i-i:. 
l>y 

H. W. HrTCHlN.soN. 

Some yeai'> iiyo, uii avtieic in IUi<<-J,-ii'<i<i(l s- Mi/ijfi-.'i m- 
my iiitere.st iu the eareei- of Comstantiiie I’luiulkon a (h'cek, known 
to the Siamese a.s Chao P'ya Wiehayem who played an impoiiant pail 
ill the negotiation'^ fur an alliance lietueeii Siam and I'ranee which 
culminated in the French exi»edition to F>angkok at the end of P'ra 
XaraiS reign. 

During the vear.s IPdP and lUdl, 1 collected all the data hear- 
ing upon this subject which I could tind in the librarie'- of Kurope. 
The result has been to convince me that a key to tlie failur" of the 
French adventure in Siam is to be found in the antipathies which 
existed in that country between the French Foreign Missionaries and 
the Jesuits between the years lbb2 and 

Although it may be admitted that but for the jireseuee of the 
Freueii 31issionarie.s in Siam, the Freiicfi adventure might never 
have occurred, nevertheless it is apparent that their connection with 
the expedition intei which the adventure ileveloped was just as 
fortuitous as the accident which caused their tii’st establishment to 
be made in Siam instead of in China ami Cochin-L hina, as was 
originally intern led. 

In this [taper I [)ro[)ose to give a ladef sketch ul the eirigin of 
the French Foreign ^lission and ol its estahlisiiment in Siam, ilraw- 
ing u[)on two main .sources; 

a) An Italian account [aiblished in Home in lliii by 
the I’ro[>aganda Fidei, i.'ntitled "Jli il'lh J/(ss/oe< d'o 

Fesroe, iiijh -tf*... 

h) Two French ilanu-ci i[)ls. one at the Paris Archives 
Xationales.^ the other from the pen of t r. Neijus. .S. .], at 

1. Arc. Xat M. 204. 
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tli(“ d'(_)rsay.^ 

Ill aildition to tin' piil)li.ili>ril wni'k^ mi this subjt-ct I have 
made full use ijf the letters and deieuiaeuts" preserveii at the Mis- 
sion lieadiiuarters in Paris, of which a .seleelimi lias heeii included in 
the hook by Lucieii Launay.'’ in order t>i illustrate the methods 
adopted in establishing tim Mission in Siam, as Mell as to explain 
the circumstances under which this body oi devout evangelists be- 
came entangled in political intrigue. 

'L'he origin of this entang'leiiic'Ut will he traceil to (1) the 
.Missionaries' desire that French ships shoidd visit Siam, (if) their 
amhition of converting King P'ra .Vurai to b’hristianity. ft will be seen 
that their failure to achie\e this ambition led to their eclipse in the 
negiitiatiuns between France and Siam, and to the substitution of 
I'haulkon’s allies, tlm Jesuits, in their [ilace, as intermediaries be- 
tween the two Courts. 

In conclusii.in, Phaulkem's relations with the Foreign Mission 
and with the Jesuits will he e.xamined in order to explain the vi- 
rulence Ilf his attack U[rjn the former in his Dlenioranduni to the Pope, 
as well as the attitude of reser\e shown by the .Mission's leaders at 
the time of his fall 

I will preface this study with the relation of a few important 
facts which 1 have collected concerning Const. intine Fhaitlkon. 

l’he year I b47 is given as the date of his birth by the Eh- f- 
fhi E 1,1 id' .\thens. ItloO by other authorities, 

Fr. .Maldonato.' the [irincipal contemporary Jesuit in Siam, records 
a statement of Plundkon himself to the effect that his father's name 
was flerakis. Mahlunato says that Phaulkon’s father was of Venetian 
origin and Covernor of the Ionian Island of t.'ephalunia, where 
Phaulkou was born, l'he Italian Bishop of Argoli, a Venetian, in a 
letter written Irmii Siam in ItiSl,'’ confirms the claim to Venetian 
origin. 

.Vt the pii seiit day. the Mayor of .Vrgostoli chief town of 

1. d<). .Met I). 1 J. Jli. 21. 

2. M. E. Vel and Paire. 

ifUf, iii'f tip hi M iIp •'^tiim. 

4-. Fill — Scr. llct'. IV. }i. 11. 

•*. .. ‘i'> .. II r. [». 'i.'i.'). 
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L’ephaluiliil, i'l a < JerakiN, ami ivlativi-^ an; im.-iitii aifl nii 1 

av^thni’ity in Marseilk;^ ami Alexandria. 

( leraki^, linweser, is a cniiiinnii iiaim' in iiioderii (driek . it 
means ■■ Falet 111 and the ( leraki ill Italy traiiserihe their name as 
■■ Falee'iie . ( 'unstantine, mi the emitrary. always signed his mime 

i-*/m ////,■(_)//. replaciiie- the Latin letters Fand C hy the Greek Ph and K. 

It is uncertain whether the family was Catholic or ()rthiidii\ 
hy relie-iijR, hut the prohahility is that they were Catholics, since in 
his memorandum' to the I’ope Fhaulkmi states that he had sent a 
Franciscan cleric to Europe with instructions to rehiiild the Chiircli 
in which he was haptised in Cephalonia. also toohtain certain favours 
for his family from the llepuhilic of N’eiiice, w hich was then in posses- 
sion of Cephalonia. 

'the existing family church of the Ceraki at Mi-ta'tata. in the 
island, may he the one to which he refers. 

d'he familv fortunes must ha ve he'cii dilapidated, for I’haulkoii 
was .shippei.l as a caliiu-hoy on an Enj^lish \essel while still youne. 
and spent all his early days in English ships, where he i\as known 
as ■ Co/ttsr (short tor Constantine). 

He is mentiuiieJ in 1G70 amuiig tlic crew of the Lugdish ship 
•• HopeW’ell ” in which Cleorgo Wliite sailed to India.^ 

In 1078,^ he was mate of a ship hclunging' to tlie East India 
CoinpatiV at Bantam in .lava, and sailed in it to .Siam when Burnaby 
was transferrei.l there to retrievi- the lortmies ul the L. 1. Coy. at tlial 
place, 

Bnrnahv^ was aware of I’liaulkmi's ability ainl linguistic 
talents, transferred him from the ship to his stall in .'siam, and sent 
him on an errand to Singora which was then m rexoli liom Siam 
ami in need of arms which I’hatilkoii tried uiisucccssinllx to smuggle. 

Ill lt)7i)’’ he figures in the Dutch E. 1. ( 'ny.'s records as the 
onl\' energetic memhier ot the English trading colony at Ligor 
(Xakon Sri 'Fammarat i. 

S See Aiipemlix. ]'. 

1. M. E. vol. SS7 Ellgh'll C.irhelic^ prote't M I I’n J'-rnu 'll 

fl'nii ratltitl 1*1*1*’ *> ** A*. /* Vt> *'*’*' A ^ 1 *'^*'.** **< .A. .m//’ 

riii'^luiiv /A' -I/. < 

'2. I. O. IMasiilipataiii record' 

H.igue, iCol. A IV. E’.Ui. 
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The attempt at Siiigora ended in sliipwreck and disaster; but 
Phaulkoii was so sncce-.st'ul in appeasing tlie Siamese for Burnaby’s 
participation in tlie gun-running venture, that the latter permitted 
him to accei^t an oth-r of service with the Siamese, trusting thereby 
to benefit by his help in negotiating the bu.siiiess of the Engli.sh 
merchants with the Treasury.^ 

Since he Jieil in lliS8, hi.s whole period of service with the 
Siamese cannot have exceeded eight vears, during which time he rose 
from the humble jjjsition of clerk to the Treasury to that of King’s 
favourite and dictator of Siamese policy. 

Correspondence between the Agents of the Ea.st India Com- 
jjanv in India aiul in Siam whi<^-h has been published in A Re cor I 
nf leaves no doubt ab.jut the cynical opportunism which 

he ailopbed in order t ) consolidate the position in the King’s fa\’Our, 
which he is said to havt> won originally by e.x[)Osing the frauduleiice 
of certain Indian Mohammedan contractors to the Court. 

Having attained supreme [lower, he lahourei.l to conserve it 
hv means of the alliance with Franc- which King Fra Xarai was 
anxious to conclude 

As negotiator for .Siam with France, he came into contlict 
with the French Ambassac.lur do Ghaumont" and the Envoys La 
Loubere and Ceberot,'^ who bad behind them the moral support of 
the French .Missi.onaries JJ,. disregarded their antipathy, however, 
relying upi)n hi.s relations with the Jesuits to maintain his [)->p'ularity 
with the French Coiut. 

He wa.s thus tempted to take siiles with the Jesuits iji their 
iong-staiiding ipiarrel with the Bishop an<l meiid.)ers of the French 
Foreign Mission which will be discussed in this paper 

Tlie Jesuits* converted him from tlie Anglican faith, which 
he had acpiired during his association with the Engli.sh to Catho- 
licism. (Jiie of their niimlier, Fr. 'I'achanl. wrote an eulogy about 
liiin which I have imt seen. It ap[iears to luuc formed the subject 
of Fr. d ( frleaiis’ account of his life: -7/CA.o/t r/c .]/. Coiiehi iic<’' 

1 M, E rif. 

2. lie CliDiw's iiieiiioii'es-See Laiitiav. 

Laiiier. 

4. A ;it. Arc. C.u'peirna o2. 
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published in 1691), as well as ot' the English version contained in 
Churchill’s Voyoije.C under the title -‘A full uiul true Relation of 
The strange anO u'ouilerj ul Rfcolut /on irhtch occarreil m The Kiiu/- 
doin oT Sal III. 

Among the archives of the French Foreign ilission in Paris 
is a manuscript containing the protest of an English Catholic contem- 
porary of Phaulkon. against the distortions of the truth which the 
Jesuit’s eulogy contained. 'Phe gun-running incident was suppressed, 
as was natural during Phaulkon's lift.--time — the shijnwreck, with 
which it ended, being represented as occurring in India, and as the 
prelude to a miraculous meeting with a Siamese nobleman, also 
\'ictim of a shipwreck, who is represented as the author of Phaul- 
kon’s rise to favour at the Siamese Cmirt in return for assistance 
tlien rendered to him by Phaulkon. 

Fr. Thoina," the Portuguese Jesuit who effected Phaulkon’s 
conversion, refers to the disorderly life of tin' convert prior to his 
entry into the Catholic Church : thi.s reference lends .s<jme weight to 
the assertion of the English Catholic that his conversiini and marriage 
were the price Phaulkon had to pay to satisfy the leading members 
of the Portuguese community at Ayut'ia, among whom he was then 
living, for his earlier sexual irregularities in tlieir midst. 

In any case, Phaulkon appears to ha\e adripted his new faith 
with all the proverbial zeal of the convei't, rewarding the Jesuits, 
who converted him. witli the warm ami h.iyal feelings which he 
evinced for King P ra Xarai. (jenrge White, and Burnaby — all of 
whom he regarded as his benefactors. 

It will be nece.ssarv to go back twenty years, to 1(J62, the 
year when the first French IMissionaries landed in Siam, in order to 
appreciate the circumstances which caused estiangement between the 
Jesuit.s and the French Missionai’ies. ’Ihis estrangement explains 
how it was that Phaulkon, as the champion of the Jesuits, found 
himself in constant opposition to the Fixmchmeu with whom he had 
to deal, when working to achieve his Master, P ra Xarai s, ambition 
for an alliance with Louis XIV, then at the zenith of his power. 

1. vol. viii, p. 9~>. 

2. Vat. Arc. Carpegna 32. 
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c(jiticiderl witli tile eloping of JajKiii to foreigners, had two results: 

Until the second half of the XVIIth century, all the Catholic 
Missions in the East were under Portuguese protection and the pc/‘- 
was composed mainly of Portuguese and Spaniards 
The pioneers were meinber.s of the various religious orders, 
chief among whom were the Jesuits, who folhuved in the steps of 
I’raneis Zavier, the Spanish ajxistle of the East Indies ( loOii-o^ ) and 
eo-fijunder of the Jesuit Order with Ignatius Loyola, another 
■Spaniard, whose acijuaintance he made when they were student.s 
together at the University of Paris.^ 

Francis Zavier foundetl Mi.ssions not imly in the Portuguese 
Inilies, ((.toa. Malacca, etc.) hut also in Japan, and died near Canton 
in an attempt to enter China. During the early years ni the XCIIth 
century his followers spi-ead over the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and 
when P’ra Xarai came to thi; throiu* of Siam there were Jesuits as 
well as Dominicans . stahlished in thi' Portuguese colon}' at Ayfit'ia. 
d'liev were also present in h'amhoilia. Cochin-). ’hin.i. Tonkin, and in 
parts of China. 

The Jesuits had iahoured in Japan with considerahle success 
for 10U}'ears. from the middle of the XVIth to thi.' middle of the 
X \Tlth ( ’enturv. 

Arthur Llox'd, in his “thvo/ nf Jiipdri ’ savs that 

“at tii'st the}' were warmly welcomed for the I’eason that wherever 
■'the priests weiit. the merchants followed with guns and implements 
"of war deal- to a wai'like people.” ( )wing to the influence which 
the}' gained in the eai-ly yi-ars, the .Shoguns XTohiinaga and Hidevoshi 
made us.- of them to eounter-halance tin- intolerant sect .of the 
Niehir.-nist Buddhists. In conse<(Uence, the}' became lupiopular with 
the Buddhists who supp.irted the Shogun in pei'secutiitg them w hen 
he no l(}nger had use for their serxices. Later on, xvhen leyemitsu 
decidi'.l to V.anish all foreigners from Japati, he had the support of 
the merchant classes who favoured the exclusion of foi-eio-n oo(ids 
fr(jm .lapan, and the foreigners who sold them having learnt to 
imitate these goods successfully in Japan itself. 

Xe\ ertheles.s, an appreciable number of converts had been 
made to (fhristianity, and the persecution of (.Jiristians, which 
1. Fullop Muller. 
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Japanese CJu'istians einifjratetl tn iieiglilinuriiie- (•(juntrles, ainl in 
some of these lands converts were subjected to a measiu-e <if 
I’estraint. Tliese results, conihined with the expulsion of the 
Catholics from Malacca upon its capture liy the Dutch in 1t541, 
impressed the ( 'atholics in the East with the necessity for increasiMl 
effoi’t in the mission field. 

In 1 d.)’2 a French Jesuit, named Fr. Ale-xander of Rhodi's. came 
home to plead at Rome for reinforcements. Rope Innocent X 
instructed him to search for suitable candidates. lie disc(n-ere(l tiirei* 
in France, MM. Pinne, Laval de Momorency and Rallu. a Canon of 
St. Martin’s of Tours. The Rope wished fcu- an international corps, 
hut only French candidates n-ere forthcoming. Either for this 
reason, or on account of Jesuit opposition, the scheme was dropped, 
and Fr. Alexander was sent oft' to Persia by th" head of his Crder. 

Canon Pallu, however, continued his search nndi.u’ the reie’ii of 
the next Pope. Alexander VII, to whom he I'eceived an introduction 
from tlie Frencli Cardinal Bai^ny. In Iiioh, ('anon Pallu s efforts 
were rewarded by the foundation of tla.- Fremdi Foreign Tlis- 
sion and hv his ciinsecration as P>islmp of Heliopolis and Vicar 
Apostolic of Tonkin and the nei,"hbourine- provinces of China. 
The ^Mission head(|uarters at Paris are still on the orie-inal site in 
the Rue du Bac, on the south bank the .Seine, neai' the tvest c-nii of 
Boulevard St. Cermain. ami cluster round Myr. Palin’s original block, 
behind which is a lare’e, shadv warden. The impri'ssion which this 
])lace made upon me duriny my fri'<|Uent \ isits to it in .Si'ptembcr 
1931 was that a tradition of austere cle\otion to the Faith still sur- 
vives there in an aye when these i|Uahties are not common in Europe. 

d'he institution of a purelv French Missien depending' upon a 
revenue raised principally in France was an inmoation not entirely 
satisfactorv from the international point of view eitlnu' of Ronn' or 
of the Jesuits, whose influence in tlic direction ol Roman policy was 
.yrowing, although it was less strong in Fraiwe in Id.lSthan it was ’J.) 
years later at the time of the Franco-Siamese negotiations, \vhen tin- 
Jesuit Fr. La Chaise was Louis XIV s confessor, and the t ourt was 
dominated bv Tladame de Maintenon s pro-Jesuit clipue,^ 

1. Sislev Huddleston. 
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Ill 1080, Rnine“ at tt ■nipt oil to iiitfniationali^e tin' ilissioii by 
rcijiiin’ni;' i-very Missionary to accept the supremacy of the Pope over 
all temporal powers in the ilespatch and control of Missions, Init 
shirked the practical course of Hnancinc' it. All that lionie contri- 
hnted to the Foreign Mission was a hee-o-;ii-]y allowance of 1,000 
ecus'' per annini for some years up to liiSO ; and of this sum 400 ecn.s 
was allotted for the maintenance of four Franci.scans waitin'^ in Siam 
for an uppirtunit^- of proceedin*^ to China. 

The hnde-et'* framed hy Mgr. Pallii allotted fr. 1.000 to a 
Bishop, fr. oOO for a European [Missionary, fr. for a native Mis- 
sionary and fr. .'lO for a college pupil. ( Reckoning fr. 2.5 to the £. 
fr. 500 for a European Missionary is e(juivalent to the £20 per annum 
at which .Ifr. Fit^ Xeedhani was engaged in 1(171 by the East India 
Coy. as an accountant with some skill in limbering and clock work; 
while Thomas Copping, Curate of Wansted, was allotted the Chaplaincv 
uf Bantam in 1075 with an emolument of £50 per annum, which 
may be compared with £40 allotted to a French Bislnjp.) 

liming the early years of the ifission. Louis XI\’ contributeil 
l.dOO ecus yearly ( fr. 5.000) but the graiit a])pears to ha^•e been dis- 
continued aftei' the ile.-ith of the pioneers. 

Another dithcidty which confronted the Pa pa c}' in sanctioning 
the organisation of the Freiicli Foi-eign Mi.ssion was the antiipiated 
claim of Portugal, based u])on Pajial decrees (.)f the XVIth Centurv, 
to the right of \'isa over all (.'atholic priests in the East. It was 
hoped that by giving to the leaders of the French Mission the title 
of Vicars Apostolic responsible di)'ectly to the Pope himself, Rome 
\\'ould avoi<l a clash with Lisbon. For the .same reason, territorial 
titles Were withheld fi-otn the Bishoprics to which the leaders of 
the French [Missi)jn wen- promoted: in the place of territorial titles, 
the titles of the ancient Bishoprics of Asia Minor were )'eviveil fnmi 
the obli\ ion into which they laid lap.sed a thousand years befoi'e 
when ovei'thrown by the first wave of Ifohammedan conquest, 

Foiniul.i Turaiiienti (t. (1 O.-l .0. IF. 17.()4.);(;. 
e. I’rop. Fid. Scr. Ref. If. 44(1-1. 

-t. [>iun:iy. p. lOK. 

r>. 1.0. London To Bmitam. 21 Sept, 1(;71, 

•i (.'.51. 2f(. Dee. 1(57.1, 
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Up F, 'finch Foi'etj/u ^ftsvioYi III Siihri, 

T’^ufofhiiiati'K' rhtsi' i‘S])iMlii-nr‘i wfi-r nii;iv;iilint£ tn -ipaiv 
tlie '<nseaj)tibilit if'i <9' I’l n whii-li wa^ a (U-ji^-nileiU’V nf tln" 

puwoi-fnl Spaiiisli 'I'ln'oiie IVkiu i.'j.sl until Kifia. iieitlaM- iliil they 
plaoate tho .losnits whu. hy raa'^nn nf thi-ii- (U-i^'in, wci'i-' intiinatelx' 
a'<''i)(;iatc(l with Sjtain. ( inha-s wi-n/ issiicil in ra^hon in Jnm- ItltJ] 
that till' Fl'anah Ri'^hop-^ wei-n tn he ai-rcst<Ml \vluTt‘\'cr thr\- wore 
fotinii in IVirtnnin'^e tfi-ritory in the Fast, and that thi-\' wtae tu hi- 
Sent lioine to answer tor their tailnre to obtain tite Kine of Portne.il’' 
sanation hehjre thev lett Europe. 

It was tints in tlie fan* of innninent opposition tliat ihi- lir-t 
three field-workers set sail from 'Marseilles on ‘iTth Xosr. liiiiO, ’ A 
slow voyae'e ronml the Mediterranean jiorts iiroue’ht them to Ale- 
xandretta in 4d days. From Alexandretta they traselled oM-rland 
Alieppit tit Bagdad, where they rested Id days heioie pron-edine 
to Basra at the head of the Persian <lnlf. The on-rland journey 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian (!nlf oeeiipied 21 months: it 
was then April, and there was no prosjtect of tinding ,i slop for India 
until the end of the S. M'. .Monsoon in Oetoher. They tlierefuie 
tilled in the six months of enforced delav hy taking a triji nj) to 
Ispahan and down from there to Omni/, at the motuh of the Persian 
t'lulf, where a year after leaving France they emharked on an 
English ship fitr Surat a'. oiding < !oa. with its threat id' Portuguese 
eninit\'. The journey o\erland across, India from Surat to .Masulipatam 
took 41 days; then a months sail round the Bay ot Bengal lirotight 
them to the Siamese port of Mergui on 2sth Ajiril liitid. 

The party consisted of Peter Eamhert de la Motte, Bishop oi 
Berytus and Vicar Apostolic for ( ’ochin-Chiua and fivt* juioinces 
of rihina, James de Bourges and Fram is Oeydicr priests. 

’^Pwo years later, de Bourges wrote' that their original in- 
tention was to disemhark at Syriam in Burma and make theii* nay 
into China dn the Irrawaddy and a march of 2.) days Iroin .\,\a to 
the Yunnan frontier. This plan was rendered impracticahle hy the 
incursion of Chinese troops into Burma in pursuit ot survivors 

1. For the Journey, -ee M. E. P21- p. *526 . >57*; 117. x tVe//„,e 

i/p Mill'. <lfi Bfii'iitt' 127. 

2. M.E. 20f», p. B, 
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E. W. Hctchixson. 


Ill' tlie Mill*; (Ivnasty, wlio. after their expnlsiMii }iy tile Maiiehns, hail 
lieetl alhnveil tn Settle at Saijailli;.'^ 

'I'lie [iart\- therefore chanijed its ohjeetive from (,'hina to 
Cochin-China, which they proposed to reach /oo Siam. The journey 
from Merynv to Ayut'la \va'~ delayed by an accident to the Bishop's 
duy'-out, Avhicli cano'ht on a snao; while ascending the little Tenasserim 
ii\cr to .lalinga. and '^ank with the luggage. l\rost of the cases 
Were I'cisivered, hut the passjiorts were lost and de Bourges had to 
return to Tenasserim in order to obtain new ones. t)n reaching 
the (lulf of Siam, they were obliged to tramp up the coast 
a^ far as Petchaburi bi-fore finding a boat to convey them to 
Ayutia, where they landed in tin' Portuguese settlement a year and 
nine months after leaving France. 

'I'he final stage- of the journey t'> Cochin-f.'hina had to be 
abandoned owing to the unrest which then jirevailed in the lands to 
the east Ilf Siam. Ever since Idol tin.' Annamite^ had been inter- 
fering in the atfairs of Cambodia. They deposed its King, Rama 
Thii[)dey Chan, in Itioll beeuise In- had adopted Mohammedanism," 
and overran th" Mekhong delta, which is now known as Cochin-China, 
though that name was then confined to what is now Annam." 

The French Missionaries therefore found themselves stianded 
at Ayfit’la. ha\-ing been rleflected from their first objective by troub- 
les in Burma, and Irom their sc.'cond oni' b\’ unrest in ( 'ambodia. I’lius 
their settlement in .Siam was (pn'te nnpremeclitated. 

.Vt .Vyfit ia they were welcomed by ten I’ortugucse and one 
S[ianish priest whom they lonnd serving a ( 'hristian community 
estimated at 2,000 souls. Tim eleven priests included four desuits, 
two Doiiiiiiie.uis, two Fi-aiiciscans and three ordinarv priests. 

I he 1' reiieh Visitors were mda\uii!'ahl\' impressed hv the lack 
ol evangelistic effort shown liy this large horlv of ecclesiastics : 
unfortunately they made the mistak'' ol showing their feelings openl\'. 
Wei-ead: ’ - Mgr. Lambert's zeal led him to advise his hosts of 
- eertain shorteondngs ; wlmren|Km they imagined that tlmv were 

]. See :il'ii Sir ( lee. Scott. "Jiurnin" . 

1. M.'i'^it'l'e "T il jn/v Cijhiimd J rft " 

3. M. B. v. p 490 
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"insulted, :ind with out- aeeord (l(“ci<lod tu hrcak ott’ friendl v ivlatiuns 
" witli them. " 

111 early life Mgr. Lamhert had practised as a harrister at 
Koueu. and this training may have tempted him ti> enter intn danger- 
ous discussions. His portrait reveals a tiery nature. Although 
i\lgr. Pallu wrote of him that ■ while fearle-'S. he kia-w when to vield 
■' a point, and was a past-master in finding a wa\' round a thornv 
subject, yet, to judge by results no less than bv the advice which he 
received from Paris not to try to achieve the impo'-'ible bv a general 
■ lleformation.’' there can be little doubt that he appro.iched the Piiitn- 
guC'Se in the spirit of a zealot rather than 'if a '.tati'sioan. 

Hiunay considers that national antipathy was at the root of 
the trouble, tracing its origin to tie.' anomalous privileges accorded 
to Portugal in the preceding century, Fr. Vm-hi't --ays that any 
reference to the power of his Sovereign in the hearing of a Por- 
tuguese was sufticient pr.ivocation to inspire him to commit acts of 
P'hysieal violence in order to simtain his pro(.)f of it. 

Whatever chance the French might have had of winning 
friends in the Portuguese sigth'iuent was lost irrt'jiaral'ly in Heeem- 
ber within three months of their arrival, wlmn the Portugui'se 

received fr<im rioa a copy of the orders from Lisbon for the ai'fi'st 
of French Bisho])s found in Portuguese territory. 

Bishop Lambert had got wind of these orders during his 
journey, and the knowledge of them may not have ilisjiosed him to 
be jiatient with the idle priests whom he found in .Vyut'la In any 
•■ase, the arrival <if these orders adde<l fuel to th- irritati.in with 
which the idlers reganled the newcomers, d'he storm of opposition 
become so strong in December Itib'i that the three Frenchmen found 
it prudent to move across the river aial accept the hospitality oti'ered 
them by the Dutch merchants, who warned then to e.\pect violence 
from their late hosts. 

^ While sheltering in the Dutch Settlement, the Missionaries 
discovered some Christian refugees from Japan liv iug in the adjacent 

I, M.E, i. p. 4'J. 

,. -Dy .. i:i. 
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E. W. HrTeiiixsuv. 


.Tapaiiesf i|Uai'ti'f, ami dhiiled thair tiinu Iwtweeii luinistmtions to 
rliese ret'u^ves ami a stnrly "f Amiaiiiitf- in preparation for theii- 
jc)nrnf\' tu t’l icliiii-fliina. 

'I’liert- waN an .Vniiainite si.-ttlenicut dne west of the Poitu- 
u-iifse. witli a river frontatje facing- tlie sontli shore of Aj-fit'Ta island. 
Here the Freneliiiien found a nniiihin' itf Gliristiaii families wlej laid 
emie-rated t<i Ayut'la: tlteS" Aiiiiaiiiites iii\'ited them t(.) settle in 
their midst. Thev accord inely moved over from the Dutcli tu the 
.Vnnamite ipiai'ter. tvhere they hiiilt a hamlj lo cliajiel at Ban Plahet. 
near the siti' of the later permanent bnildings. amone the ruins of 
which stands the moilern f'atholie Ghnreh at Ayut’la. 

In October ItiCd. after an abortive attempt to reacli lh)chin- 
< 'hiiia. Bishop [.amljert despatcheil de Btaire'es to Home with an 
a[)peal for sup[)Oi-t ae'ainst I’ort ueue'e 'distruction which at tiine.s 
ilev’eloped into open threats of violence. \'aehet^ in fact describes 
a savaife defiance luirled at the Bisliop ]>y a youne Portuguese 
uoblemfiti. wlujse noisy threateiiings so miraged the Anuamites that 
thev chased him down stream and t-om[)eIled him to serdt shelter 
with his frieinls. 

'I'hfc'e months later mi 27th January 1 6t!4, Bi.shop Palin 
arrived in Ayut la bringing with iiim a layman, de Chainesson 
and four more priests. Ohevreiiil. Haiiapies. Brindean and Laiieau. 
'file two former bad hd't Ph’ance in September Ififil in company with 
Bishoji t'ottolendi who died in India. leaN'ing them stranded there 
until Bishop Pallu picked them up. 

Bishop Palin decided to establish the <‘astern headijuarters of 
the AIissioii at Avnt la, ^\'bicil a]»peale(l t^j liim as a convenient 
(■.■litre fi-om which to direct missionary etfort in Burma, (Jocliin- 
I 'liin.i and South t'liina as well as in th.^ proxinces of Siam. From 
ItidP onwards the P''reneli Mission to.jk definit.' root In Siam. Bishop 
Palin ivmaiiied for a year at Ayfu'ia organising the estahli.shment 
and eiideaxonring t.i t^tt'ect a truce with the Portuguese and Jesuits, 
who relented to th.^ extent of iiuiting the French clergy to take part 
in a Lentern procession ami later mi accepted the Frenclimeii’s 
invitation to support them at the first annual festival of the Mission 

1 . M.E. 110. p. 58. 
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(111 Jijsephs ilciy — tli(_' liaviii^ -adii^itiHl tin- luiun' of Uioir 

tii'st convert., Joseph. 

I’lie recoueiliatiun was ir.it periiuiiieut. Aftin- Bishop Pallu's 
departure, agents’ from the Archbishop) (if LJua arrived at Ayut'ia 
and actually excijiiiinunicated Bishop) Lambt-rt for laaiducting a cou- 
firiuation hi the Dominican church at the reipuest of the Dominican 
Fathers. It then became apipiarent that no pjeace could cxi-t until 
the Popoe exacted respect from Portug'ual for his own cho'-cn repirc- 
seiitatives — the Apjustolic A’icars. 

Bishop) Palin spjent eight years away from .Siam I'ctuuiiiig 
theie from Europie for the second time in iHTd. armed ith a, Pap.ial 
(lecree ijf the Tlh X(jvembi?r IHHO which authorised the Vicars to 
perform all episcopal functions in all lands outside Europe which 
were not subject to the rule of Catlnalic pirinces. Even this was uoi 
immediately etf'ective ; for the (.General of the Jt.suit Onler ilel.iye'l 
until 1674 betoi'e issuing orders that all -Icsuits shouM sulmiit ihem- 
■selves to the Papal I'icars. In tlm saiin.’ year. Mgr. Pallu had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of tlu' .Sprani.sh authorities m tlu’ 
Philippines as the result of a shipiwreck which he met with 'an his 
way to take up work in Tonkin. He was sent in chuins to Europe 
via Alexicu and only released us a result of stiong representations from 
Paris and Kome to the Court at Madrii.l. '['he ill-usage mctc'l out to 
Mgr. Pallu bv his eiiemie's oulv scrvcil to convince tic,' Popje 'd the 
neeil for vet stronger action in ordc-r to curl) the claims of Portugal. 

( )u hi.s third ami hist visit to .'^iam in IliSd, Bishop) Pallu 
hrong'ht witli him the text of the lamuns I lath" which the pop..' 
ordered his Vicars to administer to )'\)'ry p)riest in their (li(.)ccs(' 
acknowledging the sole right of Kome to despiatcdi Missi(.ns, and 
re(pniring all p)riests to obtain the Vicai s saiicti'))) b('fore otliciating. 

This order p)laced the Portuguese and .Jesuit piriests in Siam 
ilehnitelv under tlie control of tlie Fi'mieh Bishop' in Ayut ia. it was 
la.'L gladlv aeeep)ted. I'here are ladereiiees to an attempt on the piai 1 
of two Dominicans to wriggle (jut of taking the Hath on the seor>' ol 

I. liJiimay )i. in. 

■J. Q. d'O. loc. cif. iijipeti'/i''. 
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E. \V. HcTCHINSi.iX. 


iiou-pKL'uianfiit re'-iJeitre in Siam, on imc DCi’asiini Bi.shnp Laneau ^ 
was 1 epriiiianiieil Ijy Rnmi- t'ur permitting' a Jesuit to 2 >i’actise in 
.'^iam fur a short time without taking the Oath; later on, when he 
was lielj hostage by tlie .Siamese for the return of the shijes ami 
.Siamese hostages taken by tlie ile[iarting Freneli garrison, he rejMirt- 
eil to Rome liow \arious Portuguese priests availeil thenisiJve.s of 
his eajitivity. to iiout tlm I’ope's authority.^’'' 

Vet anotlier instance of the griulging submi.ssi(jn of tlie Jesuits 
is tile Use which they maile of their convert Phaulkon to malign the 
Flench Missi(]naries. A .Jesuit, 'rachanl. carrieil Phaulkon’s Vleiiio- 
ramluiii' to tlie Pope written in .laniiary IliiSiS. a date which niav be 
regarded as the culminating point in the ijuarrel between the ri\'al 
factions among the t'atholics in .Siam. Before the end of that year, 
Phaulkon, the .lesuit's protegb, had been e.Kecuted and the P'reuch 
.Missionaries imprisoned as hostages for the garrison, and in danger 
of their lives 

It was only in the face of these adversities on both sides that 
a better feeling at last prevailed. From his prison. Bishop Laneau 
was able to write to Rome his grateful recognition of the sympathy 
and help atiorded him by the head of the- Jesuits in .Siany Fr. Mal- 
doiialo. I’liis Pather's own letter continiis it. 

If only this same good feeling had existed a year or tw’o 
• ‘ai'liiT. the history of the f ri'iicli ad'eiitiire in .Siam might have been 
very ditlerellt, 

.St\fk AiTIVITILs. 

por the tirst four years after .Mgr. Palin's visit Bishop 

Lambert consolidated bis position in .Vyut'la with the of help of lii.s 
six Priests. Between the yeats Itjli-S and lt).S4 no h-ss than ‘A'l new 
1 ucriiits arri \ ed together with two laymen who ser\ ed for a short 
time, de (diamessoii as Biirs.ar, .aiid Reiic Cliarboniieaii as Doctor. 
One iion-Frenchmaii .Vntonio Perex is nieiitioueil — the sou of a Por- 
tuguese li'om .'South Indi.'i, 

1. Plop. Fill. Sei. Ptef. [V. gtjs. 

I -I A ppeiiitix, p. '2 1 
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Provincial "'tat ions, each with its Cliurcli .ind schoi'l wcic 
ojiened at ami PnkiJm the south Lui^Juiri in ItiTd at 

Roii-ijkiA' ill Jtj74, F nulnk in 1 liTo with a suh-stali.in at StiFuf'ii k 
P’roiii tliat station Ph-s. (ienou and .loret went over to Hurii'n^ and 
established themselves ;it Syriam, near the site of the model n J!au- 
eoon working- amicably with the lialf-cast Portuguese clerg\- whom 
tliey found there. 

CmnljoJta and Cuch i u-Ch ' mi were also su[i]die'd witli Missjuu- 
aries by Ayut'ia u-liich thus became tlie centre of Catholie e\]iai,s;( .n 
in Further India, inspired with tlie purpose of educating a naliie 
Ministry, in accordance with the instructions iss\ied at Itome wle n 
the Mission was founded in Itiutl: 

‘■The moti\e inspiring the (.'uria in its despatch of P>ishi.psto 
" the Far East was to fo.ster every opportunity and e\ery means 
" f'jf training' the youth out there to acnuire such aptitude for Holy 
“ Order.s that ultimately they would assume full charge of the (Jhris- 
tian ciiiiimunity in those, parts under your guidance. This tlc.-rih'ore 
“is the goal which you should eve-r keep before you — to bring in, 
teach, and in due course promote as many suitable candidates as 
“ possible for the Priesthood." 

Tut; CuLLUit. 

Ayut la commended itself to Bisho[) Pallu as the bi.-si ceutu 
for establishing a training College on aeeuinit of the religious tolera- 
tion enjoyed in Siam, its good elinuiti- and low cost of living. 

T'he plan of the College was always a Lower School where 
little buys learnt the elements, and an Fpjier Selmol for the aspirants 

to Holy Orders. 

The Mission areliives eontain several aeeounts of tin' ( 'olh-ge 
written between IbST and I b.-sT : there is also an account by an 
e.v-pupil, Anthony Pinto, son of a Portuguese by a Siamese mother. 
Pinto aecompaiiied the Second Siamese Emials^y to Rome, and left 
this account ’ behind, which is preserved at the Propaganda and 
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cji ro'^puinK witli till-' French i-ccuriF. 

Accurdiii ;4 to BiNh()[) Laueau's list there were 13 pupils in the 
upjief sehuol ami 45 in the lower j^rinle in 1688. Tonkinese and An- 
nainites are in a majority, luit the list includes one English, two 
Dutch and two French hoys in the motley company of orientals and 
half-castes. In 1716 the numhers had dropped to .40 and included 
little Constantine, Fhaulkon’s e-randson. 

The account-S show a ;.^radual esolution from the austere rule 
inaugurated hy Bishop Laneau. The hours 10-11.30 a. m. and 
3.30-5. p. m. Were always devoted to lectures; but in 1716 the hour 
for risinu is 5. a. m. instead of 4. a m. followed by only half an 
houi's study before Mass, 7-7.30 am. in place of tlie leu;^'th,v devotion 
and meditation in Chapel until early M.-nss. which formed the cur- 
riculum in Bishop faineau’s time. The greatest iuuovation in 1716 
consisted in an hour's manual labour, carrying earth, digging out 
[loiids. etc., alter 5. pm. followed by half an liour'.s bathing in the 
I'ivcr. Bed-time was at y..'J0 jein. . but lights were kept burning all 
night, and the hou.sc-ma.ster patrolled the dormitories two or three 
times. 

In 1670 or 1680 the college ^\•a.s moved uut from the city to 
Mahaprirn, a short di.starice up the Ant’ong branch of the river on 
it.s right bunk, wdiere the pupils were able to study in cooler .sur- 
roundings, umlisturbed In- the disinictions of the city. In 1686 a 
letter' toiiii tile Bishop niinitiou-- a \isit which Bhaulkon paid to the 
college, , 1 .., a result of wlilcli it Was nio\ed iiito the city into new build- 
ing' ereeted by him on I'nv-lying ground w liieh reiplireil a .gang of 
'I Serai thousand men to till in. Tenijiorary buildings of sasvn wood 
s\ ei'e put up and entitled (Jdhs/ii ii.h nr but when the 

Missionaries \\'e.re released from detention after Bhaulkon s death, the\- 
re-oceiipied the .Mahniiram site, ami iii I 7'2d w ith the proceeils of a gift 
li-'im I'aris they put up a new w oodeii huildiiiu "ii p ists four feet from 
the ground, to he elear ot lloDd'. The lower stcji'i \- was disided into 
two ehi s'-p Hjiii ' and an*ither looiu. ahosa- s\liii;li were .30 eiibieles. 
each capable (jf '.iih-divisimi into two singie-hertb cabins, in case of 
need. 

1. -M.E. rt7n. p. -51-3. 
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The F i'l of}* Fort iijit M tS'tutfi t // ,S m lY / , 

^ Latiu wa-^ tlir I'lily iiifilinm ol l•l,llllll^lli(•atillll pfiuiitti'il, 
7^0 gi'aiuiiiai' \va‘< taiiylit until tlir buy'- bad ai'ijuii-fil a vi ifabulai\' 
and uould make tlieinselves niuve ur le^"- iinderitijDil. 'I'lie Annaiuites 
i'oiiud it diriieult t<_) billow i-apid eonver'^ation and tlieir pronuneia- 
tion reieinbled that of EjiyhAli and lidsli bov- 

PhaiilkoiiA iiii-nini-anduni tn the l’ij[ie tlir iniprissinn 

tluit lie reyavded the ('ulieev at Mahapiani as a rather nianyyv 
institution. Hut tlio Hishup pn.-ferred that iii- pupils shmild live 
a simple life in order that when they retunnal to tlieir lionu-s they 
shouli.l liot pine fur a standard of euinfuri hiyher than that tvhich 
their lioiaOb eoulel provide. He wrote; 

"The diet. ju(.ly;ed by European staialanl'. will appear rather 
“dull; but we have jutleed it wi.irth while not to ilepart entirely 
■' from natix e Standards of diet, in order to obx iate ilu- discumfort 
'■ which would be' entailed liy a return to them on leaxino ^ehool, 

'I’m: (.'lit Kell .\Nii Si..Mi\'.\uv. 

■ Er. Auniunt has left an aeeount of the main establishment 
which took the place of the first roue-h habitations after tlw .Miss-ion 
had won the notice of King E ra Narai and obtained his sancciun and 
co-operation in the construction at Ban Flahet, known comprehen- 
sively as the Sc/iit riar[i. d he outlines of the foundations are 
still vi.sible outsirle the walls of tin- XIXth centurx church. 

1 losi’lT.M.. 

In a countiw where most of the male population devotes part 
of its boyhood to mona.stic life while cibtainiu”' its education, and 
where a consii.lerable number remain i u through lile as Buddhist 
Monk.s. therebv avoidinv the corvc’cs imjjosed on laymen in lieu of 
taxation, the iMissionaries found it hard to propayate the Christian 
religion. In ITO-l. ’ Bishop de ( irce admiltecl tluit while 1 .200 babies 
Were baptised annually, hardly any adult Siamese wei-e conxerted. 
1'he pioneers spent much time in house to house xisitatiou' comiort- 
ing the sick and baptising the moribund. In lljTli i\lgr. I’aliu reported 

I . M.K. S5 4 p. 1 7.-1. 
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l-s 

Id UDiiif' : ■■The iiiiiiiy sduIs by the cus-tnui they 

■■ had ol iDuriii;^' the eitv in the u'ui>e of phy.sieiaii'; to lieal the sick. In 
Ibfih, a •'inall lajspital was Founded near the (.'liurL-li to acconiinodate 
three or four patients wlio increased as the years went on. In ItiT’i 
there were 1 .i patients ; in Ib7-S. two separate wards for men and 
women lioused 20-;>l» patients while 20()-d(J() out-patients were 
ti'i'ated ilaih'" 'I'here is mention of a Swiss physician, who may be 
the voiuie' Bure'undian bene Cliarboiineau. alread\' noticed. In 168- 
the start' at Avut'ia had oiders t<.i assist at tlie niorniu<^ dressings as 
obseia el s, to gain e.xpi.'rienee in treating surgical eases. hi that yeai’ 
an epidemic of smallpox gave eidarged opportunities for house to 
house vi.sitation. in recognition of which the King of Siam preseiitetl 
the Bishop ivith a gilded chair, similar to the one used by the 
Buddhist Patriarch, but Im refuseil the Bishop’s suggestion that he 
should endow beds on the groiinrls that sudi institutions had no 
place in Siaumsc custom. 

Uti-.uioXs Wii ii 'I'hl (.'ol ur. 

In 1 664- or Liiii.j, immediately after IMgr. I’allii'.s tirst visit 
to Siam and his decision to settle there, the Mission received a visit 
from a Court Orticer, who mentioned the interest aroused by the 
charitable works c.if the Eienr-hnien. Ilis attention was attracted by 
the sehool when he learnt that small liovs would bi' welcomed as 
pujiils. This was ri'porti’d to the King and his sanction wa.s given 
for tell .‘Siamese box’s to attend the school. Permission was c'ix'en 

♦ O 

at the same time to the .II issionarics to move freely about the coun- 
t r\' and to preach theii religion wliei’cver they wished.'* 

Bishop L.imbert accepted this opening as an opportunitx’ for 
establishing contact with the Court. Sine.- Court etiquette prevent- 
ed him from applying for an audience with the King in person, he 
wrote to the Minister o) the 1 reasury on 2rtth Max* Ibtio, rei[uesting 
him ii.i transmit a letter to the King. ’ In it he addressed P’ra Xarai 
as ( lod s re])re>entatix e in Siam, and begged him to accept a xx'ritten 

I Prop. Fill Sir. Itef, II. .■')."i7. 

■J, .tl.E, Si I. pji. U.74-.7, 
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token of the respect wlu'cli the Hishuji and his colleague'' win'e ih - 
barred by Court eti(inette from conveying to the King in person. 
In recognition of the Royal favour wludi t-utrusted tlie education of 
ten young Siamese to the Cidlege, the Bishop otl'ered to maintain 
two instructors permanently in Siam in order - tei leacli all things 
‘ appertaining to iiitei'uational intercoiir-^e and so to pass on the 
torch of learning received from the hamls of (lod. ' lie atlirmed that 
'■ their one aim was to render God .ser\ ice audio help their fellow 
• men. believing that their fate after death w as dependent upon their 
■■ success in so doing. ’ His letter ended with the reipiest for the 
grant of a building in w hich to perform tin- (fliristiati rites 

'I'he result of tlie letti.-r was the grant of a jiiece of land at 
Ban Plahet, beyond the west end of the Aunamile settlement, 
togetlier with a promise of tnaterlals for huilding a Chureh. ' In 
Ihdtj. the -Missionaries eiuhauked this laud (5 ft. to [n'otect it front 
tloods. They there erected their first .soli'l huilding — .i ground floor 
of brick and mortar with an upper story of sawn timher to serve 
as a chapel pending the construction of a f-'hurch. 

In ItjfjT, iti order to remind the King of his promise of a 
Church, the Bishop sent liiiu a set of engravings depicting the life of 
Christ and the Apostles. In (Jetuher ItiGT, Bishop Lambert wrote to 
Mgr. Pallu that the Ring on receipt of these pictures asked for a 
separate e.vplaiuitiou to he written out lor each picture. This 
occupied P'r. Lniiieau for two mouths, and soon alterwards the loiig- 
expjected timher for the Church was ilelivered." 

About this period. Fr. Ijaiieau was sent foi by the paralvsed 
brother of the King to c.xamine his hands and feet, which had been 
crippled for twelv^e vears. and to inform him whethei they could he 
cured through the medium ol Christianity. I' r. Laneaii succeeded 
in holding the Princes attention, and was asked to repeat In’s visit 
and tiiiallv to follow the Prince nj) tn Loj.>hui i. I he Biahmaiis 
encouraged the Missionaries to otler up special prayers for the I lince s 

1. M. E. 1-21. p. 687. 

M. E. 8-58. p. 131. 

M. E. 876. p. 143. 

2. M.E. 8.57. p. 221 

3. M.E. 121. p. 753. 
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recovery, which they ^aiil would intere'^t the King in Christianity. 
The Missionaries iimintaincd thrit the Princes reco\ery would 
depend upon the measure '>!’ faith shown 1)\' the Prince, and when 
s<jnie iinproN eiiient was ohseiwed in the Princes circulation, they 
claimed tliat their prayers were heing answered. 

The Court thereupon hruke o(}' all relations \\ itli tliem . 
nevertheless the Missionaries Imilt stiong hopes upon the interest 
shown hy the King in their sacred pictures and in their charitable 
works. Thev did not realise that evangelism is nut a common form 
of merit(jrious action in Buddhist eyes, or that the spectacle 
of foreigners braving the dangers and discomfort of a jimrucy half 
round the world was ealculaterl to areaise feelings of surprised 
euriositv rather than grateful ailmiration. e\en in a ruler as 
enlightened as P ru Narai. To those well acijuainted with tSiam it 
would not seem surprising that the King, having satisfied his curios- 
ity. should avail himself of the foreigners' philanthropy for the good 
of his peo[)le. without ever for oin.- moment ci.iiitemplating the ado[)- 
tioii of their creed. To the newcomers frimi Trance, however, P’ra 
Xarai's interest a[ipeared signiticant, and Mgr. Lambert’s letters to 
.^lgr. Pallu in IbiiS are full of satisfaction and hope.^ 

The result was that the idea ijf converting the King of .Siam 
to Christianity took a firm hold in Paris, ami while e.sperience 
gradnallv taught the I'lder missionarii.'s in the field to moderate their 
ainliitious, voiuigei ones, sueh as \ achet during the visit of the 
Siamese envoys K uu P iehai ami Iv’un P iehit to Tranee, appear to 
have imcouraged the notion. It fornn.’d the key-stoue to de Chau- 
moiil s emhassv toAyulia.aml was only eexjiluded tinally when the 
failure of that emhas-v from the Freneh point of view became 
known. 

Amither mallin- wbicli liroughl the Mission into relati(;ns 
with the Trench Court and foreign ]iolicy was the very natural 
desire of its niembers to si-i- Treiieli shi[is in the .Menam side hv 
side with rile Uuteh and English vessels upon which they depended 
for maiutaiiiiug communications with home. The wars between 

1 , K. I ]i. 
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t r:iiiC(* :iii(l Holliiuil tpihIim'imI liiii- nf (•(iiiiinuiiicutii iii pruccirioiw, 
while thf^ ovi'i'lanrl journey — rts eKperieiieeil bv the pi{Uieer'^ — was so 
hazardous and se slo\v tluit it wa^ never atteiiipted as a means of 
obtaining mails or supplies foi- hospital and sebool. 

Ships leaving Europe in the '•pring for the ('ape wi.iuli] there 
eateh the So\^th-^^ est ]\[onsoon and reaeh Avfit la in littli' imne than 
six months. French ships, however, did not proceed further east 
than i\fadagascar until 1 (his. when the tirst French settlement was 
made at Surat. 1 he advantages to tlm Mission of having a French 
trading centre at Ayfit'ia were so obvious tliat, when news rcacheil 
Bishop Lambert of the contemplated l■xlensio|l of I'^reiieh ti-ade to 
India, he wrote home on 17th October ItibT ■ 

■'I have heard of the- plans which our gracious King has 
" formed for establishing trade in tin.' East and I submit that this 
•■•city [ Ayht'la ] is a most uscftd c.-ntre for sm-h a [jurpose, A 
" suggestion to that ettect liiight be submitted to 11. ,M. urging him to 
■' follow the successful example of the Dutch and send an Ambassa- 
" doi' to make arrangeuients for the trade w hich could In? cond\U'tei| 
" with this country, and at the same tinu.' invite the King to acccjit 
" the Christian religion.' ' 

'Phis letter uiarks the inception of French political interest in 
Siam. The motives which animatc'd tin* Missionai'ics in appealing to 
the Foreign Otlice were cogi'iit enough, without the adde<l spur of 
nationalist sentiment liich iiispircit Frenchmen in that ce'iitury " 
and wdiieh must have been sharpeueil b\' the senseless antagonism of 
the Portuguese, 

Miil!. I’Al.I.f. 

Mgr. Palin was in France when Bishop Taimbert's letter was 
received, and to his efforts it W'as due that interest in .'^iam became a 
leature of French eastern policy. He was a man of outstanding 
character and ability, well c([nipped to conduct negotiations with 
Princes after his snecess at Home in Id.Mt w Inch lc<l to the fonmlatioii 
of the Mission. 

1. M.E. 8.17. p, 222. 
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Acting upon Bishop Tjainhcrt's •suggestion, he succeeded in 
winning Louis XIV’s interest, and returned to Siam on his second 
visit, the bearer of a letter from Louis to P’ra Xarai written in Paris 
on 31st Januarv IfiTO, together with a letter from Pope Clement IX. 
Both letters express thanks to P'ra Xarai for the favours he has 
bestowed on tbe iMissionarie''. and Louis adds the assurance of his 
appreciation in advance for any farther favours which they or other 
French subjects may receive. 

These letters enabled Ifgr. Pallu to pi-esent himself to the 
Siamese Court as envov of the two mo.st powerful rulers in the 
western world. Sucli an introduction might be calculated to raise 
the prestige of the Ilission in Siam and to Ining the Bishop.s into 
(•lose relations with the Siamese Court. 

Bishops Pallu and Ijainbert were recei\ed in public State 
audience by P’rai Xarai at Ayut'ia on 18th October 1073. For the 
first time in Siamese history a foreign envoy was permitted to face the 
King, and to remain seated on a carpet instcarl of prostrate, face t'.i 
the grmmd. This modification of ancient Siamese custom was a 
ncitable concession which i-aised French prestige above that of the 
other European nations. It was followed by an invitation to join 
the ('ourt at Lopbnri in Xovember during which they were received in 
audience not only in the p.ilacc but also at the elephant kraal (Paniet) 
where the King engaged them in a long conversation concei'niim 
Louis XIV. 

It then became evident that Siam reciprocated French political 
interest. In order to obtain Louis’ alliance, P’ra Xarai was willing 
to cede a j)ort in the Peninstila to France, to he named after Louis 
the (beat, and to he the residence of one of his representati\T*s, The 
advantage to .Siam of the proximity of a friendly foreign garrison is 
obvious, especially iu the town of a vassal of doubtful loyalty. P'ra 
Xarai hoped to obtain this a<lvantage by the offer of privileges to 
the ^Missionaries and traders; and for the last fifteen years of his 
reign it was the dominating motive of Siamest* foreign polic\’. 

^ The Bishops wrote a joint letter tf> Louis XIV on 8th 
Xovember 1673 reporting their success and the probability that a 

1. AI.E, 858, p, 2G3, 
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Siamese embassy wmilil be ilespatcbed tn France tin- follow iiie \ear. 

I'hf fact that the first Siamcsi' embassy to France did not 
sail until 1680 \s'as due probably to the war between Holland ami 
France wdtich made it bard for the Sianie'-e too1)taiii passae-es. I'lie 
fact remains, howe\’er. tliat tbe Bislmps, in reporting tludr success 
and P ra Xarai’s desire for Louis' friendship, afipear to have assumed 
that P'ra Xarai was intei-ested in ( 'liristianit\' and in tlie .Most 
( 'hristian Kinc', wliereas .sumlry incident^ ix-ported in their lettei-s 
leave no room for doultt that P'ra Xarai's interest in Louis was an 
interest in the powerful monarch rather than in tlm Host ('hristian 
King. 

On 4th July 1H82, Itgr. Palbi returned to Siam for the tbii-d 
and last time — bound for China wdiere he ilieil. He again came in 
the character of en\-i)y, bringing letters from Louis XI \' and the 
Pope which wt'fe accorded a jiublic state reception, as in 1678. 1 

have not found ceipies of tlu'se letters, but jiresttmably they 
introduced the French traders who settled in Siam in ( )ctober 16S2. 

J[gr. Pallu found more than one change ,at Ayfit’la. His 
colleague, Bishop Ijambert. had died in 1676 and Fr. Louis Laneau 
was at the head of the Mission in Siam as P)ishop of .Metellopolis. 
Bishop Laneau ha<l been consecrated in lti76. ;ind bad then served as 
interpreter at the State Audien<'es. fn I (is2 the young (Ireek, 
Coustautine Gerakis or Phaulkon was right-haml man to the Minis- 
ter of the dh'easuiw' ami acted as interpi'cter at the audiences . 
furthermore,'’ in the spring of that year, be had been le-converted 
from tbe Anglican to the Catholic faith by tbe Jesuit Fr. Thomas, 

Jlgr. Pallu availed hiinselt of Phaulkon s ser\ ices, and ilid all 
in his power to effect gciod I'elations with the Jesuits ami the 
Portuguese, with botli of whom Pliaulkou had close ties, -His 
advances met with onlv moderate success, but Phaulkon sliowed 
himself friendlv. undert<x’>k to liold the king to hi' jiroudse ot 
building the Churcli and pi'ovi<le<l the okl Bishop with his jta'saee 
from Siam to China. 

1. Vat. Arch. Carpegn.-i J2. 
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When Palin It-ft Siam for tha last time, liis policy of 

interesting the French loirei^n Office in Siain had obtained fruition. 
The French blast India Company lunl just opened an aoency at 
Avdt'la. while the eatferne';'^ .-hown by P’ra Xarai to obtain an 
alliance with France and the French yarrison in one of the tributary 
states in the Peninsula was interpi-eted by the sanrmine churchmen 
as affiorditie' a ju'ospect for the introduction of ( 'liristianity. ii not cit 
till' Kine-’s eoiuersion. Even I’ ra Xarai s desire for an alliance with 
France can he traced to the iidhience upon him oi the ylowlny 
accounts Ilf Louis’ power which he heard Irom the Missionaiies at a 
time when the encroachij>ents of Dutch jiowei- in .la\a and the 
( 'elebes ga\ e him cause for anxiety. 

The Siamese policy of seeking an alliance with France was 
alreadv mooted before Phaulkon e\er caiim to Siam : brd’ore he rose 
to power it had been embarked upon ipiite di.dinitely by thedespatcli 
to France in IdSd of P’ra Pip Pat supported by Luang Wisan 
Seaton, and Ix’i'in Nakbn Wichai. and condticted by Fr. (tayinc. <iiie 
of Piishop f.,aneau s most promising assistants. 

Xews of the loss at sea of this embassy decided P’ra Xarai 
to despatch t\\'o minoi- officials. K'l'in P'ichai Walit and K’rm Pichit 
Maitri, aci'oinpauieil l>y two more .Missionaries, to take ctipies of his 
earlier letters sent in 1 tiSO. The Missionaries were Frs. Vachet and 
Paseot : and fi’om the latter' \ve learn that he teas Tdiatilkon's 
nominee, chosen against P)ishop Laneau's w'ish. Pascot's letters 
give the impression that he was a neurritic. and likely to 
make trouble; and .Mgr. Laneau reported to Paris that he agreed 
to the desjiatch of Pascot. since it would be necessary in any 
event to send him away to Eurojie. This was in lliSd the same 
year in which the Englisli trailer P>arron had appealed to Risho]) 
Laneau and to an Ambassador Fismi Poj'tngal to the Siamese 
Court, eomplainitig of Phaulkon s vexations treatment of foreign 
im-rchant', in the hope of getting him discredited at b’ourt." A let- 
ter fi-oni Fr. ( 'lerges relates how Phatilkon came round to the ^Mission 

1. Prnji. Fnl. > 01 . Kef. II. 4.'!(i 
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and complained of tlie incident, insii^tini;' n[)(>n the ii'-e ot' terms nf 
respect snch as Excellency fm' himself and Imperial Majest\’ fcir Ids 
master — a clear indication that relations between Idianlken and the 
Mission wore not very cordial in lfi 84 . As time went on, I’hanlkon's 
only friend in the Mission appears to have lieen ihi* phvsician Fr 
Paumard. 

\'ai-het has left a full aceionnt <if his Missi<in to Europe.' 
His Siamese charges gavi‘ hiiii a lot of trouble owiiiy to rhi-ii boorish 
behaviour, but he appears to ha\’e be,/n well sati.stiei! with the result 
since he was able to eonvince de .Sei^'ualay ( ’olbe|-r’s -.iiceessor, 
of Siam's eag'erness for Freneh friendship and of the po--.il, ility ,,f 
obtainiuo' P’ra Xarai's coii\ eisiiin to ( 'hi ist ianity iu return for at, 
tilliance. 

By this tinit'. ..lesuit itiMuenee was strong :ir the Fia-neh ('otirt. 
A .fi'suit. Fr. lie hi Cdiaise, was eonfes.,or to E mis .\ 1 \'. He sent 
for Fiiehet and put some setin.-hiin.^ (|U<-stions to him oti the subjeet 
of artaii’s in Siam, it is sjgnitieanr that when tlie er.-at Freneh 
i.-iuba.ssy headed by de b'h, -011110111 s.-r ,.,ut for .slam a party of si.\ 

• tesuif astronomers (lioimd idtimalrdv for ('hinai aeeompaiiieil the 

expedition. 

One of these astronomer- was |•''r. ( Jiiy Tachard. of whom de 
I ’lioisy,” de (^haumont s aeet-ssor, writes that duriny tlie Noyay,- 
I he erew enjoved moi'e of I'acliard’s eompany titan the passengers 
did. He had [)r,‘\'iousl\- s-rx.-d in 'he .b-stiit .Mi-sion-oi ('eiitral 
-\iiteriea, and knew how t , win human sym[)athie-, ( )u airual at 
AyCit’iJi he set himself to cultivate an intimacy with l’haulk,-n aef- 
iny as his si>eretary and eoiitidant. 

’ ( 'eliiiri^t relates how Tachard two ye.-u-s later yave prool ,,1 
his blind de^otion to Phaulkon by aetually takiny his orders to the 
kitchen foi- .suppier to be ser\ed. It seems as il lachard was workiny 
on behalf of the desuits to .supjdant Bishop Laneau as intermediary 
b-tween tin- F’reneh and Siamese b’ourts. 

I . Archive- lit iM. E. 
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At tlui Fn-nch Cnnrt. tlie .It^suits wen- already powerful : in 
Siam, the lack of cordiality between I’hanlkon and the Missionaries 
after >fe-r. Palin’s departure in 10S3 left an open mail for d’achard to 
gain Phanlkon’s ear by pandering to his vanity and to his sensitive- 
ness to criticism and disapproval. 'I'lie Abbe de Linnne s letters made 
no scci'et of his disapproval of Phaulkon in spite of the generous 
reeognition which Bishop f.,aneau gave of Phaulkon's zeal foi- Chris- 
tianity. 

'I heii came de Chaumont's failure to obtain the King's convei’- 
sion, the suggestion for which first eiiicinated from the Missionaries. 
'L'heir prestige naturally suftered when this plan had to be shelved, 
th(;ugh it is doubtful whether in ju'actice it ever received a fair 
ehance, since Phaulkon insisted on ousting the Bishop as interpreter 
between the King and de Chaumont, ih.dibi.-rately rlistorting his t rans- 
lation of de (fhaumont's speeches in order to minindse all references 
to the Kings convetsion- furthermore.^ de ('haumont’s memoire 
makes it clear that Bishop Laneau himself emisirlered the demand foi' 
the King s eon version to be ju-emature, and appro\ed of Phaulkon’s 
ad\ ice to lie (,’haumout not to make the issue of the negotiations 
dependent upon this demand. 

Nevertheless, the poliity \\ as assixdat ed with the .Missionaries, 
and its ill success naturally reflected upon them. Kven before de 
t.lhaumont saileil for .'siam. La Brnyi'iv lunl criticised the poliev, 
asking how it was that < trieiitals a'-i—pted the jiresence in their midst 
of (‘hi’istian prie-.ts with a toh-rance which wesfiin races would 
ni \ er extend to Bttddhisl emissarii-s from .Siam. 

While de ('haumout s embassy ended in failure foi- the poliev 
of the Mission, it repre.sentcd a great success foe Siam and for Phaul- 
kon, who obtaineil fie Chaumont's agreement to the allianct* r\hich 
P ra Nai'ai coveted with Fratice without surrenderin"' anvthine 

O 1 

more definite in return than (1) a vague offer of pritilogcs for the 
.Mission which were never published, and (2) suggestifins fiw a French 
settlement and garrison at .'singora." 

1 -\rc. Nat. K 1 No. 98. 
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Tacharrl went back to France with ih' Chauinoiit, bearing 
Phaulkon’s secret suggestions.^ which were to be coiivet'tal to Louis 
tlirough the Jesuits. They envisageil the ennversion of Siam, not 
through the medium of the King, as the ilissioiiaries had proposed, 
Init by inti'cxlucing French Catholics into positiojus itf importance in 
tlie palace and in the provinces ; anmng the.-,(' agents Jesuit' might 
be included provided they came in the guise of laymen; upon thrnn 
Phaulkon depended for the establishment of ( 'hristiaiiity in >iam. 

J'achard won Jjjuis’ support for tliis plan." By the year 
ItiS'J no less than a hundred genthmien had berm enrolled for seia ice 
in Siam, but harl to be disbanded when news eanm to I'l-ance that 
Phaulkon had perished in a revolution in June ItiSS, The plan, 
however, was developed privatelx’. ami it is (Iriubtlnl e\en whethei’ 
Louis' own Ministers were admitted fully into the s.-eret. 

The official negotiations wbieh lollowecl de f.'banmont s return 
t .) France wm'e directed towards improving ujion Phaulkon s sugges- 
tions for material and ivligious priviKges in return lor tli • alliaiiee. 

The Missionaries ro(Jc no hand in tbesi' negot i.itioiis , in l.act 
their letters e.\|iress a lio[>’.‘ that the otter ol .'singor.i would be .-te- 
cepted bv France. ;uid disajipraval at subsi;i|Uent developments; in 
fact, thev took a hick place in politieal att iirs until the sieknes^ oi 
P’ra Xarai led tri Phaulkon s fall. 

Their ^ sei-vices were then jsspiired by tin- I surper P ra I’et 
liacha in orrler to negotiate t<ii‘ the ili'posal o| the Trench garri.son, 
wliicb — acting iijion the Bishop s ad vice— bad stoi d .aside fiann the 
intrigues at Court to establish the sucee^sion to the tbroiie and 
refused Phatilkou's summons for a.ssistance. 

During the last vears of Phaulkon s life, while the INli.ssi. ai- 
arics were exeliided from tie- political arena, it sej happened that 
they enjoyed the serviees (,f a priest, the ,\bbe de Lioime. whose 
anteceilents. as the son of tlie French .\mbassador to Home, tnarked 
him df)wn as specially fitted for the role ot negotiator. l)e Liiinnes 
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letti-T'' leiiNf iin ildulit Ilf Ills jKilitical rtciiiueii and ability ; but 
miftii'tunately foi' Frani-e. no u-a- was laadf of it until after Phaul- 
Icon's fall. 

He was selei’ted as interpreter to the ,Sianiev(. Mission which 
Went to France in the sln'ps which took de Chainnout honie, and in 
\\ hich I’achaid also travelled. Rut when they readied France, he 
found that no interest was taken in him and that Phaulkou's desidt 
friend Tachard usurped his place in the discussions witli the Freiii.’h 
politicians and merely utilised him to interpret at the .State Kei.vp- 
tion of the .Siamese Envoy }*‘ya .Sunt’oii (Rosa Pan) by Louis XI\’. 

The ships which brouo'ht P'ya Sunt'on back to Siam in llkST 
with de Lionne and Tachard also carried two Pin\oys fi-om Louis 
XfV. the merch.ant (.■f’beret and tin- lawyer dc la Louhere with 
dot! l'''rench soldiers. ^ r„a Lmibcre was the bearer of the answer 
of the French ( 'ourt to proposals for commercial atid relij/ious 
privileges ottered by Siam to ih- ('haumont in return for the alliance 
w hich France extended to .Siam. 

La Loubt'jfe' w.as instructed to refuse the otter of .Sinaora as 
a French base and to insist upon the apjiointmeut of I'rench (lover- 
iiors at Bane’kok" and Mci-e-ui. where the |•'rench yaiun'sun was to 
reside, 'riiesi- demands were to be .submitted to Phaulkon by Tachard, 
who w.as expected to olitain sanction for theta from him: in case, 
liowever. of any unloiilced for ctianye of sentiment on thi part of 
Siam tow'ards France, the instructions cinnmitted the Fnaich force 
to an attaek on Hano’kok. in spite of the prejudice which this would 
entail to the cause both of I 'hristianity .and French comtnerce. 

He Lionne's letters slow that the Missionaries were not onlv 
Ii it out of ,iny sh.ire in these nc'yoti.itions, but also that lie anticipat- 
ed that they Would lead to disaster. 1 tescribine- his vovayc back to 
.Siam, he w i-ote ■ ' At Ratavia. Taelaird transhipped to another 
■■ ves,-,el w hich set sail at once, in oi-ilcr to reach Si.am ahead of the 
" fleet ( )n disi-iidiarkiuo, In' went sti-ain'ht to Phaulkon. I do not 
■■ know wdiat passed between tliern ; all [ know is that when our ship 

1. Lanier, 

2. Ktienne I tiillois • •■L'exptditiurt de Slam' 

3. M.E. 850. p. 99. 
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reaulieil the Rar. I'liehanl cami- nii ln)anl ami tnlil ni'‘ jn-iva.teh- that 
'■ Bangkok \v:m to lie gi\'en to tin- Fia-iich ; tliat i- to --ay, they ^\el■.' 

■■ tri be statitnied thi.a-e uiKlei- eei'taiu eomjitiou-^ tWeil hetweeii Rliaui- 
kou and 'raelianl. Fither these conditions were not carried oiu or 
else they were iinacce-ptahle to the Frencli, for tdtiui.atcly the Kn\oys 
linjke with hotli Phaidkon and ’I'at-hard. lh_>we\er. as it 'aasa 
"matter sohdy between tliese genth men .ami one of \\hich 1 had 
no exact knowledge. I will refrain I'l-om disciissing it; — all 1 e.in 
■■ say, for this was common kiiowledgi-. i^ that 'I'acharil took ih'- 
"lead in everything. 

I'H.vrr.KoN’s (j»i Aitui.L Wnii 'I'm Missio.v. 

It seems probable that the ileinaml eif the l•'renl.•h in 1(1^7 
for Bangkok and ilergni as French garrison ti.>wns came as a surpias.. 
to Phaulkon. but that he succeeded in turning it to hi' own advant.igc 
■while rendering it [lossible of accejitanc..' by the .''iame'c through tlc' 
stipulation that the gari'isous must lake ,ui o.ith oi’ allcgianco to .'si.am. 

( )u this point*' Phaulkon was immovable, in spite of tlie ilislike for 
it xtdu'ch the Freueli en\uys and soldiers expressed . and he I’.irricd it 
out ill spite of their opposition by obtaining the support of 1 1 sfarges, 
the fleiieral in command of the expedition. try foi'ci’ — an elilerly man, 
opposed to taking uniie.cessary risks. 

Phaulkon’s triuinjih was com[ilete on theil.-iy when the Prench 
oilicers tendered their allegiance to him as the King of .'siani's repp - 
sentatixe at Bangkok, but it cost him tin- friendship of the French 
coli.niv, as w'ell as that of the Finoys ( kd)eret and Fa Loubere, 

Lanier's i|uotation from 'I’achanl s M.S, journal rev.-als the 
im[)urtaut fact that rachard also liad a lend with these Ivnxovs. 
rhiis both Phaulkon and the French .h-suits found themselves opposed 
li\' almost the whole Friuich community in .Siam, who not only 
resented Phaulkon’s d<jniinat ion as luindli.atiug to their pride, but 
feared" to ht; associated with him in the eyes of the Siamese wdio — 

I. Fill del. 

'1. l.auii.LX ' rcpi . Nluetioii ot ile Finnuc' letlei' 

.\1.E. vol. pp. 72. inl. Iivj. ;!n7». •JP.i 
8.jt3. pp. 12.J. 

-M.E. ., .S.sn, p. I for iii~ e'rim.ire nf Ph.niikou. 
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it was evident — were merely waitiiijx t'ur a favonrable moment ti> 
disown liiiii. 

T)e Li<jnne's^ M.S.S show clearly that the .Missionaries siiared 
these feeling's very strongly: it was natural therefore that their 
leader. Bishop Laneau. as the senior ;ind most respected ineniber "f 
the French comunnuty. shonld be the object of Phaulkon's spite and 
reseiitmiMit particularly sjiiee lelations with I’haulkon s allies the 
.lesuits, Were constantly .siiijjected to a strain by their opposition to 
the (.)ath which the Pope reijnired that the Bishop should administer 
to thciii. 

Tachard.oii leaving Siam for France at the beginning of IbSS, 
carrie-d with him letters from Phaulkon to the Pope" and Curia of 
the ilnil anil ord January I dSN with a'’ Menicirandiim on the state of 
the Missions in Imlo-China. (.lopies of these documents ^vcl•e .shown 
to Prince Damroiig in Rome in FKfO at the \'atican. rvhile the 
original letter from Phaulkon to the Po[)e. written in Peirtuguese 
and discovered hy me at the J’ropaganda Fidei in Piaz/a i.li Spagna 
.it Rome last year, is here reproduced, rhc'e documents arc witness 
of Phaulkon's attempt to damage Bishop Laneaii. representing him 
as a continued enemy of the Jesuits. ’I'here is evidence at the 
Propaganda that they were discussed by the Curia and that tdm 
latter refuieil to be drawn into taking sides in the iiuarrel. 

It is clear, however, from Bishop Laneau’s tinal letter, that 
the Jesuits had sueceeiled in damaging the Mission s reputation in 
Furope. In eommendiiig his Hoek before hi^ death to the fatherly 
earc of the Holy See, Bishop Ijaneau adjured the Cardinals lo 
accept the oath of a dying man and to believe ’ ‘-that never was a 
' fraternity more devoted to the Holy See than the Siam Mission i'- 
• and will ever remain: that not a single mendier is contaminated 
' with Jansenism or any other heresy; that not one of them would 
■■ not prefer to end his days at home, in spite of insinuations current 

1. LauiiHV ~ l epriductioii of de Liorine > letter'. 

M.E. vnl. si.jS. pp. 7-2. 101. 1U2. -JO.'). 31‘.i, 

H.Jti. p. I 23. 

M.E. .. SbO. ji. l.l for hi' e'tiinare of Phiiulkon. 

2. .\ppendix. 

1. L.innay. end vol. 1. 
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•■ I') tile effect that sDiiie came tu Siam in >,eai'ch nl' an ea>y life and 
■‘ ()tliei-s for worldly e'ain.” (Appendix A. B. C. ). 

Critics of France insinuate that France favours French 
Missionaries as a means ( f prepariii”’ the way for mercantile and 
jiolitical action. These pages show that the French Foreign .Mission 
originated in circumstances uncimnected with French politic-', and 
depended for maintenance upon the contrifiutions of tlw charitalile — 
Louis XIV's annual donation of l.OOO ecus ceasing with the death of 
Mgr. Pallu.^ 

It was the Missionaries theniselve' who invited the trailers 
to cuiiio to Siam, and they who urged Louis to send out an important 
embassy to Fra Adirai. The motives which prompted them wonlil 
have appealed to any pioueeis situated as they were. Their eagi'r- 
ness to convert F fa Xarai led them into mistaking liis f.ivoui’s, 
conferred upon tliem as subjects of Louis whose alliance Ic- desii i d 
for favours conferred npon them as Christian evangelists 

It w'as the hope, of converting Siam which led them to support 
the Siamese policy of an alliance with France . hut the French ( ioverii- 
meut, so far from co-operating with them gav its support to their 
ujipouents, the Jesuits. 

The Jesuits must share with their tool Fhaulkon the ruspon.si- 
bilitv for the errors of French jxilicv in .Siam which culminated in 
the military occupation of Bangkok with troojis placed under the 
control of this unpojiular Greek. 

The -Missionaries foresaw that these errors would involve them 
an 1 all Frenchmen in disgrace with the Siamese r yet when the crash 
came, they were untiring in their eff’oi ts to negotiate for the disposal 
of the French garrison. The garrison failed to cari'v out in lull the 
terms which Bishop Laneau negotiated for it with the Siamese and 
for which he ain.l his staff' stood security. in consequence, the 
■Missionaries were kept in contiiiemciit by the .Siamese for eighteen 
months and suffered persecution niilii tile ,'siamese olitained .satis- 
faction.'’ 

1 . Lauiiay. vul. 1 . 

■J. See de Liomie's letter.'. guoteU alxwe. 

Ser. Ref. V. p. 104. F. >[fddonnto ' .i e 
Af.E. 802. p. J79. 

880. pp. .jl 1 -01 4. 

,, OHtt. 1,49. 
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Xi' bcttff uxaiiiplo cuulil Ijr of tliL^ ili-sintert'-'ied patrint- 

isni which iiispircil tin- I' l'i-ticli Mis'-ioiiaric-< than Bisliop J^aiicau -- 
letter, wfittcii til Louis Xl\' mi iStli May 1 (iUU when In’ w as re'lcasrcl 
from contineincnt : 

■■ Wc have no I'ey;!*-!-. lor liavino ex[i iseil onrselves to iinpri- 
smiuient hv acce-[itin;4 liiiil for tlie "-arrismi. tliei'ehy securing their 

■ free ileparture, in which Yonr Majesty's lioiiour wa' sn niucli at 
■stake. If neeil lie, we w oiilel ilo the same tiling' again. ( )ur .sole 

■ regret is to see the name of Goil ilespisdi ami l'’reneh pre'tig’e 
■• lin lUg'ht so li iw . 

'I'lie life ^ of Bi.shop Eiiiean is an epitome of the early hays 
of the Mission — a life* of unremitting toil for the welfare of his faith 
aii'l I if his country. 

I >uring his uni\ efsitv career at the .Sorhonno he met Mgi'. 
I’alln who eiigug'eil him fiir the Eureign Missieni. He sailed for .'^iam 
at the ag'e of :2.'i and spent the remaining dd years of his life there. 

In IhSii de h'hoisy ' descriheil him as a tall, tinedooking 
man who might he taken for (!0 instead of -Id. adiling : '• a ipiarti.r of 
■a. eentury in tin.' .Mission tie.ld i.s hai.l for the comple.xiun. ' 

His natural inclination led him to prefer pastoral to political 
w-ork. In matters of diet and dress his habits were austere; if 
Koine ivould liai’e allowed it, he would have adopted the robe and 
rule of the Buddhists whmn he Imped to eonvei't to Christianity.’’ 

It is significant that nearly all of his numerous letters pre- 
served at Koine and in Paris reveal worry over the lack of unity 
Minong Laitliolic.s ont.sidc his Mis-ion. .Hmost his liap[iiesl letter 
was written in ItilMl while he vvas held [vrisoner liy the Siamese 
1 * ■■ fiirtim e carcci'e scriho ' ) and isolated from politics as well as 
from the malice of Jesuit' and Portuguese. 

^Vhen Bishop Lambert'’ proposed him as eamlidate for 
episcopal rank, Bishop I’allu eNpres-.-d dnuht whether he was strong 
enough for the ])ost of leader, and Cazil de la Bernadiere wrote of 

1 . •'See L.iim.iV . 

I C'/age Sio m. 

.“i, Ser. Kef. IT. 7u . 

4 .. .. 19 .-.. 

a. See L,mniiv. 
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him as ' a simple soul -with only average brain power 

Xevertheless, it was his leadership which carried the ilission 
through the troubled times that followed the death of P'ra Xarai, 
and won for the Bishop tlie respect of that King’s successor, ^ who 
began his reign by persecuting the Mission. 

If Mgr. Laneau lacked the brilliance (jf Bhaulkun. he had the 
“ advantage of being a good man, and — as Launay says : •' In the 
•‘judgement of Eternity, virtue ranks before cleverness, and to be good 
“ is more important than to be great. ' 

1. 3I.E. 881. p. 619. 
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APPENDIX. 

IXTRODUCTKJX. 

The Propauauda Fidei at Rome possesse.s the original copy in 
Portuguese of the letter which Phaulkon sent to tlie Pope on 2ud 
January 1688 to explain the object of the Memorandum which he had 
entrusted to Fr. Tachard. 

Phaulkon came down to Paknam to bid farewell to the 
French Envoy La Loubere and to Tachard, ami he dated his letter 
from the Bar. 

The Vatican possesses a copy of this letter in Italian, also a 
copy of the Memorandum in the same language ; but the original of 
the Memorandum has not been traced. It was probably written 
in Poi’tuguese in the same way as the letter. 

The paper on which the letter to the Pope is written consists 
of a panel in white, reserved for the script, above which there is 
lotus-leaf ornamentation in gold, and the panel is surrounded with 
a gold framework. The letter is at the lower end of the sheet, the 
remainder of which consists of a dappled-green backgrotnid, decorated 
with large flower-sprays picked out in gold and white. The flowers 
resemble those commonly used in Persian designs. 

There was much intercourse between .Siam and the Moham- 
medan .States in Persia and India in the XVIIth century, and it is 
probable that Paulkon obtained the paper from one of these sources. 

The Memorandum is a clever presentation of the grievances 
of the Jesuits against the French Foreign Mission. It is divided 
into five portions : 

II. An account of the Christian origins in Tonkin and of 
the exclusion of the Jesuits from that land, which led the Tonkinese 
converts to appeal to Phaulkon for the return of the Jesuits, and 
Phaulkon’s failure to obtain this from Bishop Laneau. 

2). Account of the troubles in Annam, where the converts 
were forbidden to receive absolution from non-juring Jesuits, and 
punished for so doing. 

The reluctance of French priests to settle in Camljodia is 
mentioned as the reason why that country is less troubled by them 
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than the other two kingdoms ; while in South China their arrival 
was too recent to have led to serious disturbance. 

3) . A survey of the Mission Stations in Siam, together with 
ten observations upon the conduct of the French. 

4) . Details of Phaulkon’s (juarrel with Bishop Laneau, arising 
out of the latter’s insistence upon administering the Oath to three 
Dominicans from Goa. 

5) . Suggestions for composing the religious strife. 

The Oath which was such a subject of contention is reproduced 
in the orio-inal Latin together with a brief ab.stract of its e.ssential 
features in English. 

Fhanlkoii’s letter to Mr. Fermu aelle, Secretary of the French 
Foreign Mission in Paris, was written the day before his letter to 
the Pope denouncing the conduct of the French foreign Olissionaries 
in the East. It contains no mention of the ijuarrel between Phaulkon 
and the Missionaries. It is written in flattering terms, possibly as 
a reminder of the debt which the Mission owed to Phaulkon for his 
patronage. 

The letter bears on the reverse side a well preserved impres- 
sion of Phaulkon’s personal .seal — a falcon among the Lilies of 
France, surmounted with a coronet to which he was entitled as 
Chevalier de rOi'dre de St. Michel. 

Bl^hoi! Lii letter to the Pope e.vplains the Bishop’s 

attitude in the dispute with Phaulkon which the latter describes in 
the last part of his Memorandum. 

The Bishop’s duty, as Vicar Apostolic or Papal Representative, 
re([uired him to exact the Oath from all Priests officiating in his 
diocese. A few years earlier, the Bi.shop had used his discretion to 
grant the very exemption fur which Phaulkon pleaded in vain on 
behalf of the Dominicans in 1687. For doing so he received a 
severe reprimand from Rome in a letter dated December 1686, on 
receipt of which he wrote the letter here reproduced. 

In it he admits that he used his own di.scretion on the 
occasion in question, and explained to the Pope the necessity which 
sometimes compels the Papal representatives in distant lands to act 
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upon their own judgeuieiit ; lie regrets that his aetion has not heeii 
approved, and lie places his resignation in the hands of the Pope. 

Both letter and Meuiorandmn must have reacheil Ihmie 
simultaneously. Whatever their vimhined etP-ct may haw- liei-n, it 
is worth rememhering that a letter exists, written by tim Pofie to 
Bishop Laneau in IhhO. the ye.ir of the Bishop’s death in A\’i'it ia. 
It is a generous recognition hy the l'o[)e of Mgr. L.-imMii's services, 
and an encouragement to him to pu'severe to the end. 

Those who have read the numerous l.jlters of Bishop Laneau 
and of his Missionaries will read the Memor.indnm with ini-rediility , 
since tlie letters leave no ilonht at :dl of tlm i-sseiiti.al gooilness and 
zeal of the Bishop and of most of his helpers. 

This conviction is fortitied hy the refereiie-'s to tln-m con- 
tained in the ?deinoirs of t’hevalier de Ida-hin — .a 'oMier. sailor and 
man of the world, who came into contact with them in Siam in 
ICSO. 

Forhin makes no secret of tin- oeeasioual human slr.rtconiings 

which he observed among f the priests. .Sucli failings are 

liable to occur in anv community, and his ailmission of tln-m rather 
lends Weight to the tribute which he pays to the character anil 
Work of the majority of the meinhersof the loireign Mission in Siam. 
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Italiax Version at the Vatican (CARpniNA 32) or the 
Letter from Phaclkon to Pope Innocent XI. 

Written in Porteguese and Preserved at the Prop.aganda Fidei 

( Scr. Ref. V. 13. i 

Saotissiino Padre, 

Haveiido sapiito all arrivo del Padre I’aciar a i|iie''ta Vurte 
I’honore ehe La Santita 1 ustra liaveva latto alia uiia letti-ra c jii ac- 
cettarla, liebbi nii uTaiidis^iimo dispiaeere ehe l indi-^pi I'-iti' me del iiiede- 
simo Padre in Parig'i 1 bavc'^se iinpedito di am.lare da inia parte a 
bacciare i piedi all S. V. e rapj.reseiitarle Le particolai iti delle quali 
rhavevo incaricatu inoltu inipurtanti al servitio ili l)iu Xostro .'sionorc. 
e alia propagatione della Sna Santa Fede in ipie'^ta Hriente : puiehe 
ben conosco il zelo e paterno atletto della S. V. non solaniente in (piel 
che tocca a quest! parti ma anuora a qU'd ehe toeea ;i tiitto runi\erso, 
come altresi Pobligatioue die ho avanti Iddio Xosti-o Signore di non 
passar sotto silentio nessnna a cib spettante ehe s eiiga a inio i.-onosei- 
mento. II die supfiosto. spero elie tntto i[Ufl ehe tratteib mpra questa 
materia sara ben ricevuto ed approv.ito dalla S. \h. nd die io cunfes-jo 
che non mi interesso per poeo l)el resto pi:)! considerare ehe non ''i 
tratta di altro die del servitio della Santa Madie C'hiesa. "-pt.nu ehe 
la Materia d.i se medesima sia per proeiirar-'i dalla S. \’. un favorevole 
rescritto. 

Ah Santissimu Pailre. --e La S.V. potesse vedere lo stato in eui “i 
trova questa Chiesa e il canale die sta aperto alia jiropagatione della 
Santa Fede in questa maogior parte del Mondo senza \ iiilenza aleuna, 
anzi con somma dolcezza e soavita tanto grande die poss o assieurare 
La S. V. no havessi la mira ad altio die ad iina pietii '■incera disin- 
teressata da tutte le cose del blondo. ed a togliere la confusione ed 
i serupoli delle con.sdenze di tutta La Vliristianita di ques' Oriente, 
La Sua Santa Pieta preiiderebbe per certu qudle nnSure die eunveii- 
gono alia gloria di Xostro Signore, puidie dove non e pace ne unione. 
poca speranza n’e della presenza di Dio. 

La pieta di Beatissimi Pontetici antecessori della S. V. e stata 
grandissima. Con tutto cib so die quei che havevano I’autorita dai 
Pontefid non ban dato alia Santa Sede qudle ampie notitie die con- 
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veiiivano alia pace e<l unione necessana per i! Iniou escinpio alle aiiiine 
iiuovauieutti c )ii\'ertite al coiiosciinento di Dio, iiia die al contrario le 
loro rieliieste non hauiio inirato acl altro die ad acci'escere la Loro 
poteaza per dar ila iiiteiidere ai {mpoli (Idle cose r-lie T^a \ . 
eoiinscera dalle con^eijnenze. il quale ahhastanza mi costo da! dispaedo 
di(' I'ioevd (jiianilo iiiterceild per la pace e per la pieta die eoiiveniva. 

Ifo da rappresentare alia S. troppo piii die pic<'-a coiiipreii- 
der'>i ill iiiia lettera e co>i iid diinettero ad uii nieiiioriale consee'uato 
al ^opradetto 1’. 'I’aciar. segnato di inio inano jier rappresentarlo alia 
S. \', con ogai rispetto e sijniini'(-iiune, e non diiliito clie aldiia 1 dietto 
die coavieae al servitio di Xo^fio Signore, alia gloi ia della S. alia 
pace e i|niere ddle consdenze di inigliaia di aniaie in ([iie^t nriente, 
le ([iiali olh'e inolte havranno qnesta singolare oliligazioae di pregare 
Dio X. S. per la loaga vita ddia S. 

[1 Re ado Signore non lia \olnt() ditt’erire di ciirrespnadere ai 
Ri ■evi deMa S. \’. e co^i ha noniinato il -loprai.letto 1’. Taeiar per Sn^j 
inviat'i strordinario [nu’ 'cilntarc' da Sna parte La S. V, e di a'^sicurarla 
della Sna [irotef tioiie e ^occors i per tntti i rdigiosi e ( 'hristiani essi^- 
lauti non -^olo iiei .Siioi regni in i ancora ia tntto FOriente. come anciira 
per iat'ormare La S V. ddla '^na ottinia vohinta : del die La S. V. 
gustora molto. 

Il "loprail.'tto Inviato jn-e'-eater'i alia S V. (la mia parte alcnne 
co-ie di ([ne-.t' < h ieate alle ([Uali prego la S. V. di far I’lionore di accet- 
tarle, il die mi sard di s((mai() gii'-to e coasolatioae ; ed as-iicnro La 
S, y. die i snoi aaaaali (-onimaadi non rni saraaao miiiori. 

Xoa ho altro a doiaaadare die con somma hnmilita la Sua 
Santa heaeilittione. L Iddio conservi La S. per coasolatioae di 
tntta la Lhi i-t ianitii — (pn-'to e il desiderio di die e Reatissiaio Padre 

I>dla .'>aatita \’o'^tra, 

.Molto hnmih; liglio. niolto uhFii(lieate. (,' molto ohhligato ^eiaitore, 
jFilla Bara di Siam. 


2. (lean 1688. 


L. Pn.xrr.Kox, 
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English Translation of the Italian Version of Phai lkon’s 
Letter to the Pope, Dated 2 / 1/1 G8.S, .\t the Vatican. 
(Carpeona 32 .) 

Most Holy Father, 

Upon the arrival of Father Tachanl at this (/Vnirt. 1 learnt 
of the honour which lour HoliiK"<s hah conferred upon me 1)\- 
accepting my letter : and I felt deep regret that this Father should 
have been detained at Paris by ill-liealth and [aevented fioiii goine 
to Rome on my behalf to l<iss the feet of Voin- Holiui'ss and to com- 
municate matters of great impoi tance bi>th foi- the service of Our 
Lord and for the spread of his Holy ( Iosp,-| in this part of tlie Fast 
In charging him with this mission. I had in mind Idth tin* 
keen fatherly attection of Vour Holiness for the^e hinds and 
for the whole world, also the duty I owe to Our Lord 
God not to pass over in .sileni.-e any m.itters atlhcting it which 
may come to my notice. I trust therefore th.it Vour Holiness will 
accept with approval all that I write on this subieet. in which I 
admit I am deeply concerned, and I rely up(jn the nature of my 
communication (which concerns the welfare of the Holy Mother 
Church) to secure for me a fa\'ourabie reply. 

Could you but see. Holy Father, the present state of the 
Church here, and the road that is open for spreading the Hol\- 
Go.spel in this, the greater portion of the Eai-th, without appealing 
to force but with all gentleness and hindnesSj — (for I protest that 
my aims are pure and free from all worldly matters, being focussed 
upon the removal of the doubts and confusion that afflict the con- 
sciences of all Christians in this jiart of the East) — Vour Holiness 
would doubtless take such stefis as would be conducive to the ghuw 
of God; since where Peace and fTnity aiv absent, there is small hope 
of God’s presence. 

Most eminent has been the piety of Vour Holiness’ predeces- 
sors, Popes of ever blessed memorv : notwithstanding this. I know 
that their Delegates have failed to furnish the Holy See with 
such full rep()rts as are desirable in the cause of that Peace 
and Unity^ so necessary by way of example to those newly con- 
verted to the knowledge of God, and that on the contrary, the 
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aim of all their claims has been solely to augment their own power 
by influencing popular opinion in matters which Your Holiness will 
learn from the setpiel, as I learnt full well to my own cost when my 
mediation in the cause of peace and proper decency was dismissed. 

I have more to submit to Your Holiness than can he contained 
in a letter ; I am therefore having recourse to a ilemorandum which 
I have signed with my own baud and entrusted to Father Tachard 
to pa«i on to Your Holiness with all respect and submission: I have 
no doubt that it will be etfective in God's service for the honour of 
\oui Holiness and for the peace and repose of thousands of conscienc- 
es ill these Eastern lands, whose special duty it is to pray God to 
grant Your Holiness a long life. 

The King, my Master, desirous of replying directly to the 
letters of Your Holiness, has appointed the afore.said Father Tachard 
as his special Envoy to greet Your Holiness with the assurance of 
liis help and protection for all Christians, not onlv in his kingdom 
hut in all the East, also to convey an assurance, which Vour Holiness 
will much appreciate, of his very good will. 

'rile same Envoy will ofl'er to Y<iur Holiness on my account 
sundry objects from this part of the East, which I beg Your Holiness 
to do me the honour to accept, 'riiis. I protest, will aflbrd me as 
much pleasure and comfort as do the yearly orders which I receive 
from Your Holiness. 

Nothing remains for me but to pray with all humility for 
\our Holiness 'I'hat T i)ur life may be preserved to be a comfort 
for all Christians is the praver of 

Your Holiness' 

Most humble son. and most ohi-dieiit ami most obliged servant. 

C. Ph.vi’lkox. 

Written fr un the Bar of .Siam, 

'2nd January. 1G8S. 
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To 

IJLK IIDLY LOKD AND FATHER 

POPE INNOCENT THE Xlth 

F T O JI 

LORD CONSTANT PHAULKON 

Since Your Holiness is pleased to take such -pecial interest in 
disseminating our Holy Faith, and cherishes sucdi tender I'eelings tor 
the Christian Coimiiunity in tliis part of the East ; since aNo a know- 
ledge of all the circuiiistaiiees relating thereto cannot hut contrihute. 
to the formation of cunclusioiis and decisions worthy of tlie Glory of 
God, I for my part crave permission mi behalf of the large Christian 
Community in Tonkin to submit certain matters in ilueoriler to Vour 
Holiness, for the proper imderstanding of which I should explain t(i 
Your Holiness the former conditions enjoye<l by these poor creatures 
and the origin of the desperate .straits to which they have been 
reduced. 

It is well known that the Fathers of the Company [of .Jesus] 
were the first to preach the Gospel in Tonkin, and were for man\ 
years practically the only labourers in that Vineyard of the Lord, 
in which — as their Records relate — they were the victims of much 
persecution. 

In the end, Fr. Fuciti wa.s taken into favour by the King and 
bv the greater part of the Royal Family, with the result that he was 
allowed to wear clerical dre.ss, and the privileges he enjoyed were 
reflected up on his Church and Flock ; furthermore, the respect in w hich 
the Je.suits were held was such a.s to warrant great hopes for the 
conversion of the entire pojmlation. 

For rea.sons only known, as so often happens, to Gods own 
infinite Providence, it plea.sed God to permit the Bishop of Beiitus 
together with Mgr. Pallu to come in lav attire among the people wuth 
w'hom the Portuguese reside in Siam, and to be expelled from 
the settlement with much loss of dignity and mortal dangei. After 
suffering much inconvenience, they [the Bishops] had recourse to the 

1. Vat. Bibliotecii Carpinea. Congregatione. 32. 
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expedieDt of obtaining credentials from the King of France, which 
took the form of a simple letter of introduction. 

They .spent six months haggling with the Siame.se Court over 
the procedure required for the reception of this letter. The agree- 
ment which they finally made was that the aforesaid Gentlemen 
.should carry the letter into a pavilion, where it ^\as to be opened 
in the presence of the whole Court ^ excepting the Koyal Family. 

The iie.xt day, the letter was carried to the Royal audience 
chamber in a great golden lx)wl, and deposited upon a silver table, 
distant several paces from the throne. 

The Bishops removed their shoes, and having put on new 
slipper.s at the entrance to the hall, proceeded to take their seat 
upon a carpet. Between them and the King stood the silver table 
on which was the letter and the presents which they brought from 
Europe. 

A similar reception was accorded to the letter from Your 
Holiness. 

His Majesty observed the favourable and gracious terras in 
which the Bishops were recommended to Him by Your Holiness and 
by the Most Christian King. He was pleased to take them under 
his protection and to bestow favours upon them on every occasion, 
as is known iKjtli to your Holine.ss and to His Most Christian Majesty. 

Thus assured of support, the Bi.shops took counsel concerning 
lonkin and Cochin-China. Having taken copious advice, they 
fitted out a small ves.sel for Tonkin under the command of a French- 
man named Dumeuil. [Dumesnil.] As however they set out some- 
what late in the season, they were carried out of their course as far 
as Land s End [of the Eiist where Manila is situated.] Here, as all 
the world knows," Mgr. Pallu. Bishop of Heliopolis, took ship for 
Spain. 

They, [the Bishops], being failed in their [first] attempt, made 
terms with an English trader plying between Siam and Tonkin. 
This man carried some of their Missionaries to Tonkin wearing the 

1 . Lit ; family." 

■J. He was arrested for landing in Spanish territory without a 
permit and sent to Spain in chain.«. 
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dress of laymen. 

4 he latter straiylitway .sought hv sundry methods to .suppress 
the Jesuit fathers ratlier than to extend the [limit.-.ofJ the Faith and 
t'j baptise tlie natives. Finding. h(j\vever. that the Christians stood 
firm in their allegianee they had recourse tii Rome, and sent false 
infijrmatioii to the (Jollege of (Cardinal:-, 'with such success that Fr. 
Fuciti and his colleagues vere withdrawn. 'J'he latter were desp(jiled 
of their Cluirches, and of their liouses, furniture, and all they pos- 
sessed , they yere also prohibited from re-entering Tonkin or Cochin- 
China by any route. 

The King sent to Macao and threatened that city with his 
vengeance unless Jesuits ^vere sent him. 

tShijrtly afterwards, the N’icars began to ordain certain Chris- 
tian [converts] to aid them in their Missionary work. 

The next event was that the European Mis.sionaries were 
denounced as being French trader.s-^ and it wu.s only with much 
difficulty tliat the Bisliop.s were allowed to leave the city. 

The re.sult is that the only Ministrations available for these 
pour lambs are those of peasant priests, who lack tlie training and 
practice needed to perform their Ministry, and commit countless 
solecisms, which are not fitting to be mentioned to Your Holiness 
and ^N-liich I should blush to relate even in private. 

Such [HViccdiire iu the guidance of the fiock would occasion 
grave disorder even among the be'st Christians of Eurmie, and much 
more aiiuing natives ^vhose faith is still in the hud. Can the reve- 
rence due to our Holy See in lieatheii land.s he preserved intact, when 
Ministers are discovered living such lives ' 

It is a fact that at this immiciit more than 2(H»,0I)0’ pers'ins 
refuse Cimfessioii, Communion, the hearing of Mass, and the per- 
formance of the cultural duties incumbent upon them ; and when 
they are overtaken by death, they invariably call iu vain for the 
customary assistance. 

1. Bee.-oise <4 their lay dre.-s. Scr. Ref. I\ . b7. 

The Bi.'hop suggested we.tring yellow robes, hke the Buddhists, 
but Rome vetoed the idea in March 1685. 

2. In the text — 200m. 
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For these reasons they felt compelled to send four Catechists 
to implore me to intei'vene on their behalf with the Bishops to 
despatch a Jesuit Father to console them ; and, if I could not procure 
it. to put them in the wa 3 ’ of obtaining a passage to Europe, in order 
that thev might pro.''trate themselves at the feet of lour Holiness 
and unfold the wretched condition of their con.sciences, and beg for 
the proper and customary assistance. 

When informed of this. I insi.sted upon the presence of one 
of the Bi.shop's Missionaries at the interview which I accorded to 
these Catechists. 

After listening to the exposure of their ca.se — as alreadj- 
stated — and though strongh- impi-essed b\’ its justice, I urged them 
to submit to the order.s of the Holv’ Mother Church. I told them 
that such submission would afford Your Holiness a real pretext for 
assisting them in the wa^^ the\' desired, while their jjresent head- 
strong actifjn onl\- served to prejudice the Apostolic See against them 
and against the Jesuit Fathers. I urged that since all Ministers are 
Ministers of Christ, it is uuseeinh’ to draw distinctions between the 
sacraments administered b\’ individuals, which sacraments should 
be received in deep humility, if thev* are to be pleasing to God ; and 
that the shortcomings of the aforesaid Ministers can do them no 
injury in their devotions, and can only hurt the Ministers themselves. 

They replied with much reserve that thej’ knew this full 
well, but that the Cliri.stiaiis were so disgusted bv the evil exhibition 
that the\‘ were incapable receiv"ing such counsels unless accompanied 
bv a change [of .staff J. Thev urged repeatedlv that in anv case the 
3Iissionaries from Europe were powerless to heal the wounds caused 
bj- the instructors tbe\' themselves bad chosen. 

I stated mv conviction that if the Cluistians would submit to 
Your Holine.ss, their praj’er.s would obtain from \uur Holiness both 
a reversal of the Interdiction against the Jesuits, and the despatch 
of many members of that order to console them. 

Tlie^’ replied that for their part tlie\' would much appreciate 
such a gracious favour, biat that the Christians were so incensed 
against those who bad separated them from their original Ministers, 
whom they looked upon as their veiy Fathers, that, unless a Jesuit 
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I’eturned to instruct them, tliere was no prosj-ieet ('f a .settlein(;‘nt, but 
rather of increased di^onler. Tln-v th-^refeuv humbly be^e'ed me on 
behalf of the di.ssatistied Chri.stians either to .ibtain the Ri'-lmp-, 
permission fora Jesuit to be sent to lliem [lendiiiL;' the phemiire of 
Your Holines.s to apply a remedv. or els- to a-'si.st them to -o in 
pers.’ii and lay theins-lves at tlie feet of Your flolim-ss and criue 
protection for their coimtitu-nts together with the eoneession of that 
which would brine- s olace to so manv tli ms.uid souls, a !ar--e numlier 
of whom Were passine to the life bevond witliout the beiietit of any 
Sacrament. 

These words, 3Iost Holy Father, madi: so rleep an impression 
upon my mind that I was at a loss for a reply, 'ince [ felt <-omj>e)h.'l 
to procure tlieir rerptest. supported <is it '.'.■as in- sucli a leaso-nahlc 
appeal to the justice of their ca-e. 

I said, therefore, that [ would discms the matter with the 
Bi.shopj, and that I was certain tiiat he would b' -ood enough t-i 
afford them relief and save them from li.ivino to confront all the 
dangers of the deopi merely to obtain the p-rformance J’ wliat would 
be held by Your Holiness t<> be a binding duty 

Knowing liowcver that the King of France had definitely 
forbidden the French Jesuits*^ tci take the Oath flrawn u[i fiy the 
‘Propaganda’’; fearing al.so that if I approached the Bishot) on the 
subject, he might make his con.'-ent dependent u[ion the willingness 
of the selected Envoy to take the U.ith I felt unalilo to re-[)!y. even 
conditionally, until I had sounded Fr. F<mtonai tic.- lea'ler ol the six 
French Jesuits, concerning his intentions. 

The following dav I sent for ir, [•uiiteiiai and exjtlained the 
circumstances of the Christian dock in loiikiii, t-llin;^ him that it 
would be an easy matter for him to bring to the Christians in Tuii'i' in 
the succour that they crave, an action which would be welcome both 
to Your Holiness and to the King his master. His reply -.vas that 
though ready to perform all the duties incumbent upon him, he was 
nevertheless unable, in defiance of the ■ 1 ropaganoa s piohiV/iti ui. to 

1. iSis Je.suit astroiiomei-. im-luJing T.ich.inl. c.nae nut w-ith Je 
Chaumonf s emb,-i-sy in 1 i58o. aiiJ twelve mnre in ItisT with L.i 
Loubere. 
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send a JeMiit tn Toukiii. 

Meetiii;,^ the Bisliop a few days later, I informed him of all the 
aforesaid troubles, hut said iiothiujj about the steps contemplated in 
the event of his refu'^al to help. 

I brought bjrward every conceivable argument in support of the 
justice of the case; but all that I gut in reply was that the trans- 
ference of a Jesuit wa.s outside his juri.sdictioii. 

He ga\e vent to his impatience with both Jesuits and Cate- 
chists. minimising the nuiiib.u's of tho^e who are atfected, and 
asserting that it was p'lssible that things might mend ijf thein.selves, 
since they were less desperate than 1 represented them. 

I submitted to him the many sources of information I possess- 
ed apart from the Catechists. These he could nut deny; but he 
remained tirm, and swept awa\’ all my arguments with the reiter- 
ation that it was outside his jurisdiction to send a Jesuit to Tonkin. 

I made no secret of may surprise that His Grace, as Con- 
troller of the -Mission in Tonkin had sent no report on the position 
of urt'airs there, where more than 4,OU0 Chiistians were dying ever}’ 
year unshriven, iimre particuhirly since the limits of his jurisdiction 
f(;rbade him to apply the remedy indicated. 

I added that the return of the Jesuits was called for in the 
interest both of justice and (d‘ present needs, and told him that Your 
Holiness and the L’ropagaiida liad been prexiously misinformed, and 
that if His tlrace denied t<j so many .souls the consolation they 
re(piired, I personally should complain (if it t'i V(iUr Holiness. 

He admitted that there was nothing tii prevent me from 
wi itiiig a c lUiplaint hut he d<juhted whether my letter wotild ever 
get as far as V(jur Ihiliiiess. 

I told him that I could nut believe that Rome was so iiiiper- 
vi'ius to the recepti(ii) of the truth, as he made out ; and that where 
the salvation of a single soul was iiivolv(.‘d, such behaviour would 
merit the Uiviue disapproval, and all the more where .so many 
thousand '-ouls were involved. 

I urged that the distress of all these new couvert.s. who only 
ueeiled the pre-'eiice of (iiic (jf Gods Ministers to satisfy them, con- 
stituted ail elementary duty for His Grace towards God, and that 
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it was worth his while to poiiJer on the otfeuce ami injury wliich 
our Holy Religion would sutler in the natives estimation, when 
they observed the uneoiiipromisiug hai.shiiess of the leailers of the 
Churcli and the lack of harmony amongst them. 

I charged all this on his conscience and lield him answerable 
before God for it, stating my conviction that the goodness and kindly 
zeal of Your Holiness would instantly apply the needed balm as 
soon as the trouble was known. 

In conclusion, I showed my disappointment at the discoverv 
that all the favours 1 had showered upon the Ghurch out here hail 
not won me a concession which depended so completely upon him. 

Every imaginable arganneiit which 1 could adduce in the 
cause of justice and coimuonsense. supported by precedents drawn 
from sacred and profane history, ^vas powerless to extract anything 
more from him than a repetition of his previous answi.U'. 

Not only did the Bj.shop refuse my so just re piest, but his 
dependents took it upon themselves to raise their voices against tlie 
Fathers of the Company of Jesus, threatening that their ( Icneral 
would be called upon in Rome to account for tiieir actions out here, 
firstly for agitating to go to Tonkin in spite of the prohibition, 
secondly for alienating the sympathies of a .Mini.ster of the King; 
which I frankly assure Your Holiness is the reveise of the truth. 

Some days afterw'ards, when the Bishop was about to proceed 
to AyutTa, he asked Fr, Fontenai to tell me that, mi thiukiiig it 
over, he felt he owed me some degree of satisfaction in the Tonkin 
business. Althougli compelled to proceed to Ayut la, he promised, 
■when there, not to forget hi.s obligation. This he continued from 
Ayufia in writing some days later by the hand of Hr. de la Yignee. 
On returning to Lopburi, he told me that if I could wait until the 
next sailing of tlie lleet after this one, he might be able to allow 
one or mure Jesuits to go to Tonkin, hut that under existing 
circumstances it was dangerous. 

On the arrival here of the twelve Fiencli Je-uits. I felt it mv 
duty before God, and therefore uii behalf of Your Holiness, to 
endeavour to obtain the despatch of some of these lathers to loukiii. 
as the Bishop had promised. the same time, I determined to ask 
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the Bishop his opinion in the presence of Mr. Cetjeret — the Envoy of 
the Most Christian Kinjr — and of ail the leadintr ecclesiastics. 

I omit the account of that discussion, and leave it to Fr. 
Tachard to relate it to Your H<.)lincss. It will then be seen that the 
Bi''hop, though he promised to consult with Fr. 'I'achard. never 
mentioned the matter to him at all; just as though the souls which 
were perishing M'ere of no account. When I taxed him with the 
question whether those souls should be allowed to perish, his answer 
was ; If it is their wish so to perish, what can we do ? " 

•Seeing therefore that no hope remained through that channel 
of Ijringing consolation to tlnjse poor Christian.s, I deteriinned to allow 
their representatives t‘> go and prostrate themselves at the feet of 
Your Ilolines’', ami to crave a bles.sing and a gracious favour which 
will bring relief to all those souls who will ever be constrained to 
pray for the health, long life .ind happiness of Your Most Hn]y 
Persijn. 

Iviiowiiig with all the world Your Holiness' zeal and renown, 
I have nothing to add on this sul.ject, but feel serene and confident 
in the protection of Y'oiir Holiness, who will order affairs in that 
kingdom to the Glory of God and of Your Holiness, since I hold it 
my duty merely to inform Your Holiness of the true version of wbat 
has happened, and to carry out the orders that it may please Your 
Holiness to give me. 

Cochin-China^ is likewise in a sorry plight, but with 
this ditference that, whereas in 'I'onkin there is unwillingness to 
attend Confession until the Jesuit Fathers are re-admitted to the 
country, in Cochin-China Confessi'jns are made to Clerical Mission- 
aries, with whom in many cases pr<»[ier relations subsist. But of a 
truth, these French Clerics and especially the .Vpostolic Fro- Vicar, 
make the most astounding demands. They repuirc that Christians 
who have confessed to a Jesuit sla.iuld repeat their Confession to 
them, as though the original C(aifession was not a Sacrament, and 
therebjre invalid. The individual has to stand at the head of the 
Altarsteps with his face to the congregation and implore God's pardon 

1 . Tlie present country of Aimani was known as Cochin-China, a 
n.oiie apj)lie<l later to tlie Mekliong delta when overrun hy the Annamites. 
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£oi‘ liaving confessed to a Jesuit, and declare tliat his Confession was 
invalid. 

Jlany of the common people have obeyed tin's order; hut 
many others, comprising the be.st and mi)st intliiential pers<jns, refuse, 
saying that if they make a second confession, it is in the belief that 
the sins already confessed to the Jesuits will by \ irtue of this second 
confession receive absolution, without any declaration in public. 

Others, goaded bv the scandalous madness of the Pro-Vicar, 
have committed actions displeasing to him; but when they repented 
and went to him for absolution, it was such that occasionallv he and 
his Ministers are found in the (.{alleys.'^ 

They have written all this to many pei^ple such as theii’ 
friends and the L>ird Bishi^p who recei\'es suggestions ^ from one 
quarter that he intercede, from another that he shouhl grant [their 
desires], from yet another that Im issue a jtersonal appeal f(U’ peace 
and quiet to relieve the con.scientious objectoi’s. Rut it is all to no 
purpose, iu spite of the fact that 1 have often and mo^t tactfully 
asked the Bishop only to deign just to relie\e the Pifi-Vicar fi'om 
his charge, and to put an end to the abuses of which the Christians 
were complaining. 

I believe the Lord Bishop did give orders legarding the 
latter, but for the former request he escuseil himself on the grounds 
that as the man wuis Pro-Vicar, he could not be lenioveil, though 
selected and appointed by His tiracc himself. 

The same people made the same complaints year by year, 
and alwav’s with the same result, until tinally in disgust with the 
shepherds givmii them thev have become unwilling either to confess 
or to receive Communion. 

Mav Your Holiness be pleased to examine the two enclosures 
entitled Cochln-CJii nn, which explain the conditions upon which the 
welfare of the Christians iu Cochin-China depends. 

The present Pi’o- Vicar was preceded first by Mr. \ achet, and 
before him bv Mr. Courtaulier. Vour Holiness may iid’er the type 

* The te.xt appe.'O's to l>e corrupt* *‘l*u tale la* — ^olutii)Ue die poche 
volte si trova nalle (Jalere e -oi uHiciali. 

1. The text is corrupt *. “Che uJeuJu Ja tmo Ji iutereeJere. ’ 
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of men they were from tlie f.rct that they were removed on account 
of the scandals they occasioned. 

Some years ago, the Lord Bishop of Heliopolis took letters of 
introduction from Europe to Cochin-China, but met there with 
a reception far different from the welcome accorded t ) him in 
Siam ; and this, in spite of the fact that his Followers are eager 
to be well received in those lands — as I only wish they were, but 
I know that they are not. 

Chiiiii. [The French], being but recent comers to China, 
are less able to cause scandals there than in Tonkin, Cochin-China 
and Siam. 

They have a good counterpoise in the Bishop of Argoli,^ a 
Franci.scan from Venice, who came to Siam by way of Batavda as 
Coadjutor to Lord Francis," the Bishop of Heliopolis, but was not 
permitted to accompany him into China. For tin’s reason, and because 
they were victims of other vexatious treatment at the Seminary, he 
left it and came to me with a request for a site where he could retire 
with his attendants wliile awaiting an opportunity of proceeding 
with them to Cliiiia. They were poor Capucins ; and the Mission 
would not gi\e them anything. In con.sequence, I had to provide 
them with board atrl lodging out <jf the proceeds of an annual grant 
allowed them by the King my master, in addition to helping them on 
their way t(j China. 

When eventually they reached China, they found that Lord 
Francis " was dead. The Bishop of Argoli claimed the right of 
succeeding him. but was disappointed on finding that Lord Francis, 
before he died, had hamled on his office to iMr. iMaigrot. I'liis was 
the cause of some slight friction between them, since the Venetian 
won every heart in bis district by his kindly manners. 

In Ciiiiihodiii'" there are many Christians, but only a single 
Jesuit, a man named Sauga, of Japanese origin. 

1. Fi.i BeniaJiuo ilell.-i Cliicxi, for wliu-e letteis of complaint see 
!Scr. ilef. III. 207. etc. 

2. Ml'. Francois Palhi. 

o. C.imboJia was distracted by wars beiriuniug in 1651 with the 
Amiamite invasion. 
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Although the Kingdom is large and well-disposed [to foreign- 
ers], the Bishops have never been there. All they have done is on 
one occasion to send i\rr. Coiu'telin, and on another one a Franciscan 
of Portuguese origin, who only e.scapeil eKpulsion from his char<'e 
and from his Order by reason of the protection he eiijovi'd from 
Your Holiness and his Superior in Koine. 

Neither of these men was able to remain lung in Cambodia, 
which lacks the amenities offered by other lamls. 

The Jesuit feeling the approach of death, wrote last Julv to 
Fr. iMaldonato,^ his Superior, and to me. .isking that some Father 
be sent to Cambodia to receive his confession airl to take care of 
the Christians after his death. Both Fr. .Maldonato and I liave 
submitted his reque.st to the Lord Bishop many times, but witliout 
result. His reply has always been that he has no one hi' can sciul, 
though anyiiue can see that there is no lack of Clerical M issionarii.'s 
in Siam. It is only too true that none of them care to take uji their 
abode in so poor and savage a land. For this reason, it is my belief 
that they would not veto the despatch of Jesuits to (.’ambodi.i, if the 
King my iMaster was to consent to spare some of the Jesuits for 
Cambodia out of those he has asked the King of Fi'ance to send him, 

JuihUilf.’ii't’ iiivJ (/s' (/c/co/'/'ooo/'.s. There used t' ) be a Imthei' 
of the French iMissii.m there, but for reasons unknown to me, he Kft 
hi.s dock unprovided with the Sacraments of tie' (’hnrch, and it is 
now sis months since he redurned here. 

I was vei’v suiqii'ised to set.' him hci-c, and asked him outright 
to what man he had handed over his I'harge. ■■ d'o no one, " he 
replied, without a blush — and he hoped his .Siiperioi-s would not take 
his departure ill, since he had remaiic'd there long enough without 
relief. 

Your Holiness may picture the surprise I fdt at hearing 
this statement. 

Briefly stated, my rejoinder was that the (loveinor of I’uket' 
should have known better than permit him to leave Ijefore a substi- 
tute had heen arranged; and that I should make it my duty to 

1. A Purtuguc'e. 

2. Juiik Cevloii- i e. Piiket. 
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prevent a repetition nf tin’s case in future. 

When I iiientioneLl it to the Bishop a few rlay.s later, he showed 
such indifference that I felt euinpelled to exclaim that in his place 
I should he less insensihle than he was to the loss of the souls of all 
who die in that province, addiiiir that Your Hcdiness would ilisapprove 
and that I deplored such an attitude. 

He assured me that in future he would arrange matters to 
the satisfaction of both Your Holines.s am! of myself. Up to the 
present moment, however, I have '-een no indication of it. 

7W/os>-e;o',r( iiiu7 Mergui. This locality was served originally 
bv a Portuguese Missionary app'iintoil by the Bishop. He was a 
good man;' but some years ago he came back [here] and only 
paid occasional visits to the Mergui ( 'hri.stians. 

The Lord Bishop int'.mded to pu.st the Franciscan at 3Iergui 
whose departure from Cambodia I have noticed. He recalled him 
here however from Teuasserim after two months and the state of 
(.lisorder remaius unchanged. 

SiLii'h'll Still inns ml tin- Rir.-I' of Siir/n. To begin with, 
there is Fr. Chaudeljoy's s,..itl--mi'nt three miles out of Bangkok 
He Used to preside tlieve i.iver sundry Christians: and the afore.said 
l.ord Vicar would often go to stay with liim there. 

Two vears ago I tiMiisferred there 400 Christian.s from jungle 
resorts before Lo[iburi, in or'.ler that tlmy, being totally ignorant of 
(loll, might live near that Father and obtain bajrtism. 

The results, thank (jod, w<;re good, for many of them have 
been con\erted. But just when the full harvest was line to be 
gathered that Prii.-st was transferred to the mastership of the Semi- 
narv where he died : all ih.at community was thus left without anyone 
capable of directing’ their souls 

Sn iiriik;’^ .Sanc-ok is a village of Mun^ and .Siamese inhabit- 
ants on the River .Meiiam. The spiritual control of this place was 
entrusted to a Fraticiscan from Rome, who was supported there. It 

1 . Rene ( ‘iiai’lioiine 111, who e.inie nut .i- Mi — ion cloctur. was for a 
Tune (ioveiltoi- of Puket. 

' 1 . Fr. Perez— 'ee D.iveiiport ~ Diary. 

?!. S.iiukok. 

4 . Lit, Pestuaii '. ; 
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happened. I was anxious to send soineoiif to Europe to rebuilil the 
Church in wliich I was baptised , and to olitain a t'avonr for iiiy 
family from the Republic of Venice. The Lord Vi<-ar theretore h.-t 
me have [the services of] this brother, and promised that his place 
should ht‘ taken bv another; but up to now he has not fultilled his 
promise, in spite of mv intercessions lor tho'Se t,'hi istians left 
eompletelv destitute. 

Siam} 'fhese u'entry nc.w keep up thiae esiablishuit-nts in 
the citv of .Siam. In the first |>lace, the .Seminary, in which the 
King', my master, has already erected a big building and a Church is 
now nearly completed. The value of c-.iustructiuns made fiy the 
King amounts to (ilt.OOd pieces ol eight .' but when it is hnisbed i 
kn.iw not where the Christians will be found to use it 

I could wish they [the .Missionaries] had learnt the language 
Well enough to be able to convince men instead of condemning them, 
as they do nosv. I a.ssure ^ our lloliiie-". tin-y make themselves 
rii.liculous in the eves of the natives, and to hear them 'peak Sianie'e 
is like hearing a .'''|■■otsman sjie.ik' English ■ while all the giaod tin-y 
accomplish is to sing Mass and \ > spei-s, and make experiments on 
the poor creatures in their hospital. 1 heir intentions :ire good ; bnt 
they lack the power an.l ahility t-> pi'i.dui.-e ri-'ults ci.m[iaiable with 
their aims; and this imjiells them to e-.mmic all 'oits o! hlandr-rs in 
ordei' to put themseh'es right. 

Their second estahlisliim-nt is at .Mapram ’ wheie the\ laing 
up some pupils in coiiiliti 'iis that are soi-ilid in it-sjiect ol boai'd 
hadn-ing and elothing. Rut it is tiiily right that the pupils should be- 
well looked after, in ord.-r that there may Im eiieouragement for them 


to come, and for tlieir jiareiits to hriiig fheiii. 

Rein*-'' opposnd to siieli parsimonx'. I asked what their annual 
e.xpeuses were. I was uald that '2~>i> pieces of eight are spent for !SU 
pupils aud t\vo priests also that at Rome their jiupils had heeii 

]. An altcriiiitb (‘ iriiiie foi Aviit i.i. 

■ 2 . Rix Dullir. ol lli.il ui'i-rh tour Eiieli-h -lii!liiie~ oi om- Freiick 


j. ilaliapram. on the lioht li.iiik ol the Aiit uiig riier, a tew luiie- 
above Avut'ia. 
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w’iiniily eoiiimendefl. I'his led me to ask how it was that tliey were 
taking no steps to alleviate the condition of penury under which 
they laboured. Considering tliat their pujjils, ,so far from serving 
any useful purpose, constituted a reproach to the Faith. I determined 
to improve their lot, and to bring them into the city, where I liave 
founded a big College for 100 pupils. 4 Fathers and a Covernor, 
which costs me 1,500 pieces of eight a year. 

'I’he death of Mr. ilondorin is a great grief to me. since his 
industrv, good manners and ample learning fitted him well for the 
task of educating those youths ; and there is no one fit to replace him. 

Lnt'o} There is a Ro 3 ’al House where the Sacraments are 
administered to lielievers, hut the I’astor is such a subject of scandal 
that I hlnsh to mention it to Your Holin<-ss. 

d'here is another station in the Porcelnk' Province for a 
Priest ami a Franciscan Friar, both men of good repute; from the 
evidence of their letters, copies of which are enclosed, I have hope 
that thev wdl render service to God. 

Having completed mv relation of the afiairs of the Christian 
c(.)mmunit 3 ', I now ask leave to make a few short refioctions, tij the 
end that Your H'fiiuc.ss may Judge whether the things mentioiieil are 
for tile good of God's C'hurch. I a.sk:- 

1) . [If Clerical attiie is] one of the functions of our Church, 
is it proper [for priests] to wear lav dress in places where Christianity 
has penetrated ' 

2) . Is it projjer that the hearer of letters from Your Holiness 
and tile iMost Christian King shunlil be stultified' by the arrange- 
mi-nts made [fur his reception]; .since tliose letters were intended to 
.si'iN'e as introduction.s for them on all occasions, ami to he a source 
of sure protection in this coinitiy ' 

fi). Is it seemly that Ministers (fi' the Gu.spel, who are per- 
mitted to wear their clerical dress, should he excluded in fa%’onr of 
others in lay attire, indistiiiguisliahle from merchants, as the Bishops 

1. fioplmi'i. 

2. ttaii P.i rieiiit iie.ir l’its:iiiiili)k. 

5, The text is eoiriipt. •* I )i ilis[.f)uei' le rose in T;<1 luauiera rlje 
re-tava aiinilito Caiiiiieliilito ?) av.mti Ji dichi-iiai'i il portatore 
delle Lettere, 
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and priests in Tonkin advertise tlieinselves to be ? 

4) . Is it lawful to carry off a neighbour's goods under the 
professed sanctieju of tlie Holy See, causing scandal to the lieathen 
and new converts ' 

o’). In the light of C’hrist’s authoritv given to his followers to 
preach the Gospel in all parts of the earth, is it lawful without 
the weightiest reasons, to hinder this consuuiniatiou hv depri\ing 
the regular clergy of their heritage, and by expelling them from 
the Churches thev have founded, although the most suitable men foi- 
the ministry are to be found in their ranks ' 

6) . Can the Apostolic Missionaries permit thi' employment 
here of men, illiterate, untested, attached to no religious ( )rder, of 
unbridled lusts, — men who in Enr<,>pe serve- only for the humblest 
duties of the Church, hut who are made head over all in the East, 
where patience, abstinence, prudence and other \ irtues ai-e essential ' 

7) . Can anything he exiiected from .\pest<)lic .Mi"ionaries 
who have made no study of jdiiles(-)phy and theoli.;gy if no rigon.ius 
selection is to he niai.le of candidates fm- the East ' 

5) , Can it be right to admit to .tbdy ( )ri.lers men who are 
so ignorant and depraved that they offend even tlie c arsest of the 
Christians ? 

9j, Can such harsh and unkind [treatment] of tho^e in (,'ochin- 
China be right, when thev hate given up their homes and their 
property in order to maintain the J-’aith out there ' 

10). Since the .Vpo'tolie Vicars h:i\e no one they can spare 
to look after those souls, what object i-an they ha\e in preventing 
others who are willing from going to them ' 

A discussion of these questiems would detain me too long, anil 
I know that Your Holine'S may be ivlied upon to promulgate the 
orders required. 

I now desire- to lav befot-c- ^lutr Uolim-ss certain actions i n 
the part of the Apostolic I'icars which would have resulted without 
a doubt in tln-ir banishment, if it were not tor the protection they 
enjoy with Your Holiness. 

Your Holiness will know that the Portuguese administer two 
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Clmi'chfs with tnore than -l-OO souls in tin’s place. ^ These Churches 
wi'i'e ahvavs undei' the Bisliopric of llalaeca until the capture of that 
plaee by the Dutch : after which they were transferred to the Arch- 
bishop of (ioa. the Primate and spiritual head of India. 

After the arrival in Siam of the Apostolic Vicars, the King of 
Portugal wi'o'e several very strong letters forbidding all his subjects 
to render allegiance to the aforesaid Vicars; and the same procedure 
was taken bv the head-church ;n (ioa 

In IGSd a Portuguese Embassy came to this Court to complain 
of I he persecution inflicted by the Vicars on the PorttigUe.se. who had 
lived in peace btr so many years undm- the aegi.s of the King, my 
master and to entreat him to accord them his continued protection. 

The King, my m.tster. made excns<»s for the aforesaitl Vicars, 
and detiii'd all know leclge of any ill-treatmeiit iiiHieted on the Portu- 
guese behind his back. He repeated w hat he had said wdien the 
Hishup of Heliopolis complained [nf nnhii-isi/] to the Kingiluring 
an audience granted to him. 

1 wouhl ask Voiir Holiness to observe that the King i.if Siam 
not, oiiK’ br.d;e otf negotiations with the Portuguese .-Vmbassador on 
this account but informed the Bishop of Heliojiolis that tin; nature 
of the sexatiui.s ( cs -inplained of] was so monstrous that he could not 
credit them and ac.|Uitted [the Bishopj 4if the chaige 

I'his \’eai'. by the terms of a general circular froin (doa to the 
member' of the ( tnler of It'iminican' to w hich he belongisl, Itom 
Pet.n- M artvr was a[i[)ointeil \ icar .and t 'oinmis'ioner of the ,'sacred 
t.ttiice for the Portuguese. 

The Father is i,f a ipiiet an uuwarlike disposition, anil I 
persuaded him. when he 'how ed me his letter of introduction from 
the Ndear ( leneral of (Ioa. to work under the Apostolic Vicar and 
lake the ( )ath. This he did on the understanding that the Bishop 
should le.-ui.' his attemlants alone, sine,- they were due to leave in 
.September and not to reside here. 

The Bishop made no objection, and proiniseil to leave them 
alone, on the condition that they took no part in the functions of tin: 
parish priest. 

i Ayut'i:t. 
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,S')ine 'lays later, the Bi'ihop told me, \vlieii I called rai liim, 
that he prijposed to write an exliortati'm to the aforc'^aid Dominican^, 
and he was ylad I should know of it. 

I'o this I replied that His (Irace was hound to do s.), ]i; ' ivid> d 
they were open to receive liis admonition; hut that if. as I !ielie\erl 
to ])e the case, they were not, then it was useless. He said howevei 
that he could n<jt excuse himself from this duty. 

I immediately lejuined : '■ My Ijjrd, if Your (hace would lull 
•• }iermit these priests to serve without taking the Oath, I helieve that 
then they would take it. ” 

This [permission], he saifl, was impos,-.ihle. I therefore beg^e 1 
His Lordship to do nhacever would be conducive to the general 
Welfare and )ieace of mind, provided it involved nothing detrimental 
to the King, my master. 1 reminded him that tlm leasons foi' tlieir 
rebellion against His ^laje.sty which nere adduced by the Macassars, 
Malays, and other Mohammedans wa.s that he favoured the ( hiistians 
to the prejudice of all other creeds, which re'xdlion invi.ilved great 
peril fur the King, the country, and tlie whole Christian communily. 

Shortly afterwards, thi.s Friar, Peter .Martyr, came and com- 
plained to me that the Bi.shop had insisted that his two h'ompanions 
sH(.)uld submit, and threatened tlmm r\')th diverse penalties 

I was astounded at this Prelate's action . ...^. [Ihe King] 
s^nt for me and instructed me to tell the. Bishop on his behalf that 
he must on no account disturh the peace of tho.se etijoying his I’oy.il 
protection, adding that he would rejoice if the rulers of Europe 
would arrange matters in the West, .so as to halve the jieoph' in 
Eastern lauds in [leace. 

One day, on meeting the Bi'hop, without disclosing the King's 
scutimeut.s I gave him some advice which I supporteil with excellent 
rea.sons for over an hour; hut I obtained nothing from him of 
anv value, since hi.s uiimoveahlc obstinacy baulked me and eluded all 
rea.souiug. I was therefore compelled to diHclu,se the s.;ntimeDts of 
the King, my master, to him. 

What was my astonishment to perceive that even this had 
no eti’ect. For after his return from Ayut ia. he came to me and 

1. The words •• II Re " must be supplied to m.ike sense. 
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anooimeerl that he had sent those Dominicans a pri\'ate letter, in which 
he had suspended them. He .said he feared jrreatly that his action 
iniuht cause ort'en^ie to tlie Kiny, iiiy master. l)ut that his duty left 
him no alternative. 

I made no .secret of my amazement at his .scant regard for 
His i\Iajest\ '.s orders, wliicli had .so ju.sta foundation, and I confessed 
my an.viety as to how Hi.s Majesty would take the new.s, heartily 
praviug he might not hear of it. tliough I did neit see now it could be 
kept from his ears. 

A few davs later the Bishiip asked me if all was ipiiet in the 
Portuguese settlement. 

Without admitting that it was. I e.vpressed my hopes that 
His Grace, after what he had told me already, would not fail in his 
ohijg'atie.u, au'l that I was under no illusion concerning the danger to 
which he [and his friends] had e.xposed both themselves and the 
whole .Mission , since heathen Kings are no more tolerant than their 
Christian Vjrothers of trifling with their f>rders. 

The Bishop s answer was that ratlier than c.xpose himself a 
second time to a reproof from Rome, he would go in person and 
pro.strate himself before Your Holiness and ask for pardon. 

I rejoined that he was free to act in his own way, and that it 
was nut for me to advise him ; but that as he w’as now fully warned 
on this subject, it was his busines.s to see what steps he .should take. 

I then returned to the charge, and emjjhasised the wrongness 
of what he had done, adding; — 

‘•Y<)ur (drace claims that your conscience will not be at rest 
'■ until those two [iriests have been su.spendcd; nevertheless, I fail to 
• see what good that will do; since, even supposing that the priests 
■■ did submit to be suspended, the result would ije that half the 
Christian community would be deprived of their sacraments, for 
'■ Your Grace is aware that the Portuguese will not confess to Priests 
“ wlio acknowledge Your (.irace, and a single priest is not able by 
■■ himself to luinister to so many, and the Jesuits do not yet know 
the language; while in the event of those priests refusing to 
■■ acquiesce in their suspension Your Grace must see what a scandal 
•' will be caused, since Our Holy Mother Church only applies suspen- 
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'■ sion in the last resort, but makes use uf the iiianv arguinent.s she 
pos.se.sses fior bringiiio home a conviction of error.'’ 

I then left him, seeing that all I did was of no elFeet. 

Two or three days later. His Majesty asked me how the 
atiair had gone. fn telling him. I did my best to minimise the trou- 
ble and to di.ssuade him from doing what justice demanded. 1 
suggested that things should be hTt as thev were until the ilej^iarture 
of the French ships, after which His Majestt’ would be able i|uietlv 
to bring home to them a realisation of their blunder. 

The King saii.l several times how sorr\ he was that they were 
(Jhristians, since otherwise he would have treated them ditfereiit 1\-, 
so Lib to demonstrate how he respects hi.s proteges. 

I ask \our Holiness t'l observe the ilaiiger m which I wins 
involved by their action. Had the advice I gave tlieiii j.iruceeded 
from the lips of a heathen minister, they would ha\e been forced to 
treat him with great deference and to carry out his suggestions 
faithfully, whereas, in my case, they hold me of ir; account, which is 
nut surprising, since they treat me as they treat my King. They 
believe^ tliey are safe, and thus able to do anything they wish ; but 
niay it not be that they are mistaken, since the Lonl has many ways 
by which to help His Churcti ?' 

Ab for me my hope, Mo.st Blessed Father, is that Vour Holj. 
ness will initiate a great work and be blessed with Iring life, goml 
health and happy increase with which tij adorn it in the eyes of Hod, 
also that Your Holiness will apjireeiate, as I imagine, niy (jpiuion 
upon the measures required out here to regulate the disorders, which 
are more exteusive than I have time to relate. I hope that Fr. 
J’achard will render a full account of them to Your Holiness, vet I 
cannot here refrain from sugge.sting several absolutely ueeessarv 
measures. 

I will here address mvself to Your Holiness as to an auuel 

1 . The te.xt iieg.mo " deny ' hut the ^en^e recpiirei- the opposite 
iiieiuiing. 

2, This sentence lias been tr.iiislated in the form of ,i question in 
order to improve the 'ense. 
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of God, \vbijse functiiai it is to judge us all with no other end in view 
tlian th* welfare eif the Faith and of the peoijle in the.se lands, also 
the good name and prestige of the Holy Catholic Church which is 
now hruiight low hy the conteuifit of the Gentile.s and the dissati.sfac- 
tion of the comerts at the stern and harsh action of its ministers. 

In the first place, tin- Jesuits uiust be re-admitted to Tonkin, 
and the f'icars inust be forbidden from ordaining any nati^■e until 
hi.s eondnct has been examined in ,si)nie college or general seminary. 
Furthermore, tlmse iiatix'e.s already ordained .should he i|uietly trans- 
fei'ied to Siam and trained hi the manner that seems best to their 
superiors. 

In Coehiu-Chiiia it will i.ie iiece.'sary to remove the Pro-Vicar 
and several others who are a disgrace and send in their place several 
Jesuits ui gently d'Oiianded by the Ixingand the Christian community. 

In China, the Church in fairly good order, if we are to 
hrh'oe the written reports In my opinion, the Bishop of Argoli 
w ill gi\ e a good aec..unt of lii^ charge, and will hrild the scales fairly, 
and prevent any po^sibilit}’ of a disturi^aiice i-sf the peace and f[uiet 
enjoyed hy the Christian.-. 

With the as.sistanco r.f God and of Vour Holiness. I hope to 
huild up a great Chri.-tian community in f lambodia espiecially in the 
< 'ourt. since the King is under rny King'.s prritection.* 

In this way. I hope to gain [irivileges for the Gospjel as well 
ar- the King’s protection [for the Christian.s], since the Siamese are 
iK.it without interest in the conversion of Gambudia, the religion in 
both Gountries being identical as I have explained at greater length 
in my discussion with Fr. 'I’achard. and he will have the good fortune 
to communicate it to Your Holiness, 

Brief Af.str.ai:t of the E-ssexteal terms of • The (J.ath ”. 

The subscriber attests that the authority of the Pope in 
spiritual matters is universal. Without I'btaining the sanction of 
this dUthoritv. not even Kin£r.s mav send out Missions. 

The subscriber agrees to conform to the orders of the Holv 

■E Cambodia accepted Siamese siizer.iiuty as a protection .igainst 
encroachment by Annani. 
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sSee to avoid all discussion aljiiub the spiritual uuinageiueiit of his 
own district; to obtain the sanction of the Apostolic Vicars before 
administering the Sacraments ; to refrain from criticising any eccle- 
siastical pronouncements ; to accept with reverence all the Papal 
Decrees in particular those (jf 23rd. i)ecr, 1673, and the Decree of 
7th June 1674. 

The subscriber promi.se ; to obey alt Decrees which may be 
promulgated in the future, and to accept without demur any penalties 
he may incur for breach of this Oath. 

Sworn by the help of Ood and of His Holy Oo.spels. 

FrENXH 1m)KE 1GN' Ofl'lCL. AsIE-IxUES OKIENIALES I'dL. 2 

Nos. 17, 64. 66. 

Pi.lKMLLA JUKAMEXTI. 

Gum summus Poutife.x .supremam et independentem pro spiri- 
buali anirnarum reginiine in universe terrarum orhe habeat auctorita- 
tem, nec ad rnitteiido.s operarios ppti Religi<jnem Ghristianam Fidempue 
Catholicarn apud infideles, et nominatim in Synarum, Tunchini. 
Camboiae, Siam! aliisque vicinis Regnis et provinciis praedicent, 
annuncient, roborent, et promoveant) ullius ddelis aut infidelis 
cujusvis status, gradus, conditionis ac dignitatis, etiam regiae e.xistat 
licentia vel consen.su indigeat, Ego...N... Hdeliter incumbarn officio 
meo in Missione juxta Sanctae Sedis Apostf)licae rnandata, et facul- 
tatem ab ea praescriptam. 

Quod si per quoscumque de meo ctaisilio circa Missiones, et 
earum administrationem in illis partibus quocumque nomine, titulo, 
vel praetextu requisitu,s fuero, ea in re niillo modo me ingeram ; sed 
judicio Sanctae Sedis Apostolicae relinipiens. tantuni muneri mihi 
incumbenti operam dabo. 

Praedicationein verbi Dei, .sacramentorum administrationem 
aliudve ecclesiasticum munus quodcumque in lucis 4 icariorum Aposto- 
licorum curae commissis nunquam exorcebo, <piibuscum(^ue privilegiis 
propriis vel meae Religionis vel aliis (piibu.svi.s munitus existam, nisi 
prius ab ipsis Yicariis Apostolicis fuerim approbatus, et ab iisdem 
licentiam in scriptis acceperim. 

In examine bullarum, constitutionum seu aliarum quarumeum- 
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(|ue litteianmi Apostulicaruin vflSaei-aeCongregationis de Propaganda 
P’ide, aut ijuoniincuinrjue decretoruni ejnsdeiii Sacrae Congregationis 
de Propaganda Pdde miiinjuaiii me iiitrouiittani, vel impediam sub 
ipiovis praetextu, aut etiain legitimae subreptionis aut obreptionis 
eausa, vel alia (juacumnue ; sed casdem sententias et deo eta ijuaecum- 
(}ue semper cum debita rovereutia recipiam. iisi|ue-ut jjar est-obcdiendo 
Sanctae Sudi ApostoHcae posfcmodum expoiiam. si (|uae contra 
earumdem litterarum vel deeretorum usum 02 )portuna videbuntur 
numquam tameii retardata executione. 

Ordines Sanctae Sedis et signanter eonstitutiones summorum 
Pontiticuin Alesandri VII, Cloinens IX, et Clemens X omni qua deeefc 
reverentia recipio, et aniplector, et n<:)minatim litteras Apostolicas in 
forma brevis exi)edita.s, iiuarum initium • Deeet Komanuiu Pontiti- 
ceiii.’’ datas die 23 Deeembris 1673, quibus contirniantur Brevia et 
Constitutiones ac etiam Decreta Sanctae Cougregationis de Propagan- 
da Fide ad favoreni Vicarium Ajiostolicaruni apud Synas deputafcorum 
emanata, et alias (juarum initium “ Christianae Religionis Charitas et 
Catbolieae Fidei etc' emanatas die septiino Junii IdT-l, quibus 
declaratur ordinarios Indiarum non jiosse exercere actus Jurisdiction- 
ales in dictos ^’icarios Apostolicos eorumque Provinciarios et operarios 
in provinciis sibi assignatis, sed eisdcm Vicariis in dictis proviuciis 
Jurisdictionein jn'ivalim <jUoad omncs conqjetere,-et alias incipientes 
“ Illius qui Charitas est etc. ’ expedita.s die 23 Deeembris 1673, 
i|uibus etuim severe prohibetur omniljus ecclesiasticis saecularibus et 
regularibus ne quisquam emcndicet, procuret, vcl acceptet ab ordinariis 
Indiarum litteras quascuiiKjue pro excrcenda jurisdictione in locis 
eisdcm Vicariis commissis,-et demum non solum jtraefatis omnibus 
constitutionibus et in eis contentis decretis Sacrae Cougregationis de 
Propaganda Fide, sed etiam aliis (juibuscumque in futurum in favorem 
etiam Vicariorum A postolicorum emanabunt, constitutionibus et decre- 
tis tidcliter et integre fjarelx). 

Piaeniissa omnia et singula inv lolabitei’ observabo et absque 
ulla tergiversatione adimplelxi. 

Si auteni,-quo<l Dcus avertat-quoquomodo contravenerim, me 
toties quoties id eveiierit, pjenis tam jier praedictas constitutiones 
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quam per Decretuiii Sauctae Congregatioiiis a Saiieto Domino nostro 
Innocentio Papa XI approbatuin, quo praesentis juramenti formula 
praescripta est, respective impasitis sponte et libere snbioio. Ita 
tactis Sacrosanetis Evangeliis promitto, voveo, jui-o. Sic me Dens 
adjuvet, et haec Sancta Dei Evangelia. 

Loi a's Suii.sc lui'i’K »xi.s. 

Ego X maun propria. 

Phaui.kox’s Letter to Mox-sieer Ff.rm.axetxe. 

Dated I.st Jaxuarv lOss. 

(Missiox.s ETRAXTiERES. VoL. 8(12, Xo. 84.7). 

A Monsieur. 

Monsieur Fermanellc, 
Procureur General du Seminaire des 
Mis.sions Etrangeres, Rue du Bac, a Paris. 

Monsieur, 

Ce n’est pas pour vous temoigner ma reconnaissanci' qiie je 
vou.s ai envoye le Crucifix dont vous nie remerciez si fort, mais j)oui’ 
vous marquer mon am it i A 

Vous pouvez croire ((Ue j'ai ete facbe d<' ce fpie les And)a.ssa- 
deurs ne vous out pas trouve a Paris: jc ne douti- point, sacbant 
votre zMe pour le S(‘rvice du Roi, mon maitre. iiue vous ne leur 
eussiez rendu de ti es gramls services. Xous ne devons pourtant (jue 
nous louer tres fort de I'attention et do rempressement ipie Messieurs 
du Seminaire de Paris out eus dans toutes les occasions oii ils ont pu 
contribuer a leur satisfaction. 

En mon particulier je suis oblige de vous rt.miercier de toutes 
vos honnetetes a, mon egard, et di- vous assurer que je suis de tout 
mon coeur. 

Monsieur, 

Votre tres bumble et tres obeissant serviteur. 

A la Barre de Siam. 

ler Janvier 168S. 


C, Phaulkox. 
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E. W. Hittchinsox. 


Traxslatiox. 

To Mr. Fermanelle, 

General Secretary of the Seminary of The Foreign Missions. 

Rue du Bac, Pari.s. 

Sir, 

The Crucifix, which you acknowledge .so warmly, was sent to 
you as a token rather of my friendship than of my indebtedness. 

You can guess how grieved I was that tlie Ambassadors should 
have missed j'ou in Paris. Knowing your eagerness to serve the 
King, my master, I am sm-e you would have been most .serviceable to 
them. 

However, we cannot fait congratulate our.selves upon the eager 
attentions shown to them by the members of the Paris Seminary 
whenever it was in their power to contribute in any way to the 
satisfaction of the Ambas.sador.s. 

As for myself, I feel bounfl to expre.ss my recognition of the 
many favours you have shown me, and to assure you that I am most 
fervently, 

Sir, 

Your most humble and obliged servant, 
At the Bar of Siam, Ht Jany. 1688. 

C. Phaulkox. 

Bishop Laxeau's Letter to Pope Ixxooext XI. 

D.vteo 21,G2/1687. 

(Prop. Fid. .Scr. Ref. vol. IY. 268) 

Siam. 21. Dec. 1687. 

Beatissime Pater, 

Res Christiana in his Missionibus ii.sdem quibus prioribus 
annis Deo miserante ampliatur progre.ssibus. atque ex lecente 
Ministrorum Evangelii qui majoris ex parte Sanctae Sedi paruerunt 
obsequio, necnon et ex nova indegenarum (qui litteras jam edocti 
sunt) ad sacra jirornotione spes non levis ati'ulget fore ut solidiora in 
posterum Catholica Fides habitura sit incrementa. 

Fnus ego inter tot gaudium spiritualium argumenta animi 
poenitudine confiteor, quod indiscreta verborum. quae in decreto de 
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juramento edendo legautnr, iiitelligentia in id ineautns prolapsus 
sim. et Sanctitati \ ostraG tnolestiain poperisse. ati|UG-L|Uod ouniiuiii 
gravissiniuui est-iii suspicioneiii non sinceri <jbse(|nii erga S. Sodeia 
devenisse meruerim : ([Uanivis antein in presentiuiii inandatis S. V. 
ac S. C. exeeutioiK'in ad litterain jani dediM'iin. tantis tauuai promi,r 
angnstiis. ut indrinitatis propriae conscientia dfterritns. non inti'lligatii 
([uanain potissimuin rations possim vrl S. \. odriisiimi'ui (i[noil absit) 
vgI rei ChristianaG detrniiGi'itnin vitaiv ni postGrnui, uiaxiiur ciiiu 
jam non supersit interpratationis loons. 

Saepe etiain oontigit in hisoe ivniotissimis mtiilelium tori'is, 
ut dum ,S. V. per pluros annos expootantur oraonlu, gra\irm’ inter- 
medio tempore periolitetair rebgio, nisi ilium agendum suseipiamus 
quod Sanctitatem Ve.stram. si praeseits atlesset ilei’i’eturam ess,-, 
attentis rerum ac temporum oircunistantiis. e<inji(.-ere \alemus, 

Xihilomiuu.s tanieu no\i, Boatis.sime Pater, me saepius trepi- 
dare timore ubi non est timor; atque variis in oa^ibus, ubi alii in 
rebus agendis perspicatiores, vel in divinis magis e.vereitat i possent 
inoffenso pede tuto progredi, liaeren- me ancipitinn ingenue t'ateor. 

His quijipe iu loeis, ubi pr.qirio licet \i\i-re arbitrio, si ,piis 
jugum regulae subire abnu<.-rit. vix ooeroi potest absipu- perturbatioue 
et pu.sillorum scandalo ; (pio tit ut iicophiti a I'dde jam susi.-epta ct 
infideles a susoipieuda-sicuti non rar.) videnius-mis-iv deterreantur. 

Hine est i[Uoil. ubi agitnr ile religionis damuo, \ e! do S. Sei.lis 
obsocjuio, vel saltern agi cxistimo [»cr[)li‘Xo animo, nihil oi.-ourrit quo 
tuto me convertam. 

Unum superest, Beatissimc Pater, ut S. \'. supplex obtestor, 
velit tandem gratiam milii ooneedeiv. inuim toties exoravi. atq\ie 
Omni me oiiere cui t'ereiido prorsus non siippetunt viia-s eximere. 
Qua sub aliorum obedientia eiaatormn (luae in amplissima adminis- 
tratione tarn saepe admisi maculas deflere. ut(iue in levioiibus .Missi- 
onum exercitiis quod superest vitae minori cum salutis aeternae 
discrimine impendere valeam. 

Quod et mild a S. \ . benigne ooncessum iri conbilens. spe 
liberationis proximae laetus oonquiesco etc. etc. 

Ludovieus. tpiscopus Metellopolitauus. ^ ic. Apl. Siam. 
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E. \V. Hutchinson'. 


Bi.shoi' Laneau’s Letter to Pope Innocent XI. 

Dated •21st Dece.mber 1687. 

(Prop. Fid. .Scr. Ref. IV. 268.) 

Siam, 21st December, 1687. 

Host Blessed Father, 

Tlie Cliristian cause in this Mission has, by God's mercy, 
made the same progress as in former years. 

IMost of tile Ministers of the Gospel have submitted to the 
Hoh- See and rendered homage; this, together with the recent ordi- 
nation of native graduates, inspires us with genuine hopes for a 
richer harvest for the Catholic Faith later on. 

Alone, amidst so many reasons for spiritual .satisfaction, I 
acknowledge with deep contrition my careless slip in mis-interpreting 
the words contained in the Decree concerning administration of -‘The 
Oath ", (hereby causing annoi-ance to Your Holiness, and worst of 
all arousing suspicions of my loyalty to the Holy ,See. 

Thus, although I have carried out implicitly the latest orders 
of Your Holiness and of the Curia. I f(‘el myself to be in dire straights 
— tile knowledge of my own weakne'S frightens me, and I do not see 
how by any means in future I can a\uid either offending Your Holi- 
ness — (which God forbid) — or injuring the Cause of the Church, espe- 
cially now that there can be no loop-liole left for doubt concerning the 
interpretation [of the ()atli]. 

It often liap[iens in (he.se fai’ distant heathen lands that, while 
several years must elapse pending ti ruling from Your Holiness, the 
religious welfar.' would meanwhile be endangered, were we not to take 
upon ourselves to di> that which we feel Your Holiness, if present, 
Yoiir-elf would li.ive decreed after considering the local conditions. 

Nolle the le'-s, Bles.sed Father. I have more often felt that I 
■■ feared where no fi-ar was.'’ and in sundry matters I franklv confess 
to have hesitated like a child before taking action ; whereas clearer 
sighted men ipf affairs, or more experienced in church matters, would 
hav e proceeded without halting. 

Moreover, in these jmrts, where a man mav live bv his own 
free judgement, if he refuses to submit to the rule, he can hardlv be 
coerced without distressing and shocking the weaker brethren 
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Thus, we often see novices turnnl away frnni tlie F.iith ali'eaely 
gained, and neit infi'eijuently unbedit ver.'. ^)l■eveIl^^■ll fieini accepting 
the Faitli. For this reason, wlien it is a ijuesrion hetwe'en thi; 
welfare of the cause and the duty owed to the Holy See, or when 
I imagine it to Ije, t tind no road of .safety to whicli I may turn. 

It only remains for me to beg. Ble.ssed Father, that ^ our 
Holiness grant me the grace I have >o <jften implored, and lelieve me 
of that load for which my strength no longer sutHces, 

.Serving under others may I be permitted to atone for those 
blemishes and mistakes wliich I have so often admitt.'i! m tlie fidl 
e.Kercise of my duties, and with les^- risk to my ultimate salvation 
devote hereafter what remains to me of life (,>n earth to humbler 
evangeli.stic duties. 

Trusting that this grat.-e my he acceded to me liy N’our Ib'di- 
110, ss, I rest assured in my lii.:[)e of a speedy release etc., etc ... 

LOF'I.S, Bishop of Metellopolis, Vicar .Apost()lic of Siam. 
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HISTORY OF WAT PAVARANIVECA 

liY 

Lini . \l'. 

Ill IfSoT Kiu^ riiiM. lvl:t') Priiici' Muiii^kut Aliliot 

Ilf Wat PavaraiiivocM. ^itiiat'id tn tin’ wall.intlininii'tli- 

erii part of the fity. Tlii> iiiiiua'-tory li.id lit-i-ii fouiiilml aPi’iit ten 
year-^ previously liv Priiire "iio luul lieen rai-^erl to the rank 

of Second Kiiy oil the accession of Plira. Xani;’ Klau. his nephew 
( ls24- 1 m 82 I. Resides some wooden I'u.ti it consisted of a large 
cruciform editice only. Iiehind wliicii were a L'hedi. which as left 
unfinislied owing to the death of the founder, and two huildings, on 
eitlier side of it. one being' used as a Lilirary and the other as a 
Preacliing Hall. 

Acci'jrding to a tradition handeil down to the p'resent time, 
this cruciform edifice had been cuj'ied fn.im tlie uu.i'u, which w.is 
erected at this p'luce for the cremation of tlc' niothiU’ of I’lincess 
Taravati. Prince Cakti's first wife and danght'-r of the -Second King 
of the First Keigu. As a mutter of fact, it had. as all such structures 
have, four fronts ojieiiing out at the e.xtreniities of the arms of tlie 
cross, (.)ne of these arms had been ileinolislitMl at the time wdieii the 
Cliedi was completed hv Prince Mongknt, as will !»■ seen luither on, 
so tliat the huilding is now shaped like a 1 Prince \ ajiraiiana has 
shown^ that, contrary to tliis accepted opinion, the present aspect 
is most prohably that of the origin.al plan, d'lie roofs of the two 
parts of the huilding iihieh are plae'-d 1 siiap'-d do not form a single 
roof with one framework, as tlie remaining part of a //e rn would do; 
on the conti'ari". each lias its own Iramework. one ending in a false 
gable on the top of the other witliont the lidge [lieces joining 
each other. Besides, each part lias its peculiar style of architec- 
ture; that wliieh forms tie- traiisVeise bar of the 1 admits 
Old of a ' I'al h‘L’\' composed of thick rectangular pillars, wdiilst 
the other part has no exterior pill.n's e\ce[it on the front. It tlins 

1. Uangkok ■ifn.'i ( imj-j). Tld' wm-k, in w liieh 

the tv.'ii List clMjiters h.ive h en wiitteii hy li.K.H. Prince HaiiiiOng 
Piajanubhav.i, was mv principal authority for the present monograph. 
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I' jusist.-' of t\vo seiianite building--, .‘'imply and rather unskilfully 
[liaced one agaiii't the other. The original fttnii'f were found only 
around that one which fi.)rins the vertical bar <if the T. Conseijuently 
thi' one originally constituted the Bc)t and the transversal one a 
N'ilulra. But the interiors of the two buildings comniunicate with 
each other. The, walls of the But are prolonged by partitions extend- 
ing the whole width of the Vihara so that the latter is reduced to 
two small chapels occupying the extremities only of the transversal 
building. The fourth arm of the cross, w hich ha.s t(;-day disappeared, 
must then have been added afti'i'wards, for the purpose of sheltering 
the great statue of Buddha Jiiuisiha. and ha\e constituted a third 
chapel, a little wider than the two eitheis. 

'file But at that time ermtained only one statue, that which i.s 
now placed behind Buddha Jinasilia. This bronze statue, nearly rive 
metres high, belonged to Wat .Sa ; tfiphan, at Phet-xaburi, whence it 
was brought to Bangkok about lt)25. Its parts were disconnected 
to facilitate the removal and when they were jilaced together again, 
some were touche'I up to accomodate the statui.’ with the taste of the 
time. Bo the head, which was covered with thick locks of hair after 
the style of the Sukhotliili periijd, wa.s polished and coiti’ed with a 
wic" made of baked earth and hav ing short rounded locks like the 
statues (jf the Av'uthia and Banglujk periods. At the side.s of the 
Buddha, two statui.'s of disci[)lcs in masonry weu'i' erected accoi'ding 
to custom. 

In each of the twei sidc-chapcl.s. placed against the piurtition 
which separates them from the nave of the Bbt, is a standing statue 
(if the Buddha, three metres high, in the attitude ealhul calming the 
ojean ", Hanked by the tW(v usual ,'latues of disciple,-. 

"file Preaching ifall contains a walking Bu'ldha in the Suklio- 
thdi syvle and two other smaller statues, ;d! three standing on the 
sane.' s. ele. Tlieir place (vf origin is unknown, 'fhe walking Buddha, 
which i' a rill-; specimen, has p.issjhly been brought from the Xi-rtli 
( f Siam bv Prince Mougkut. 

J lc' image wliieli made, aind 'till i', tin; principal ornaiiienl i-f 
the monastery is the celebrated Buddiia Jinasilia^. a bronze statue 

1. The Si.iiiie'e id'o write Jin.i ( ri. 
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fnnr meti'fs v. liirh I'ppn-seiit'' tlic BniMlia .seated in the attitude 

called the victory o\ er IMara . It was uri^'iiially iu Wat (’ri llataiia 
Mahadhatu at rhitsaiiCdok with aii')thev statue no less venerated, 
the Jiiiaraja. still in its place, and the Bhra ; h'asta, which -will he 
mentioned later on, Accoruiue- to the Annals ut' the yurtli, the 
Jina.siha, like the tw(j other statues ah i\ c-mentioued. was ca't hy 
order of h'ri Dharniatraipitaka, Iviny'oi Xieiiy SPu. at the time of the 
foundation of Phlt.suiiidok in ddh. It is plain from its features that 
this statue is foreign to the proper suhoi)! of Xieng .Sen. It has 
obviously the characteristics of the .Sfikhotliai art of the late period 
and cannot he older than the sees.md half <.!' tlie XR'th. century \ 
After the annexation of Pliltsaniddk to the kingdom of Ayiithia, the 
Jinasiha and the .Jinaraja were hotii held in great veneration hy the 
Siamese king.s and the Annaishaw preseiwed a riwud ( f tile honours 
which were rendered to them hy tiic so\ ei’e-ignis ot .Vyutlna from the 
last 4 '^arter of the XI\’th. centuiy down to the eml of tlie old 
Sianie.se capital. Phitsam'dok had to sud’or much in coii'cijui-iice of 
the Burmese iuvasi'jii au'.l of tiic civd war wliich followed tho down- 
fall of the Ayutlda dynasty. Plulja Tak found there the point ot 
resistance must ditticulc to ovcrcsmic. Wlieii he sueceedis.l in entering 
the town, he did not fail to pay his devotions to the two celebrated 
■statutes. Hi.s commander-in-chief, the future I’hra . Phuttha Jot Fa, 
did the same tverv time he liiid tic opportunity in the CwiU'e of hi- 
caiupaigus. The Wat k'ri Puitana 31aiiildliatu had fallen into nuns. 
Afterwards, the N'iluua only where the Jinaraja was, was restored. 
In LS21), Prince (,'akti decided to remove to P>angkok tic statue of 
Jinasiha wdiicli had been lelt unsheltered. I he raft which carried it, 
towed liy hundreds of gildeil and gaily-deeorated harges stoj)ped at 
the landing <if the .Second King.s Paiaec where after three days of 
rejoicing, the statue was carried by laud to the Vili.lra which had 
just hecu provided for it in pi'olongation of tic But ot Wat Pavara- 

1. 11. K. II. Piiiice Daiiuiiue iilfiirities Kic: t ii 1 lli.n m.iti .lipir.ik.i 

I't' the Aiiii.ih ot tie Nm t h w itli Jl.diailh.il lii.ii a j. I Lid.ii. ei.iiiJ-ou ol Ita ii.i 
Kkamlcng, wlc a'ceiidej the tliroiie of Siikhorhru iu 13 + 7 I'lUoV.tVJ 

7Jli*it++. ji. 72-/ 3). 
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niveea. The Buddha .linasilia is Hanked by statues in bronze of 
standing disciples, ■\vhieli are said to have been brunght with it from 
Phltsauidbk, but wliieb appear to liaw been east later. 

( )n the arrival of Prince .Moiigkut. W at Pavaraniveca, which 
had vet no InTtorv. and part^ of which were still untiuished, was 
almost uninhabited, its conimunity niinibering only H\ e bonzes. The 
activitv of tilt* new Abbot was soon to make <jf it, and this for nearly 
a celiturv. the busiest centre of the Siame-e Church. 


( )n the 11th. January Is.’lT, Prince Mongkut, seated in a 
princeh- barg'o under a canopy hung with red cloth, escorted hy a 
number of boats ill pairs carrying his retinue, was com eyed to his 
moiiasl^rv. in the [irecinets of which the- King had just built for him 
a two-storiijd building in tlie so-calied Huropi/an style^. It is said 
that tile ih'ince. prior to his installation, had been in\-ited by the 
King to go to the Palace of the .Second iving, uninhabited since the 
death of Prince (Jakti. and to si.l,.et there all the things he might 
desire to furnish or decorate his new residence. This may explain 
the presence in the monastery of ~,ome jars like those found inside 
the Palace, as well as tie- uini'.nal '•'istliiie'S of the decoration of 
some of the imuiuscripts preserved in the library. Pos.-'ibl}’ the King 
b\' sill’ll means iiitiniated that he looked U[ion In'- hrotlier as the 
Seeond King, and s.i -onglit to cover the irregularity of his accession 
to the tlireue. In fact, lie ilid not appoint a .sUeee--sor to Prince 
Cakti during the fourteen years that lii.s reign was still to last On 
the otlier liand it sei.-nis tliat it was only after the appointment of 
I’riiice Jlongkut that the nicaiasteiy, which up to tliat time was 
siiiqily called the • New' Wat reei-ived the name of Pavarani veija, 
an e,\presv.ii 111 \’ery similar to that hy w liicli the Pa lace of the .Second 
Kings w as ile.,ignated" . Tims everytiiing coutiibuted to repre.sent 

1 . 1 1 11 ' tiiiiiline. c.d led Plii.i . paiij.i . ' i emei ed li i an tlie eai'dens 

.if rlie I’.ii.lee, It -till e.Xl-t' to-d.iy. 

l’. It I- kinwvii rii.it the nrHei.d u.iiiie i,f tlie Se.-eiid Kiiies P.ilaee i.- 
IHl nt rn till . ” Exeelielit I’e-lilellee . il'l'e-| .. a idi 1 1 c'l V, tile epitliet pn i'<l li'il , 
>\'ii< lilt 111' 'll- "t p'li'ui'if^ .ippiie.s e,\elii-ively to tliiije- {leit.iinine to the First 

King. 
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Prince ^longkut as the Second Kinij of Siam wlio liad voluntariiv 
retired fiYun public life. 

Tlie new Ahb.jt eei-tainly did not fail to appreeiati' all the 
value of the favours shown to him and to realise their secret purpose. 
He was then thirty-twi> years old. Manv horizons o[iiMied befui-e 
him. But he was decidedly slnit awa\' from tin- temptations of the 
world. ( )ne idea possessed him mtirelv since tin- crisis lie had .yoiie 
through at Wat Hahadhatu : the restoration of a sincin-e and true 
community of the Huddha.^ I>ming the seven years that he had 
since spent in Wat Sainorai. lie had little In litt'e asen-tained and 
defined the outlines of the reform which he judged n .•ce~sar\', and 
he had endeavoured with a small numhi-r of disciples to lise as 
true sons of the great Muni. He saw in the f.ivonrable position to 
which he was raised solely a means of gi\ ing a lasting fonn to the 
attempt which he had undertaken. P<eing he.aii of a monastei y, he could 
with perfect ind'.'peudoiice lay the foundations of the Xew t'hureli, 

d'he essential of the reform initiated li\- Piince .^fongkut is 
summed up in the hajipy formula liy whieh he refi.n red to his group: 
dloriutil'iyiijfil’o. ■ 'Those adhei ing to the Law ’. 'This implied the 
ivnoujicing r)f all the [)raetiees wliieh had im other authority than 
traditional usi‘. and the aeee|>ting i>f sneh regulations only as wi-re 
to he found in the eaiion. For this diseriminarion the I’rinei- at first 
adopted the pi-actii-es of tin- .Mon Seet fri 111 whieh he had ren-isi-d 
his first insight on the I'oad to he followed, and whieh he eonsidered 
to be Ix’tter versed than the Siamese .stect in d.iseiplinary matter^. 
Refoi’e he came to Wat Pavarani\ eea. tin- monks who had hecome 
his disciples, were obliged to he re-ordained aei-onling to tlie ritual 
of the Hon .Sect, He was not slow to tree hims.-ll from the imitation 
into wliieh his first enthusiasm liad led him but his mind always 
remained beset by ijUiwtioiis to wliieh the A[on .Sect attadied a great 
importance, particularly tile wearing of the eedesiastica 1 garments 
and the planting of the no' or Irmndaries. ft is known that in 
Banna the manner of adjusting the ii[i[ier robe gave rise to a 

1. For the ilr-tji.iir ot Kiuir Monckat' reliaion~ life, 'Ce invfoimer 
iiioliograph, JI <i/ II n/ JfitfuTidtdl pul 'li'lieil in tlii' Juuriial, A ol. XX I \ , 
pt 1, p. lG-22, 
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controversy which was prolonged for nearlv a century, dividing the 
Burniese clergy in two ho'-tile cainp^. To Prince iMougkut also the 
matter was of moment, and after ilne consideration he adopted the 
wrapping of the iMon honzes who. in contrast to the .'Siamese honzes, 
leave loose the upper garment so as to facilitate the nioN'emeiits of 
the arms. The manner of holding the alms-howl was also modified ; 
whereas the other Siamese Bhikkhus hold the beuvl with the left 
hand only, the Dhammavuttikfi Bhikkhus hold it with both hands in 
front of them. These changes, which outwardly evinced the appearance 
of a new sect, distressed the King greatly, and for a long time were 
serious iin{)ediments to the propagation r,f the reforming ideas. But the 
Prince persisted in maintaining them and only gave up his irreconciliable 
attitude, as will be seen later on, at the reciuest of the dying king. 
Prince* iM(jngkut perha[js attached still greater im[>ortance to the 
([Uestion of the .s7,no and generally to the rites of (.(rdinatii.m. He 
held, with the Mon bonzes, that Ordination is nijt valid unless con- 
ferred in properly consecrated si, ml. The attention he ])aid ti.t this 
matter had already leil him. at Wat .Sfimorai. to make use of a 
special But. borne on a r;d't. It alsii led him to re-erect twice the 
si nul (.)f Wat Pa var.-ini vt'c;i. T'he tir-t time, probably shortlv after 
his arrival, he had m.-w si,,,,! consecrated round the place occupied 
by the But an l the trans\er.sal Vihfira, ,so as to a\oid uncertaintv 
as ti) the detiTiing i,f the area available for the rites. Consequently, 
the whole building originally built in the form (.if a T became a But. 
'ITie second time, in l.STT. after the demolition of the Vihfira 
Containing the Jinasiha. the limits of the consecrated area were 
eNtendeil beyond the sni’facc built upon so as to correspond with the 
natural limits of this pai-t of the inonasterv. 

Tin* regard which he paid to the regulations laid down in the 
.^acreil B(iitks. actuateil the Princ** to alter manv of the practn*es 
observed by the .'siamese coininunities. 'fhe formula and the ritual 
(if the t)r(lmat](in W'.’re ciarrected , L he manner of pritnouncine* 

1, per ex.iiiiple. the Winds Kuga anil Tis-a. wliich figure in the 
f.ii'inulny. were re[ilaced by the reli.irions names of the candidate and of his 
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the Pali was ameiiderl^. Even the fixing of the ii po.'<iif]iii dav 
was revised". Special rules were instituted for the reception 
of eccle.siastical garments at the ka thin n ceremonv.'' The-p rehiriiis, 
the details of which cannot be entered into here, are to da^- 
regarded only as trivial discrepancies, left to the discretion of each 
sect. It is Tuost probable that Prince .Mongkut did not think 
so. and that in his eyes all these amenduients vere uecessar\' 
for the validity of the acts of the conimnnity. But as a matter 
of fact, tlie essential was reallv the spiiit wldeh .-inimated tlie 
reform, rather than its external i-esults. This conscientious 
research into the rules of the Order, this endeavour to reform strictlv 
thereafter, evinced a zeal altogether new among tlie bonzes, until 
then maintained by the veneration of tin.' people in a [lious content 
with themselves and the monastic i-ciutiiie. Even then tin.' attempt 
of Prince iMi.mgkut ^vould not haw- rc'-ulted in the creation of a new 
sect, it would liave arousr-il hciwever, among the be^t rejiresentativcs 
of tlie Sangha. an emulation mo-'t useful, and even m.-ces^aiy, to the 
old Siamese Chureli. All educated P<uddhists, and th-- pious Ixing 
Phra : Nang Tvlito most of all. were at om- in deploring tic relaxation 
of the monastii; discipline, an evil t" whose gi-avity seairlals --till 
present tci meumry attested. 1’hei’i- were lieneeforth in the ('liiireh 
a group of Bhikkhus. careful of their duties t-) the point of scrupu- 
lousness, towards whom the svmpathie^ <if all the faithful awai-e of 

1. In order to lil-imt ear the dlll’elelice Ix-rweeu e-pil,ited .iliil 
iina'-]iii'.itpd veit-ed 'tejis 

2. In tIk- Dh.uiiinnvuttikri mol. llie ,'.t i,\-t {n pi.snthu (L(\x) 

are fixed ;ic<-erdiiia to the u-.d [ih.i'i' el the tin "U. wldle tin- miretni iiied 
coniliimiities fellnw die c.ileiid.ir dat.i, 

,d, ^riie filiikklm- et tlie eld Will .uC'-pT lelu-x ;ilre.id\ made up. 

The Phaiiiinavuttika ISldkkhiix liehl th.-t the Jni'hiiin aitt miot een-i^T etdv 
ol piece-- of cloth which mu-t he dved and iii.nle up into ii.he- hefei-c dawn. 
In con-^eipiPIiec. the rehe~ efi'ei-ed 1>_V the Kini; ter the LntJiinn celehratieii 
had to he uii'ewn and reintide the .'.ime d i y. .iiid the pia vei- weie lecited ,i 
-second time. When Prince Ilinigkiit -ui-cee.led to the tlireiie. he he-towed 
upon the 1 lhammavuttika ceiiiiuimitie--. iti .idditieii to the cu^tomaiv 
kathina gifts, white piece- ef ch-tlie- t-- lepre-eiiT the real eai'meiit. 

This cti'tom xtill irht.iin- t.i-ii,i\ 
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the vices from which the (Order was sutferiiig must g'o out, and who 
consequently must either join to theiii'-eU'e'; little hv little the hest 
part of the remaining clergy, or provoke a salutary self-examination 
of the Order itself. 

Xevertheless, Prince Mongkiit did not exact from his disciples 
a blind obedience to the teachit)gs of the Buddha. Even more per- 
haps than evasions, he hated mechanical performances wdiich trans- 
form devotion into a nnnsen.sical ritual. 1 le expected the Rhikkhu to 
understand the prayers and Pali f(_irmulai‘ that he was to recite, the 
reason for the rules to which he was subjected, and the meaning of 
the acts that were demanded of him. Thorough kneiwledge of the 
canonical books, which had been the starting point of. and the 
justification for the reform, .should lie the first care of him \vho puts 
on the Yellow Robe. It has already been recorded that Prince 
^[ongkut, during his second sojourn at Wat IMahadhutu. had been 
entrusted by the King with the organisation of the ecclesiastical 
exaniiiiati'jns ; he kept '.n with these duties after he was made 
Abbot, and under hi.s direction the gmier.il standard of religious 
education was raised r.-onsi,h.'ral)ly. d’ln.' Prince and his first disciples, 
all Pali si-holai's of repute, devoted themselves to tile teaching of 
the sacred language, and formed an increasing number of candiilates 
for the doctorate. Tim Wat I’avaranivecu became a Pali school 
which remained fur a long time unrivalled. Bi.-sides the Bhikkhus 
belonging to this monastery, for whom the study of Pali was com- 
pulsory. numhers of Itinzes from outside were admitted to follow the 
Courses For the purpo-e rd’ assuring a better traiiseription of 
Pali words, the Prince substituted for the ( 'amhodian characters, 
whieh had been in iis.- up to that time, a script of his own invention 
called iirii/dh'ii compo-.eil after the Roman eharacter-^. 'This scri[)t, 
w hich originally seems to have been a kind of secret script hetweeii 
the Rrinee and his disciples, hecame of currmit use at Wat I’avara- 
niveca, hut in fact it only replaced one complication hv another, anil 
was given up almost immediately after the departure of the I’riiice. 
Anothei- undertaking hy the Prince was to he much more heiieticial. 
At that tinii', printing had not spread much in Siam, The onlv two 
presses which used Siaine-,e characters, belonged to the American 
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niis'^ions, ami searm.'ly aiiytbiug else was issued es;eept j'ropau'anda 
tracts. Pali wcrks eiily i-xisted in niatiiiscripts, usually cii palm 
leaves, and yijiid enpjes weia- i-are and d.-ar. The Piinci- caused 
charaeler^ in he ca^t. and a piiiitiiie piess In he in- 
stalled in his nmnasterv. This pi-.-ss, tin- tir-t I’mindeil h\' a Si.unesr-, 
pnhlishe.l tli<‘ Pdtimnkkha nr In ,riiiuiar\- nl' tie- Pddkkhus, s.,Mie 
selectiuus nf prax'iM's, and snme tea'diine h.mks, wiiieh i-apidU '[Head 
in the I tliamnuivuttikl enaimunities and i;reati\' laeilitated sind\' 
After tlie“ eix'iue up nf the uc/ .Siaim s,- ehar.i'-tei , w i i e imeil 
fur the [iiintiny nl Pali text', and the < '.indi )dian eharaeiei's hee.-in 
to fall into disuse. 

'File .'Siamese ei Ih-ctini!' nf the 'I'ij’iuika UMr- at that time, 
not only t'ery defeetivt* hut also iiicnmj.leti*. 'Fhe text estahlisheil hy 
the famous ■■Ninth Cnuncii'' cjf ITbti was \^i.ry lai^fmin heini;' [leifi.-ct 
for the manuscri[)ts whieli wi-ri- ;it tlm disp. I'al of the e(jm[iilers were 
of Very unepual v:ilue. J'’nr a Inn^ time all r.-lali'-ns lud i-i-a'isl i\ ith 
the (Jine’alese Cdutreh. and tlm eiuha'sy sent In tie mnlher island 
in ISl."). had c mtiiied itself tn i X'-ii.iiiyiny t"kens r.f symt'athy wilh- 
nut drawine' any real ’prntlr fiein its l.me and tnilsunie [jiie|iii,ae,.. 
The new 'chnnl. in its eiidi av. iii t-i si-aK^h nut the pni’e Pali t r<iditii m. 
must nattirally att;ieh a yreat \alne |n the ^■'t,■^hlishment i f im re 

efficient relatinns with the ( 'iny lies, .'■tanyh.i. The n|,i:ni timity was 
not slow in presentiiiy it','lf. In tlm e.iui'e nf the ye.ir Psp) li\e 
( 'inyah'se P,hik'k'hus ,n i i\ .’d in Panuknk t,i [ ay h im.ie,. |,. the [irin- 
cipal .■^ianies,.' sanctuai i,- -. Flic Kiny assigned tn tle-m .is l esid ‘nc., 
the Wat Pavarani\e( ,1 . as hi'iny tli-- meiiastery wlmr,' the liest Pfdi 
scholars Were to In- fnuii'l Princ,, .Mnuyfint e, uld tli,-n ini|uire ahniit 
the tradit inns , if tlm ( 'my.il, ',■ (’iiuieii. lie r-i-itamlx Inimd tlms,- 

exchanyes nf \i,-\\s \ er\^ prnfit;di!e n i it is 'aid th.il he e\[ii’e'sed 

tn the Kine^ til,' di'sire to .me. ,m[iaii v rim [liiyiims mi thidi return 
journe\-. d’lm Kiny did not ace. -d,' to thi'desjr,- hut he cnnsi-nte.l 
tn send to ( 'evlon a ridiyimis endiass_\ , tln^ entire nryanisat imi nf 
which was entrusted to th.' Priime I Ins .-mhassy. tlm sec.iiid sine,- 
the fall nf .\vuthia. was eumjinsrd e>f ti\e Hhikkhiis all eh, .sen Iw 
the Princ,- fmm ammiy his iliseiiiles. I fie mi"inn was to emjuir,- 
uFiniit the e luilitinus nf Ruddhi'm in ( ’eyFjii and t,i hriny hack all 
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available materials fur the revision and the completion of the Siamese 
collections, 'file mission left in 1840 on bijard a merchant vessel 
belonu'ing to the Rinir, spent one year in Ceylon, and returned in 1848 
with forty volumes of the Tipitaka, borrowed from Cingalese libraries. 
The following year, a new embassy comprising six Bhikkhus and one 
novice, all of the Jlhammaynttika Sect, went to return the borrowed 
texts and came back the same year with thirty other volumes. This 
access to the Cingalese smirci-s combined with the study of the 41011 
manuseripts which were already a\ ailable in Siam, or that were sought 
for in Rurma, encouraged an unprecedented textual work which 
lasted till the end of the reign of Plira ; Nang Klao, as is proved hy 
the nuinbt.-r of official recensions of the Tipitaka which were then 
undertaken successively^. On the other hand, the renewed relations 
with the ilother Cimrch became niucli ch.iser than in the past. The 
Kmbassy of 1844 bad brought back witli it about forty Cingalese 
RhikkliU'' and laity. A special part of the Initl of Wat Pavaranive 9 a 
was allotted to l.'ingalese gue'-ts. By the interiiiediarv of these 
embassies, or through the pilgrims lodged in his monasterv. Prince 
Mongkut was able to excliange with the liighest members of the 
Ifingale.se (dcrgy a copious I'orrespondeiice on all points of the doc- 
trine anil disciiiline which he had taken to heart. The Cingalese 
tradition succeeded in iletaching him from the Mun tradition or rather 
the one ;',nd tile other coutrihntc'd in ih-tachiiig him from the national 
tradition, ami in lielping him to re\ ert to the pure tradition establish- 

I. Then’ uere no le"i th.iii -levcu ditt'cienr eilirimi^ ot' the Tipitikii 
diiiimr Pliia: Xaii.ir KlaoX reieu. Some were net liiii-hed till the next 
reian. I’lie fine-:t et' tlie-e eilitien-i. .-iml pmlMlilv ef all tlmt li.el ever liefii 
wiltteii -iiiee tile feimiliitioii ef M.inakok. i- the ene wliicli i- kiiewu under 
the ii.iiiie ef o,-' ri :.-i o, •• Fir^r < oh and I’d.u k haeiiin-r editien so 

(■■died hecm-e the little Iioald which ^erve- a- a cevei fei- c.kIi Imndie is 
del ked with iiilt de-iitim eii .i hlack h.ick.*tremid. Kitet Phr.i : X.’uie Ivlae 
al-e w.inted .i Sianif-e fr.iii'kitien te lie m.ide ef the wliele of the 'I'ipit ika, 
and te that efFect lie pi e^ci ihed Ka'e^-l veiy dltferent palt^ of the Scriptures 
a- 'Iiiiject for seriiioii^ to tlie Pdiikklui' e.icli in their turn to preaeli in the 
P.d, ice, See(!. Ciedes, TLp Vii J h-n iiilnti Xnttmt'il Lllrn ri/, Baiiitkok ! 9'J4. 
f). 2.'!--24, and foi- fuller iiiform.itiou, H K.H. Prince llamrOnc;, 7'up; pQ ^1,5, 
B.inakok 24.j9 (1910). p. 8-11. 
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ed by tlie Buddlia. 

If the new selionl lanch apprai^^ed the kiinwlede’e nf the 
sacred texts, it is not only l)ecaiise tliey saw thei-ein a pi'iniarv dnt v 
i<_ir tliose who enjoyed tile benefits of the x i-neratiou and privileges at- 
tached to the wearing of the Yellow Robe, but also because this know- 
ledtje happened to respond to new intellectual wants in Sianiese sd- 
ciety. Prince ilono-kut joined to a culture clien unusual in a ■ profes- 
sional ' Bhikkhu a rationalistic turn of mind still ncjre unusual in a 
Siamese of his time and which was to rouse in him a veritable pas- 
sion for exact scii-nces such as AstroiidUiy. It nas inexitable that 
Buddliism, such as was practiseil in bis country shoulil ilisap'print 
him. Sunk ti.i the Ie\el of the intellieeiices which it was its task to 
elevate, deprived of its dcx-trinal contents, dra^m-ine- with it supersti- 
tions most foreign to its spirit, resting mily upon supernaturalness 
and invth, Buddhism had become in the hands of ignorant Bhikklius 
a matter of belief or of race rather th.in of caiNirtion For the 
popular idea of Buddhism, the Prince substitnteil a learned version 
which preserved of the nationil religion only pi'acti'-es sani.’tioned by 
the texts of the < fnler. and the authoritativ.-ue„s of whi(di was luitiri'- 
Iv ba,sed on the intrinsic value of the d<ictriue taught by the texts, 
lie tended towards a Buddhism hostile to f,incy, and rather unattrac- 
tive for the multitude, but ther.diy he pui'itie.l the national religion 
of the gross beliefs of which an eilucated Buddhist would Ijc 
ashamed, I'hu.s the ladorm ,iuswered to a desin- lor moderiiisatiou 
which was begiiiiiiiig to r.wakeii iu a section ol ,Siamese society. 
The Prince insisted ou the leariiiug’ ol tlm tt'Xts, itecause he bumil iu 
them the logical explanation ilemaiided by the coming new agi-. In 
the progress of this intellectu,ibsm a p;irt must fairly be ascribed to 
European intlueuce. Prince i\[ougkut ivas one of the first Siamese 
open to Western ideas. Iluriughis second -.jourii at, \\ at .'^amorai. 
he had entered into relations with the great ]■ reiich Bishop, Mgr 
Pallegoix. whose parish was next to 1ns mouast'U'y. He taught him 
Pali and received Latin lessons iu exchange. At Wat Pavaraniveca 
he made acrjuaintauce with the American missionaries, recently 
arrived in Bangkok, and nujre intimately with the Rev. .lesse Cas- 
well, Rev, If B. Biadley and Dr. S. Reynolds Ifouse. In 1845 he 
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took up tilt' study of Euj^lisli and siic-ct-eded in sjieakinu' it tluently. 
His relations with tlie re])resentatives <')t‘ Western civilisation did not 
alter his faith in Buddhisni, but they no iloiibt helped him to realise 
how absurd Buddhisni. as practised in Siaui. aiipeaied to scieiititic 
minds, ami ure-ed him to emphasize the rationalistic character of the 
reform which lie had undertaken. He did not contiue himself to 
condemn meic superstitious, nr t'l sc )tt' at the butfonneries w liich 
sometimes \vere associatal with relicrinus ceremonies. He did 
not hesitate also to reject from the canon as apocrvphal 
legendary stcjrics like the .latakas, rhoug’h so popular in Siam, 
or to see in them but pious fable.s framed lor the edification 
of chil'lren or cif tlie multitude. He explained the super- 
natural jjowers attriiiuted to the Buddha by the devidopnient 
of faculties natuial to all men. 'I’iie miraculous events in the life of 
the Buddha or of tin- Saints were in the same way accepted as parables, 
or re(luced to human measures. 'I’his iwhemerism. so characteristic 
of tbe tendenci'.'s of the new sidioijl. lias l.iccome the (.iHieial doctrine 
of modern .'siamesc Buddhism. If fim p >pnlar heliefs have searcelv 
heeii shaken tli'.U'ehy, tlie national religion has keen strengthened in 
these cindes where the awakening i.f scieuitiric thought paved the 
way to a d.uigr'rons ineri.Mlulousne-s j’rince .Mongknt has himself 
passed as a mere skeptic, so ready was he to saeriliee anvtliiug lliat 
was not te-,t‘'d hy experienci-. I hus tlm reform has m the religions 
tield piepai'ed minds for the tiaiislorniation whiidi the inllueiiee, 
vainly delayeil. of Europe. m ei\ ili--ation, wa-- soon to hring about in 
Siamese '.oeiety 

The deep fonviction of the Brinee in tlie necessity of the 
I'ef ii'iii and his iiip.vearieil aeli\ ity siiceeeiled in giving to this unpro- 
mising form of Bmldhisiii a vitality w hich lunl lone since forsaken 
the old Sianc’se cwnimninties. He eoiiijiosed in kali man\’ lixuiins 
for daily worship at morning and evening, and formulae for the 
devotions of the laity, hymns aii'l formulae which are in general 
use to-day. He organised a special stM'vice for the annual eelehra- 
tion of the Viedkha puja. tlm aiuii vorsary of the Birth, Enligli- 
teiiiueut and Death of the Buddha. He eauseil the Ceremonv of 
Magha puja to be observed for the first time in Siam and laid 
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iIdwii tIjL' rulus as ti_> laas it wa'- to lie eelelnatei] iii tln' iiii'ldle i_it' the 
Thiril ilniitli ( ]‘’elirnaiy ). rieaehiu;^' was then little lunre than a 
si)leuiu pavaplu'.ise nf a I’ali iiuntatinii and was carrieii imU as a lite. 
Hu stnwe ■with special atlcutinn tn niaUe it really liciietieial. Besides 
feast days nr paiticular nccasinns, there were at Wat I’avaranivei a 
preaeliine-s in tin- iiinmin”' and afternoon of i-ach day. that 

is fnur times a month. I'lie Prince very often went np into the 
pulpit himself. In cnutrast \\ ith the preaeher.s of his time, he s,)i|n-lit 
rather tei cunviuee than t" iinpn-e. He used a simple lanyuaye' 
aceessihle to all his hearers He did imt read his sernions hi‘ 
impiiivised them by startiut; from some Pali sentences ■•liesen 
beforehand : he prescrified tin- same method to his i.lisciples. some 
of whom beeanie able preachers. The oratorical talent ol (In' 
Prince attracted to his seimems a congreo'ation so laree that the Kdt 
of the monastery was insiitticieut to hold it. and that many had lei 
keep outsiele. t.lf this eloipie'iice nothine- survi\-..‘s oxeept two or 
three more elabea'ate sermi.ins .specially written beforehand and a few 
notes taken down hy certain of his hearers 

This regeneration of the national religion was impre.ssed with 
a feeling of toleration altogethei' remarkahle. A reform founded 
n])eni reason was naturally bound to com.lemn tanatici'in. But this 
does not adequateU' describe it For the tiaditional toleration i it 
the Siamese people, which on final analysis was due fo igni.iiaiice in 
legaid to religious problems, tlm new Sebool siibstitute'd a deliberate 
ideal ol toleration founded on the couseiousness that they had raised 
Siamese Buddhism to the level of the great universal religions. 
Prince .Moiigkiit .ilwavs professed the greatest regard for Mgr 
Palleguix who had [lut him in c.iiitact with the ideas of the M est. 
He established frieiidlv relations with the American missionaries 
who came to see him at Wat Pavarani\ cea. He did not conceal 
from them his objections to (fliristianity, but. coiitideiil in the future 
of Buddhism, he did not hesitate tu atford them at the same time 
all facilities desiralile for timir e\ angdisation work. He often 
invited them to cremations, alhjwdug them to a\ail of such occasions 
to distribute their pamplilets. He even granted to Rev. Jesse 
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Caswell, in exclianye for Euj^li^h tuition, the use of one of the halls 
n[ the nnjuastei'}' fnr preaehiiig in and he permitted the Bhikkhus 
to atteuil the serniuiis of the Pastor. Rev. Jesse Caswell eiiioyed 
this e.x.traordindry favour until his death, which occurred in LSJ.S, 
Wh-ju one renieiuhjrs that at that time the Siamese e-uverument 
was still stuohe'rnly adhering to a policy of iseilation, dominated hy 
suspicion, if n it hatred, of the foreigner, that the American and 
English eiivov-s who hadcjine to give some etfieacv to the treaties 
signed at the beginning of the reign, had met hardly courteous 
refusals, that the year ISdO was to si_-e the e.xpulsion of eight 
Catholic missionaries, ,gnilty of having declined to participate in 
ineritory aeas pre'-cribed by the King after a cholera epidemic, that 
the hallowing \’ear the American missionaries, discouraged bv the 
mcredsing vexations which they encountered, were preparing to leave 
a count ry decidedly hostile to their woik, one will realise the tramjuil 
‘■mirage of which i'rince Mongkut gave' in’oof, as well as the radical 
change that was iuvolvi.'d in the spirit in whieli the reformation was 
fostered. 

( )n being appointeil lieail of Wat Favaraniveca. Prince Wong- 
kut hai.l (.letinitely broken all connection with Wat Jlahadhiitu, and 
called aronml him the disciples he luni made in this monastery, 
among these was Prince Pavarel wlio was destined to he his im- 
mediate successor at the head of the new schofil. die left a group of 
‘lisciples at Wat Samorai. Besides, he liad constructed iii a prettv 
tield. situated on the hank of tin- .dlahruiaga canal, at a little distance 
from Wat Pavaraiiiveca. a monastery, later called Whit Ihiramani va.sa, 
which he used as it place ‘jf retrc'at, and where sieme ‘sf his idisciples 
resided^. These twi> monasteries formed the Hrst branches cjf the 

1. Tlii' nii)na>tei-y w.i-' not cinui‘lete.1 until .iftei- the mi-oimtiou of 
Piiiice .tloiickut. Biiilt at iii’-'t fof a ^la.dl eoiinimiiif v, iti.iiii' additions 
Ueie luidc, e-jieei.illi ‘fiirin.g the l.i.-t twenty ve.u-'. .uid nt the pre-eiit 
time the nuniher <»t itjii/.*.'- living in it v.uie- i'etwi'eii one.ind two hundred, 
file t>‘.>t e, Jilt. nil'- a ln'<»uz*e -t.itile filled Ltif'.ilj.ilauana, aljuut two inetie> 
hi.gh, wliirh lepiesent' the Builillia in the .ittitude called ••the vietorv over 
Mai'.i' . It i,' of fiiukliotliiii art .lud come.s from Pliilsauiilok, 
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iiL'U’ rdio-iijiis eenti't-. .Sub^cqui’iitly ^oiiuj kiyuiL-ii. wmi uver t'l tln' 
reruruiiiiy' i,leuN, U'keil the A))b(it nt' Wat Pa\ araiiiveCii t' > appoint 
t’riiiii IliN disciples tlii' Nlatf ul" tlie muiui'^tei'Jes wliirli they AVore 
i'uuiidiuu- Ul' I'e'.tui'iiii;. In tlii.s 'Viiy three new >,ueL'Ui''al'' wore 
established uii the I'jo'ht Ijaiik ut the iMeiiaui ; the Wats \ ijayaiiati. 
i’u[iplitu'aiiia and Klirua\a!i, all three touialed by iin[jurtant 
uriieials^. Fur, in spite r.f the utlicial appi'eheijsiuus ut' a seliisiu 
ill the Siamese (Jhureh, the retoriii moveiiieiit was spreading 
with a marked sueeess. The preteiisiuii of Wat Iku araiiis era to 
genuineness of practice, and the iiee>l)hyte zeal which enliveiiei.i this 
schijol of exegesis won many sympathie.s among pious people and at 
each cr/.s.su mure and mure urdinatii.'Us were cuaferred d’he monas- 
tery, empty at tlie time of the Friuces arrival, numbered, dtii'ing tlm 
last years of his rule, from IdO to loO inmates. Atm.ing the few 
princes who .s;iijuuracd in it at this period were the two sons whom 
the i'riiice liad before his ordination. 

During hi.s long career as abbot, I'rince Mongkut undertook 
iiupurtant improvements in the monastery which then became his 
own 'tvork. At tlie beginning of IddS. he had the statue of Buddha 
Jinasiha, fur which he had a deep veneration, movo.'d into the inter- 
ior of the Bot. in front of the big statue tiiat was ah'eady there. 
The opportunity was taken to reg'ild it, t'j set new eyes nt mother- 

of-pearl and to add the n n nalomu sign between yebrows I he 

two statues are jilaced in a .sort of alcove liirmed by a woi.idun 
frame, sculptureil and gilded which is ap[iended against the two last 

1. Wat Vijav.inati vv.i- founded in IStl liy I'liaja t'rl \ i\ adli.i ii.i. 
later Soiiidet Cliao Pliaja P.ir.iiii.uii.dia vij.i vaiiat 1 who w.i' to he made 
I’l'ime dlini.ster by King Moiigkut. — W at Pup[tliaia]!i.t w.i" l>y 

(-'haiinni V.i\.iv:iiMiiartli.i ( ildi f'UUlia ) ami < Iiaimiii Kajaiiiatya 
■Jl4U1?'l). (tt* tluj tutiu'D -Suiii'lct Olia'» Pliaj.i Fa i .i in.uiiahaj'i'a \ ill.* \ j iikm , 

tliD tSttiiiiU't Flii.t ; (Mm'' -lai mI tlio fourth lu-*iiru: tia* toriUDr w.i-' to 
Ke.i^ont ;it till* lifiriijiiin;: ot rhnl.ilnnukorii ^ aftPi h.mini: 

"Ucooo.led lii- fatlm-r .!> Fiiinr ^liiii-ter <‘t Kinir Mou.irkut. I jio latter ^\.l- 
iiiatlt* Chao Pliaia Divakara vaiura «hiriii- tliD I’ourth — Wat Kliniavaii 

\va^ t'ouinletl l>v Cliao Pbaja Ahha v.ihhudliaiM ). 
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pillar^, aii'l in tin- uppci' pait uL’ wliieli i-; tii^una] a eiiiwn aai L’liiljleiii 
iiit'-n I' ll t'l iiM'all th'' r >val hirth "t' tin-' AM) il. 'I’lii'y arc 'nparatiiil 
ti\' a lii'.H-a'l'- ruitaiii wli i-i'- ciuM ara ii-^nallv rai^cl, 'jnl\' .ill'jwiii”' a 
littl'j liylit t) ^hiu'- uijni tin' ynl'l "f tin; a'.-euuil. In tin; X'ih'u’a 
cliapi'l ar tlm lia'-k "f tin- Rat. tli'- .lina-'ina wa-- n-jilaci il Ijy tin; 
I'lira- St;yya ii ri.-'-liiiiiiy Buci'llia in --tant; tlirm; aii'l a halt' imjtrns 
Inny. whiL-h a mi ;-, ti' >ni Wat I’lir.i: I’hai Luany at Sukhothai. wIil-il- 
the Prim;; had pr )ljably di^CDVnr.;'! it in the e'lur-'i- ot hi^ tvavi;K in 
I Sad. Tin- 'tatu.' 'lid 111)1 remain in th> plane tnr leny. Th'; Vilulra 
which shi;iter.;il it wa-- d'-m"lishi;d s-ain; year> later tu permit the 
e. iiiatnieti' lU nt th-; Inwer [ilathirm lit tin; (Jli'-'li. Tin; But. with 
its tW'j remainiuy Vihrira- lln-ii r'.-eei\t;'l it'; hnal t'urm. I’in; 
mural pa intiny^. which decirale tin- inleri'.ir are hiylily aiyuitic- 
aut lit the t'-nd'.-ncie' ut the injw -chii'il. lu'-te.ul "t the usual 
pint iir.-s 'll the len.-ndary lives ut the Buddha ur of the Bud'.lhi't 
I-' ismul'.ie \ _ ,,i)'; s'-'-s in tilt- upper [lart seeues eu^iieil fruiii Eng- 
lish Cl iiilemiiurary i.-ngravings: a Prulestant L'hureh. a race-course, 
a }i nldli.--steamer cte. Short iimei iptioiis present these pictures as 
edifying al It-gi iries. Between tin- windows are depicted scenes of 
Si uinjse lifi; rel.itive to tin- -rarioiis yearly religions festivals, A 
double i-'iw of sijUai'i.- [lill.irs forms tin- limits of a c-mtral nave; the 
pictures which cover tln.-si; pillars illustrate the six I'h/i . or ditfer- 
ent stages "1 .Mankind on its progress towards Salvation; each pillar 
in h.'th lows is paint' d witli a dilii-r'-nt i-'.iour; black at the entrance 
of th'; But. w hit '- in;ar tim .litar; ami ;il the hi >t tom at-'- ri-[ires'‘ntt-'l 
human ht;ings of a erresp' miing stag'- . savages i.n tin- black pillars 
ami '■nlighteiic'l Bmhll las I m th'- wliiti- pillar'. 

Behiii'l the Bot. till- Prini;-- C'jnsti-u'.-t'-d a Ifln-'li tis was int';nd- 
ed by the foumh.-i of the moiiasl'-ry . hut iiisti-a'l of th*- p"lvg,inal tvpe, 
th'.-n tin; only one t'l he foiiiid in B,ingk"k, In- ri-vi-rt' d t" tin- ancient 
type, tlmt is, to ihi- nmml Stu['a of tin- (Angah-se si\-le ^m.], as was 
hnilt at tin- ^ukhothai p'l-in.d, ainl whn-ii h'- was ilwavs to ailopt in 
tin- futnr'-. with oin- exc'-jilioii only’ . Th" Gln.ili of Wat Pavar.ini- 
vei a is said to hi- the re[)r'iilurtion o‘i that w hich crowns tin- hill of 

I. Til'- t'.m-th Stup,i of W.it Pho, uliuli is ot th,. [."Ucoii.d type. 
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Pliaiioin Phloiig at .Si'-axanala.i. It ivsts on a 'it|uai'e Pabeuieiit in 
two tiei’s intended fcjr eii-einiiainlnilation. d'lie base of the Chedi 
itself is oO metres in eircuit ; its total height, including the ringed 
arrow which terminates it, is about -Id metres from the higher plat- 
form. The first platform is a little less than tw<j metres from the 
ground , the approaches to it are by four sets of steps, two on the East 
side, and two on the West ; at each angle of thi.s platform is a .Sala in 
the shape of an L surmounted bv a sipiare turret in Chinese style ; on 
the South is a small chapel housing a linga : and on the East, in a 
niche, made into the staircase which leads to the upper 2 'latform, is 
a little stone statue of a Brahmanical divinity. 'L'hc ujjjjcr jilatform, 
nearly three metres above the first, is decorated at its four 
corners by a statue of a standing Buddha lodged in a kind of watch- 
tower surmounted by a Prang; on the North side is a small chapel in 
Ohine.se style, the intcriijr of which is decorated with bas-reliefs 
representing the Cremation of the Buddha and the Distribution 
of the Belies; it contains a stone statue of the J)\aUi\ati style 
about oO centimetres high, called Vairivinaca, which lepreseiits 
the Buddha seated in the attitude known as nn . hi.ilding out 

his right hand with the juilm o{ien. At the base of tlm Chedi are 
four doors with pediments. The interior consists of a circular p.as.sage 
surrounding an inner loom [>ierced with four ajiertures; in the centre 
rises a gilded Chedi borne upon a marble socle, and bearing Pali 
sentences in Cingalese characters. :it the sidi’s are two s]iialler Chedis 
of which one in marble contains a tablet on whi<-h Buddhist precepts 
are enchased. .Small niches made in the wall contiiin statuettes, and 
small trees of gold and silver ]>ri)ught as ottcrings. 

The Prince caused also many .'salas to be erected in the vi'-inity 
of the Bot and along the wall that he had built around the monas- 
tery ; some of them have since ()een jailled dow n. Fie began building 
a house with one storv to serve as his jjcrsonal residence ; biut the 
building was still unfinished when he lett the Wat, and in tact he 
lived on the first story of a brick house csaistructed at the same time, 
the ground door of which was used a.s a ja’inting room.^ 

1. The .'ite i,' now uccin>ieil hy the " Diiiiuoiid " l.uihling. 
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In .September 1850, the health of King Plira ; Nang Klao 
altered. He was still able to go out for the annual di.stribution of 
robes to the Bhikkhus of the royal monasteries. But from Februarv 
I'Sol his condition grew wor.se. and he soon reali.sed that he would 
not recover. He multiplied almsgivings and acts of merit. The 
alms he had sent to Wat Pavaranivega were spent to construct, iu 
front of, and behind the Libi'arv and the Preaching Hall, that is to 
say, at the angles of the base of the Chedi. four .Salas whose walls 
have uiche.s containing statuettes of Kishis or tablets engraved 
with medical prescriptions. The King expressed anxiety regard- 
ing the matter of the reform undertaken by his brother ; a pious 
man to the point of deveutne.'S, he was grieved in his capacity 
of protector of Buddhism to see hi.s reign marked by a schism ; 
al.)jve all he was indignant that .Siamese Bhikkhus should con- 
sent to robe themselves in the ilon fashion, to be confounded 
with a frjreign community. Prince Mongkut, being apprized 
of the sentiments of the King, hastened to order his disciples to 
return to the tsiaiaese fashion of wearing the Yellow Kobe. This 
conciliatory step may be satisfactorily explained by the desire to 
soothe the mental anguish of a dying man. But it is also possible 
that, in relaxing trom his hitherto unyielding attitude for the sake 
of national [irejudice, he may have intended as well to give a timely 
proof of his breadth of ndnd, and to facilitate the task of those who, 
in the councils of government, were already preparing his accession 
t<j the throne. Around the silent Palace, diverginsi ambitions were 
already beginning to contend. Towards the noddle of February, 
the King had asked his Council, composed of princes and the 
three great ministers, to elect his successor, in the hope that their 
choice would fall upon one of his sons, for whom he had shown his 
[)reference some months before. But two other of his sons were also 
aspiring to the Nine-tiered I'mbrella. The Council, divided by this 
rivalry of princes, refused to make a decision, alleging that the 
condition .if the King did not justify .so alarming a step. The 
sovereign, thus aware of his powerlessness, thenceforth ceased from 
being concerned in the future of the throne, and. preparing himself 
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for death, remained shut up in his Palaee, The three rivals, left to 
themselves, beuaii to aj;itate and to count their partisans. It is then 
that the most influential of the leading ministers, the I’hra ; khlang, 
intervened and proposed the candidature of Prince iJuugkut. He 
had already secured the support of the aimy. By his firm course of 
action, he ea.sily succeeded in triumphing o\ 'r thejjriuces party, and 
from the middle of March, a guard of honour watched over the 
residence of the Abbot i)f Wat Pavaianiveca, thus (jsteusibly recognis- 
ed as the heir to the Crown. ( )n the 2nd April bSdl, King Phra : 
Xaug Klao passed away, aged sixty -three, aftei- a reign (.if tweuty-'ix 
and half years. Prince Mongkut lunl as many \’ears passed under 
the tuonastic rule. 'I’hi.- re.st of his life was t(.> show that tliis strange 
preparatitju of a future ruler had icK cramped Ids ndnd nor di.'stroyed 
his will. His long monastic profiatiiju. i.>n tlm coiitiary. had enabled 
him to accpiire a much greater experience of the iii.'eilsof the cnintry, 
and to set free an individuality much more original than if he ha'l 
remained in the Royal Palace. Thanks to him. Siam was (piiek to 
come out of her deadly isolation and t(> enter steadily intij a way 
that wa.s to make her a modern state. 

In the morniug of April drd.. the Princt.' left the ncjiiastery 
that ho had ruled over for nuro than fourteen years, and betook' 
himself to the Palace wheie In.' bathed the Royal Corpse with scented 
water and attoindud to it.s iiestowal in tlie urn He then pr'ici^etled 
to the Chapel of the Emerahd Bii'ldha whore the princes aii'l high 
officials came, according to cu.st')m, t') swear the oath of allegiance. 
After a night sjient in the Chapel, he (juitted the dellnw Rohe and 
toiffi up his residence in the Palace. He was forty-seven years old 
and his reign was to last seventeen years. 


The new King chose, as his succtss.ir as heail of Wat 
Pavar’aiii veya, Prince Rik>a, better known under the title (.if Sfimdet 
Krom Philja Pfivaret ( Pavarecvariyalahkarana ) which was conferred 
upon him hv King Chulaloogkorn. He was horn on Stgitemhi.u- llth. 
1809, son of Prince ilaluiseiiamorakyi who was Second King (A’ 
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Siam from ISOO fco I8l7. He wore the Yellow Kobe from the age 
of fourteen, have for two sliort interrujitions during his novitiate. 
He passed all the tirst part of his monastic life in Wat Mahadhritu. 
where he aeipiired a thorough knowledge oi the Sacred Book.®. He 
was iptiekly won over to the reformatory ideas of Prince IMongkut 
and was his confidant during the cri.sis which marked the last years 
of the Princes second sojourn at Wat iMahadhatu^. After Ids 
nomination at Wat Pavaraniveca, Prince ilougkut had him transferred 
to this monastery and made him one of his principal advisers for the 
organisation of the reform. Prince Pavai'et was then the natural 
continuator of the work undertaken by Prince iMongkut. His career 
as abbot extended through the whole of tin; rcigu of the new King 
and through more than half of the long reign of King Chulalongkorn. 
that is, from PS.jl t.i 18!;>2. 

Once ou the tlu'ouc, Prince ilougkut took great heed not to 
favour his (U.vn di.sci[>les to tlie detriment of the deserving members 
of the nou-ref(;nued clergy, and refrained fi'iua interfering with the 
internal att'airs of tin.' cmiimunities. It will he seen that it was not he. 
hut his successor, who officially conferred autonomy upon the 
Dhammayuttika Sect. When Prince Puvavet asked his permission 
to return to the Mon fashion of dressing, he replied that such ques- 
tions were outside the authority of tlm ruler, aiul should he left to 
the discretion of the communities concerned. However it was more 


than natural that his accessiijii slmulii not fail to strengthen the new 
scliool and to raise up a iiumher of sudden syu.pathi^ers. The new 
Ahhot was compelled even to take measures to hinder the invasion of 
the mona'-t'U'y hy recruits of ipiestiouahle sincerity, ilost of the 
young princes who had reached the ago of being ordained novices or 
Bhikkhus, chose the Wat Pavaraniveca for their traditional stay, so 


1. Prince PaviUet li.i.- wiitteu Tun Mognipliie- of King iloiigkut, 
one in |pin--e nt u)nc!) the \',i jii-anan.i Tnlirarv pii"e'>e- a inaiiincript. the 
I'tiier 111 ver-e uhicii Ua- }iiilili'lieil in H K. 24f)H(iy-25) under the title 

I n t'. t I ill 'Aj*- 3 iVl Both roiitaiii iii~ 

tj 

tele-ting ,uid -niueuli.it n.iive det.iil.- on the innna-tic career of the future 
King. 
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that this monasteiy snf)n became and remained down to the jn-esent 
time the favourite centre of religions education foi- the princeiy 
youth of Siam. All the sons of King Mongkut took tlie Vellow Rohe 
at Wat Pavaraniveca, beginning with the future King ( 'Imlalongkorn 
who. in the lifetime of his father, retiiaimsl there for six monilis as a 
novice in 18()0. IMention may be made also during tin* reign of King 
i\rongkTit of the' ordination in this monastery of two ('ambodian 
princes, the future Kings Xorudom and Sisowat. 

Besides. Wat Pa\araniveca became, during tlm same i-eign 
and the beginning of the following reigti. the place adopted for the 
cremation of princes when the deceased was not of a sutlicitmtly high 
rank for the ceremony to take place on the Hoya! Piazza. A site 
was prepared for this purpo.se outside the jirecincts on the West. 

The new Abbot saw tlie nnmhei' of the monasteries placeil 
under his authority rapidly increasing. 'I’he four new monasteries 
founded b\’ King Mongkut, tlie Wats .‘somanassa (Is.nli. Padumavana 
(1857), Rajapratistha (I8d4) and Makutak-atriya, all belonged ti; 
the new Sect. Their abbots and directing personnel were chosen 
from amongst the fiest of the Bhikkluis of Wat Pa\'ar.aniveca. 'I’liese 
successive swarms ended by the weakening of the hive. Notably, 
the departure of the famous preaclmr Pii'.s.-nho a for Wat Rajapra- 
tistha in isil, 5 caused an irr.'parable \a(-an<-y in the community of 
Wat Pavaraniveca From lack of Rhikklius trained in the practice 
of preaching, thi'V were foi'ced to rl•turn to the custom of scamions 
comiKjsed lieforehauil and read out before the faithful. At the 
beginning of the I'eign of King ( 'liul.-iloiigkorn, the foundation and 
organi.sation of the Wat Rajapavitra < IS70) ami specially of the Wat 
Devacirindra ( 1S7.S) sncceeded in depriving the Wat Pa\araniveca 
of its most ai-tive elements. Princ-e Pa\aivt, old. infirm and lacking 
collaborators, could do nothing but u itiiess the decline of a monastery 
which he had known so full of life. In IMSO he counted no more 
than thirtv Bhikkluis around him. The actual management of the 
reform passed <ivei’ to the Abbots of the Wats L)e\acirindra and 
Somanassa. 

Tn nominating Prince Pawiict Abbot lif Wat Pa\arani\ eca. 
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Kinj^ Moiio'knt had raised Idm to one of the highest dignities of the 
clergv, with a rank e(|ual to tluxt of the heads of the three great 
groups wlio then shared the administration of all the monasteries of 
the Realm. Besides, he had united in a special gronji tlie Wat Pava- 
raniveca and the monasteries depending on it ; but this group, which 
was not vet officially called Dhammayuttikanikaya, continued to 
form part of the great central group which comprised all the 
monasteries of the Capital, and whose chief was the Patriarch of the 
Kingdom. Prince Paraminujita. Abbot of Wat Pho. King Chulalong- 
korn promoted the Abbot of Wat Pavaraniveca to the rank of 
Somdet KrOm Phuia, which is the highest rank for a prince; at the 
same time he raised him to an eccle.siastical dignity equal to that of 
the Saugharija. Finally, in 1801, the office of Sangharaja being 
vacant by the death of Prince Paramanujita, he made Prince Pftvflret 
Supreme (I'liief of the Siamese Church. Prince Pavaret was then an 
old man of eighty-two, blind and feeble, who had long since lost all 
effiective power. H..“ died less than two years afterwards, on Septem- 
ber ■29tli. 1S92. having spent sixty-four years of his life in the 
Yellow Robe. Ylie grav(.“ disputes which then arose between France 
and Siam iiece-sitateil the p(.)stponemcnt of thi‘ funeral for more than 
eight years, 'fhe corpse was at last cremated after imposing 
ceremonies on .lauuary llith. 1901 f)n the Royal Piazza. 

During the .still brilliant pei'iud corresponding to the reign of 
King IMongkut, the Wat Pavaraniveca wa.s the object of works which 
tinallv gave to it its present appearance. At the beginning of the 
reign, a small pavdion was constructed against the wall, to the West 
(if the priuci[ial gate, to be used by the King as a dismounting station 
when coming in state for the iiitliinn celebration, — a sign which 
evinced the importance in which the monastery was then to be held. 
The roof of the But was decorated with Chinese ornaments; on the 
pediments were tigmvd King Mongkut's arms; a crowTi and a sword 
placed on a cup. The statue of Buddha Jinasilia was surmounted by 
a nine-tiered umbrella which had been used at the cremation of King 
Phra : Nang Khio; in l.S.a.j a socle was cast in fturard and the .statue 
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was entirely regildecl^. The decoration of the Chedi was completed ; 
notably four statues in .^ariir'if representing a lion, an elephant, a 
horse and an eagle, were placed above the pediments. Behind the 
Chedi, a row of Imti, which used to be assigned to Cingah'se guests, 
was demolished, and a small Yihara with a surrounding gallerv was 
built. The interior of thi.s building is divided into two rooms, each 
containing a statue of the Buddha. The one placed in the Western 
room is the reclining Buddha Phra ; .'seyya of which mention has 
been made above : it had remained nnshcltered >ince the denn'ilitinn 
of the South wing of the But ; it was latiu- covered with gold so that 
it does not look like a stone statm* . the walls are decorated with 
pictures depicting the surrounding sce-ue of the Nirvana, so forming 
an ensemble witli the statue. The other stattie is the I’lira : (^'asta, 
a sitting Buddha in bronze. ?> metres 25 high, which comes fi’oni 
Phltsanfilok like tile Jinasiha witli vhiidi legend makes it contem- 
porary, hut seems to ho much later. Transported during the .'second 
or Third Reign to a monastery near Bangkok, this statin- was 
transferred hv order of King .Mongknt. tirst to Wat Sudacaiia. then, 
after tlie completion of the Viliiira in iMlld, to Wat I'avaraniveq-a sii 
that it might he, as at Plutsanfilok, in tin- same m mastery as the 
Jinasilui. Its neck was broken during transp.irtatioii. 

Between the Yihara of tin- Phra C.'ista and the Chedi, a 
second A'ihara was built, parallel to the tirst and of smaller dimen- 
sions; it is terminated on either .side by a kind of small kiosk in 
Chinese stvle from wliieh the name of Yihara was given to 

this building. Tlie interior is di-eorated with Chinese pictures re- 
presenting episodes from the popular romance -Sam kok” or "Histo- 
ry of the Three Kingiloms". In 1883 King Ghulalongkorn had two 
statues placed in this A'iliara in memory of the two first abbots of 
Wat Pavaraniveca. One. called BuddhavajiraiuTna. after the reli - 

J. Kiim Alengkut evidenced I'v in.-uiy urf'ering' hi- vejierafinn for 
the celeiirnted '-t.-ifue, At the tieeiimine of In- reiim, he eaii'eil a co>tly 
rarrtu to he made in enamelled gi-Id, to cover tliat of tlie st.itue on 
ceremonial occasions (ft i~ known tli.it tl)e rnnii'i a h.iine which clowns 
the head of the Siame-e lhiddliM>). He offered it al^o a jade line, giih! 
and silver tree-, etc 
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gious name of King ^longknt, is a st.anrling Bnrldha dressed with 
royal ornaments, svmholieal of the donhle career of the first Abbot. 
The other, wliich received the name of Riiddhapahhaagga aiid per- 
sonnifies the Prince Pfivaret, represents a standing Buddlia clothed 
in a civil i'll which covers both shoulders: in its socle are enshrined 
a.shes of the Second Abbot 

Behind these two new Vilifiras, a site was cleared at the end 
of King i[ongknt’s reign to plant a cutting of the Bodhi tree brought 
from Buddha Gaya, which locality European archeologists had just 
a.scertained to be the very place where the Buddha reaclu*d Enlight- 
enment. It is surroundeil by a wall enclosure with an outside 
gallery sheltering statues of the Buildha. The tree was planted at 
the beginning of the following reign. 

Besides, the part of the monastery allotted for the habitation 
of the Bhikkhus was much improved. The old wooden kufl were 
demolished and replaced by brick buildings. Prince Pavilret had 
constructed, in front of his personal residence, a Sala the walls of 
which are decorated with Chinese [ilates, and anotln.-r Bodhi tree, 
which also was brotight from Buddha Cava, was planted in the 
vicinity. 

At the beginning of his reign, King Chulalongkorn had only 
built two new- groups of kufi and completed the works in progress. 
But in iMhO, in view of Prince Pavaret s consecration as supreme 
child of the Siamese Church, the monastiiry was entirelv renewed. 
The religious edihces were simply restored, but the Bhikkhus’ 
ijuarters were improved with new buildings. In order that the octo- 
genarian patriarch might easily perform his religious duties, the King 
decided, in 1892, to luive .s/’nin planted around the residence of the 
Abbot, so making this area available for ritual acts: but the conse- 
crating ceremony was not completed until a month after the death 
of Prince Pavaret. 

1. In li(49 a third ~tatne. <•,•111^1 l’>iiddliair.anu"anagi and similar to 
the Buddhapaanaage.i, was placeil in the A ihara kfiii/. in memorv of the 
Third Ahliot. Prince Vajirahana (whose per-onal name was Maniis'ana.ea). 
Its inaugiiratioii took pi. ice on January 3Uth. Ih.'il. 
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r}u‘ Aljhot of Wilt PtXVtirani veCti wiis a son of 

ifoiiukut. PiiiK-i' A'ajimflaiiavarorasa, bom on i^pn'l 1st. 1860. Enter- 
ing this monastery as a novice in 187:1, ordained a Bliikkhn in 
18 i 9, and a brilliant candidate at the ecclesiastical e.vaiainations, lie 
bad been appointed, as early as 1881. second liead of the Dhaiii- 
mayuttika group. He had spent a portion of his time at Wat 
Wakutaksatriya and at Wat .Somanassa which had becouu', by 
T'csnlt of the decline of Wat Pavaraniveca, the actual centres of the 
relorme{l sect. He was too voung to have hccu able to plav n[) until 
then any prominent rub*, but lie bad acipiii’cd a great experience of 
tile internal atfairs cjf the sect, and i-ealiseil .-dl that remained t(.> be 
Fnitllled to achieve the work of bis fatlier. Having become in 1892, 
at the death of Prince Pavfiret, Abb it of Wat Pa\ .iraiii\ eea. bi‘ also 
succeeded him in the duties of bead of the I )hammaynttika sect 
which eventually King C'hnlali.mgkorn. two years later was to separate 
from tlie central great group, and to constitute as a fourth great 
group uniting all the cominunities that bad embi'aeiM] the reform, 

Prince Vajirauana was tlie real continnak a- of King Mongknt, 
who bad transmitted to him bis tein[»er, bis intellectual ini|nisiti\ c- 
ness. bis exasperation at the nonclialance of other'., and bis untiring 
activity. His religions eon\ ictions, as with bis father coexisted, or 
i-atlier eomliined, with a soliil l^•ltionalism. adverse t'> teleologie.i | 
i-ontroversies, aiming alroe all at self-control and moral betterment. 
Early familiarized with Western ideas, having learned English from 
tlm agi- of tweh'e. he loved, like bis father, the eoiiijiaiiy of Euro- 
peans. and evinced for some of them a faithful affect ion. Rut he was 
endowed with a ipialitv whieli had been badly lacking in King 
Wongknt : orderliness. He will lie remembered for having organised 
and dehnitelv established tlie l■l•forlll in the Siamese Church. How - 
e\er. lie did not feel an\' animosity a,gainst the niirelorined sect. 

< )n the conti’arx'. he strove all his lite to find a common ground of 
agreement which wonkl put an end to tlie ilivision of the .Sangha. 
He openl\- published the fact that he attaelied no importance to the 
external ditfereiiees which ilistingnished the two sects; and if he 
succeeded hut partially in his attempt at nnioii, lie was at least sue- 
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cesst'iil in making predominant in every c<immnnitv the ideas which 
were at the very basis of the reform : knowledge of the Law and 
adherence to discipline. 

The administrative (qualities of the young Abbot immediately 
appeareil in tlie manner in which he hr ought backorder to his monas- 
tery as well as into the group of which he was the head. Resuming 
an idea of King Mongkut. wliich hail been suliserpientlv given up, lie 
divided between several dignitaries responsible to him the ditierent 
cliarges relative to the management of the monastery; lienceforth 
regular accounts were kept, revenues and expenses were checked, and 
at the same time an etfective .supervision was institihed over the 
inmates and the lay personnel attached to the service of the monas- 
tery. I'his organisation was subsequently taken as a model by all 
the important communities of the country. As regards the admin- 
istration of the 1 thammayuttika. group, the task of Prince A'ajira- 
uana was much more delicate. For twenty years Prince Pilvaret 
had left the direction of the movement slip from his enfeebled hands. 
Already rare during King IMongkut's reign, meetings of the Abbots 
and dignitaries of the 1 )hammayuttika communities had completely 
discontinued since the accession of King Cliulalongkom. So there 
was no more cohesion between the heads of the Reform, 'fhe Wats 
Somanassa and .Makutaksatriya liad enacted regulations of their own. 
and had even stalled to open up liranches. Tin* unity of the Clroup 
was tlireateued. Prinee Vajiraiiruia succeeded iu again making the 
Wat Pavarauiveija tlie unquestioned centre of the ncAv Sect. Owing 
to his knowledge of the practices instituted hv the dissenting Wats 
and the personal acquaintances that he had made there, he rajiidly 
came to an uuderstauding. Relations once re-estahlished, he did not 
let them relax again. All the Dhammayuttika monasteries then 
obeyed one uniform rule and remained under the "uidance of tlie 
Abbot of Wat Pa varaniveca. 

But it is principally in the domain of religious teaching that 
Prince Vajiranana jiroved to he the true follower and real executor 
of the ideas of King Mongkut. The founder of the Dhammayuttika 
sect had insisted on the obligation for tlie Bliikklius to know the 
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regulations ami doctrine of the Order, but as lie had failed tu settle 
upon a ju'Ograimne of studies, this injunction could not have it"; full 
effect. In every Siaiuese monastery, there are two categories of 
bonzes ; those who get onlained by vocation, and intend to devote 
their life to the Buddha, and those who get ordained in compliance 
with custom, and are only contemplating a few months retreat. For 
these latter, it was of no avail to take up the study of Pali, so they 
contiued themselves to learning some prayers, and to gleaning occa- 
sional notions of the ductriim from the mouth of their teachers; that 
is to sa\’ that they drew no profit from their monastic stay, ’fhe 
fruitful idea of Prince Vajirahana was to divide the teaching given 
in his monastery into two classes, corresponding to these two cate- 
gories of bonzes. The newly-ordaimsl Bhikkhus wei'i.' then to receiw 
from their preceptors lessons in Siamese, teaching them the Buddhist 
rules of morality, the main points of the doctrine ami the' ]irincipal 
events in the life of the Buddha ; written exercises and periodical 
examinations kept up a proper emulation between the pupils. 'I'hose 
who desired to kee]) on wearing the Yellow Kobe after their probation 
u'as satisfactorih- thiished. were admittei] to the stmlyof P.ali and to 
the preparation foi' ecclesiast ical ilegrees This systi.-m. which was 
gradualK’ improved, gai’e excellent re'-ult''. and was soon to be 
adoptt.-il e\ ell by mouasteric' not belonging to thi/ I >liammaynttika 
sect. From this time il.afev the organisation ol a really ettective 
religious t e a c h i n g . 

.\s earlv as 1S9:1, the teaching services at Wat I’av araniveca 
were united into a kind of Fniversity called i\lahrimakuta- 
rajav idvalaya, in memorv 'f King Wongkut This inundation, 
promptlv endowi'd with consiilerable gift^. was detmitely consecrated 
bv King Chulalongkorn three years later. It soon had branches 
in most of the DhammayuttikiT monasteries. 'I'his I'niversity 
received from Prince Vajiranana its programme of studies, 
modern methods of teaching, ejiitomes for the use of the ditf'ei-ent 
classes of pupils, and a pedagogical library until then non- 
existaiit. Wat Pavaraniveca had for a time its own pi inting press 
as in the time of King iMongkut. and if it was given up. it was only 
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because it was found more advaiitaj^eous to resort to professional 
printers. The Mahamakuta University lias remained till now a vert' 
prosperous publishiui; house, whose pulilications^ — among which the 
works of Prince X'ajirahana still held a prominent place. — supply the 
libraries and schools of the Kingdom and even of I'ambodia. It had 
from lSh4 a periodical organ in which appeared sermons specially 
intended to ser\'e as modt.’ls ff>r the Bhikkhus living tar fi'ont the 
Capital. 

'file successor of Prince Pavaret as Sangharaja was the famous 
preacher Pussade\a, Abljut of Wat Hajapratistha. then in his eighties. 
Idiis apiJ iintment was merely honorary. In fact. Prince Vajiran:lna. 
despite his vouth. was the actual head ^if the t.'hurch. He presided 
o\er, and \erv actively participated in. the work of the committee 
entrusteil with the preparation and publication of the first printed 
edition of the Siamese 'I'ifiitaka. completed in ISSld. He was the 
itispirer of the Traw of 1002 on tin- adininistration of the Sangha. 
which is now the Cjonstitutiunal I>aw of the Siamese clergy. King 
( 'hulalongkorn had found in him an invaluable au.viliary to suj'port 
and carry on. in the religious domain, the jiolicy of modernisation 
whicli he had imjiosed to the country. His successor. Kama \d 
made an oHlcial recognition of the authority which the Prince had 
alreadv enjoved. b\- in\ esting him. on Xo\ember .')th. l!)10.so(jn after 
his accession. \\ itii the functions of supreme head of the ( 'hurch uiuler 
the title of Kahasamana. raising him at the .same time to the same 
princely rank as that to which Prince Pavaret had been conferred. 

With Prince Vajirahrtna, the Wat Pavaraniveca rapidh- re- 
ci \ered the pri'stige it had lost. .Since the foundation of the Mahaiiia- 
kuta Hniwi-sity, all theiirinces without except ii ni chioe this monasters’ 
for their traditional stay. King Hama \'I. then Prince Vajiravudha, in 
tbOd. and his .successor the pre.sent King, then Prince of Sukhbthai.in 
101 7. were ordained Bhikkhus there. The revival of favour which 
the iiKjnastery enjoye<l is exemplitieil by the successive important 
works which were made in the Bhikkhus cpiarters, and which greatly 
modified this part of the monastery. Two new residences were built 
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fur the Abbot, one, the Caiidni biiiltlin^^ b\' King L'hulaloiiijkurii in 
1 905. the other, the Diauiuiid building by King Riinia \’I in 1914. Xew 
grijups of kuh' weri; erected, esjiecially on pieee.s of land lielongiug 
tj au adjoining monastery, tlic Wat Kaniclsuildhava(;a, fora long 
time nearly abandoned, and united to Wat havaraniveca in 19().5. 
A big building in ( lothic style was also eoiistructed in 1014 to fn' 
useil as a lay school. On the other liand. the part of the monastery 
which contains the religious editices has remained almost as it vvas 
at the death of Prince PilMlret. In 1900. a Holy Footprint was install- 
ed behind the Rot in a kind of altar built in the middle of the 
gallery : it had been Ijrijiight from Xilinat by Prince b a^^ti during 
Phra : A’ang Klao's reign and {)laced until then in the Chapel of the 
Secraid Kings' Palace.' Mention mu.st alsi.i be made of four stone 
statues {ilaced in 1912 in two small structures, formerly used as bell- 
bjwer.s, which Hank the But at the entrance of the monastery. The 
standing Buddha comes from Wat Phaja <.)k at Lopburi. and is a tine 
specimen of Dvaravatl art The original place of the three other 
■statues is unknown. The two which are on the Western side of the 
But are said to have been biought from Java bv King Chulalong- 
korn. 

Prince Vajirahana died on August 2nd. 1921. a shott time 
after he had celebrated his si.xtieth birthday in the miilst of great 
festivities where mo.st of his religious and lay disciples had gathered 
around him. 'I’lie cremation to(d'^ place in April of the following 
,vear on the Royal Pia/./.a. A statue of this great Patriarch, cast by 
order of King Rama VI, has been [Jaeed in the Rot, at the foot of 

1. After the name of Piiiiees-- Cainlrasaradvara, (l.uighter of King 
Cliulalengkurn, from the e-tate of wliom fmuls were t.aken for the eonstrue- 
tion of thi.s huihling. 

2. Tlii' hufIrU‘>i jiCtJ/i must not lie mistaken with that which ha.s been 
ilescriheil hv Fournereau {Le Siani (incivii. I. p. 242-248) and more re- 
cently hv Prof, t >. C'ede- {^I ih'iCri S}tkhittlo oa ^ p. 1.11-1.58). This 
latter comes from Sukhothai. .uid hears an iii'cription dated A. D. 1426; 
it is to he found in a 8ala situated a.gaiiist the incLjsure of the munasterv to 
the West. In the same 8.da is a walking Buddha in i.dto-riliero of unknown 
origin. 
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the Jinasiha, opposite to that of his pretlecessor. Prince Pavaret, which 
had been ordered l)y King Chulalongkorn. but was not completed until 
191(5.^ 

X. B . — Wliile this article was in the pres-, I liave received, 
thriiugli tlie courte.sy of iMi.ss S. Karpele.s. Chief Librarian of the 
Royal Library, Phnom Penli, some information concerning the intro- 
duction (jf the ] ihammayuttika .sect in Cambodia. A short notice on 
this subject may not be out of place here. The Dharamayuttika 
sect was established in Cambodia by the .Sbmdet Phra : Sugandhadhi- 
pati. whose pei’sonal name was Pan. tfc was born in 1824 in the 
province of Battambong. When a novice, at the age of thirteen, he 
went to Bangkok, and received religious education at Vat Silket. 
At the age <jf 21, ho was ordained a bhikkhu in the Siamese sect. 
After stjuie years. In.' felt dissatisfied with the iileals of his fellow- 
bhikkhus. He met with Prince Mongkut at Vat Pavarani ve 9 a, and 
was allowed t'.) stay at Vat Paramanivasa to be initiated to the rules 
of the new sect. In July 1849. he definitely joined the Dhammayut- 
tika group, being re-ordained in the reformed community with Prince 
Jlongkut as his Soon after, he obtained the degree of 

horns, I, with the title of Maha. In 1854, the King of Cambodia, 
Ang-Duoug, asked King Mongkut to send a religious mission to 
Udong, then the capital of Cambodia, in order to establish a branch 
of the Dhammayuttika sect in his kingdom. King Mongkut ap- 
pointed the Maha Pan as liead of tlie mission, comju'ising six bonzes, 
who went to Cambodia on the same vear. Kino- Aiio-Duon"' cra,ve to 

V ^ n o o 

the Maha Pan the direction of Vat Salaku, at LTlong. In 1807, when 
the capital was transferred to Phnom Penh. King Norodom called 
him to the new capital, at \ at Botum Vodci, which has remained 
till the present time the centre of the Dhammavuttika movement 
in Cambodia. Maha Pan was successively raised to the titles of 
Ariyavaiii^a, Phra ; Vimaladhamina aud SOmdet Phra : Sugandhadhi- 
pati. He died on February, 1894. 

1. Miiy I I>e pei iiiitteil to otfer my tli.mk> here to Mr. It. C. Laming 
for his much valued revision of the manu'cript of this translation from the 
French of my article. 
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K. Lingat. — L’Esiii'vagf price !<■ rietir Dr<i‘f Siamoic. Paris 

1931, I Vol. 8", xi-395 p. 

Monsieur R. Linyat a pnblie en France en 1931 iin \ oluine 
tortemeiit clucuniente sur V Esclaco'ic price ‘hnii^ le cirux Droif 
iituic. En clioisissaut coiiiiue .sujet cl’etuclf line des pins interessantes 
institutions du passe, il nous domic une contribution a I'liistoire de ce 
pays qiii est preeicusc, non seulement an point dc vue juridii.jue, niais 
aussi an point de vue sociologitpie. 

(Joniinc juriste, et avec Ic souci de voir se constituer une 
histoire veritableinent scientitiipie du droit sianiois, je fais a Touvrage 
de M. L. unaccueil tout specialenient ebaleiireux. Des nionograpbies 
de ce genre sont les pierres d’assise de la construction a editier ; 
liuissent de uombreux ouvriers apporter les inateriaux necc'saires i 

M. L. dans sou introduction diseute la (jue.stion de savoir si 
I'esciavage etait connu des populations thai lorsiju'elies occupaient 
encore leur aucieii habitat au sud de la Chine. II en exjio.se les 
eleiuents, pese les raisons et conclut par une hypothese fort vraiseiu- 
blable ; I’esciavage a probableinent cxiste chez les Tlia’i a I'etat 
rudiuientaire au moins en ce <jui concerne les prisonniers de guerre, 
il sest developpe, perfectionne au contact des peoples parini lesijuels 
ils einigrerent qui connaissaient deia cette institution. 

Ce jioint d erudition, difficile a elucider ilans I'etat actuel ile 
nos conuaissauces. iinporte dailleurs peu. car, faute de docuineut.s 
dataut d une eponue anterieure, c est 1 esclavage tel (pi’il resulte de la 
coditication de 1805 que M. L. so propose d etudier, son evolution 
dejiuis cette epo([ue, son abolition jiar Ic Koi Chulalongkorn. 

Cette coditication n’ayaut pas ete une elaboration legislative 
nouvelle, niais une reconstitution du di’oit en vigueur a Ayuthia avant 
sa chute, nous nous trouvons etre en possession des regies qui gouver- 
naient I’institution a la tindu XVIIIe siecle, avant letablissement de la 
capitalc du royaunie a Bangkok. 

Avant d’entrer dans le vif de son sujet. M. L. aborde une 

(1) (_'et ouviage a ete lecemment honore pii la Faciilte cle Droit de 

Paris qui lui a attribue le prix “ Paul Deschanel. 
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i|Uestioii qui s'iiiipuso a I’^xameii lui'.s(|Uon etudie la legi.slatiuii 
sianiiiise aiiciviiue et que I’lm peiit forimiltT aiii.si : Lr dvoit siaiiiois 
a-t-il subi l iiiduouce du droit iudou. ot coiiiiiieiit cetle iiitlueiiei' s'ost- 
elle exercet* < 

Cost line <ipiuion assez repaiidiie (pie le (Iroit siaiiiois aiieieii 
a fait des eiapriiiits an droit indoii. 41. L. etablit pai des arguments, 
a moll dirtieilement refutables, (pi'il ii’y a jias eii intluence 

direete ilu droit indoii siir le droit -((iaiuoi.'i cette intliieuee ne s’est 
exereee ipie par I'intermediaire du droit mon. 

41. T. 4Iasao a\ait jadis rolcvedaii.-^ ee doiiriial ipie la ilivisioii 
des esclaves en sept classes, (pie 1 (jii trouve an (febut de la loi 
siainoise siir les esclaves, etait i(leatique a cede tigiiraut dans le 
bVxle de 41auu. 11 en concliiait uu jieii vite (pi’elle lui avait ete 
(uripnuitee. 41. L. nous deiiioiitre (pielle ])rovient en realite des 
traites ciiiuposes an Pegou. 

41. L. a ivlevii' maintes siuiilitiules (.utre le droit inou-birman 
et le droit sianiois, et la deiiioiistratioii me parait faite ipie le droit 
mon. tel qii'il a[)[)arait a travel’s I’aiicieu dr(iit birmau. a etc le 
vehiuule (Je rinduence juridi(pie indoue. 

41. L. terrniiie son introdmition par une biViliographie siamoise 
corripi’enant fles texbes lejrislatifs et des ouvrage.s juridiques de 
doctrine et de jurisprudence. ( 'ette bibliogi-afdiie temoigne de 
1 etendiie de ses rechcrclies, ('t siu’a fort prccieiise pour toute per, s(jnne 
desiraut se reuseignur ou faire des etudes sur le droit siamois. 

Dans uu appeiidice a sun li\ re. 41. L, nous doniie une traduc- 
tion de la Ijoi sur les Esclaves et une traduction de la L'd sur le Rapt. 
La premiere est faite sur le mamiscrit conserve a la Bibliotlieipie 
Xationale Vajirafiana. appartenaut ii la serie dite sec(jndaire. la 
seconde sur les textes des manuscrits otdciels, dits rn : hah hiiniij. 
etablis en 1805. 

II existe di verses s(jurces d esclavage. Ij(’> prf'ambule de la Loi 
,sur les Esclaves empriinte an Dharmasatra deux eiuimerations (pi’il 
place en (pielqiie sorte en antithese I’line indique sept sortes d'esclaves 
qu'il est lieite d’employer, I’autre les six .soi’tes d'esclaves qu’il n’est 
pas lieite d’employer. Pour cette derniere categorie, le mode de 
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ilesiu-nation eu est assez etmiiw. car il h’ayit cii realite do pei'Romjcs 
ijiii lie soiit pas esclaves ou ipii iie le sont jiliis. 

Mais revciiuos aux esclaves. Cliacuiie de ces sept sortes 
correspond a un moile d’acipiisitiuii ditlerent : achat, donation, heritage, 
etc; et les esclaves de chacuii de ces grou[)es devaient avoir line 
condition particuliere. II en est ainsi eii droit indoii. en droit inon- 
biriiiau, et il a dii en etre de nieine en droit siainois. La revision 
legislative de 1805 iie laisse plus apparaitre c.is ditlerences et ne nous 
presente plus de dispositions ipit pour les seals esclaves acdietes. Sanf 
en CO qui concerue le droit de rachat. le mode d'aequisition des e.sclaves 
est sans intluence snr leur condition, celle-ei est la meme pour tons, 
c’est cello des esclaves achetes. 

Cette iniuutieuse classiHcation. posee en t’rontispice de la Loi 
sur les Esclaves par le legislaleur de 1805 na ilonc plus d interet 
que pour detenniiier coiument on deviciit proprietaire d e^elace'-. 

>Si Ton iieg'lig'e les modes derives d’aequisition lies e.sclaves, il 
ne reste plus que quatre modes originaires : les eselaies de guerre, 
les esclaves acquis en justice, les esclaves aclietes, les esclaves de 
naissauce. 

Les causes de veiite d une persomie libre en justice se rattachent 
pour la plupart a un principe que 1 on pent lOrmuler ainsi : on repond 
sur .sa pei'sonne de ses dettes civiles et peiiales La condition de 
ces esclaves acquis eu justice est particulieremeiit dure, car ils ne 
beneticieiit pas. senible-t-il, du droit de rachat. 

Par esclaves de guerre, il I’ant eiiteiulre les prisonnier.s ennemis 
emmenes en captivitii a la .suite d'line guerre, ils constituent une 
partie du butin de guerre et appartieiment aii roi. Mais celui-ci 
disposait dune partie de ces captils en lavnir de ses otiicier.s, et ce 
■sont les captils ainsi attribues .pii constituent il propremeiit parler 
les esclaves de guerre. 

Leur condition etait caraclcri''ee par le lait que, ju,si|uen 
1805, le droit 'le rachat leur etait reliise aitisi (jUa, leurs deseeiidants. 

La categoi'ie des esclaves achetes e-t de beaucoup la plus 

1) Ce't I'ideeilu droit rom.iiii ancieii ; jiecinitn crnlit<r; Ciirj>i'S 
ohnoxium. 
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nombreuse et a une telle importance que le legislateur de 1805 n'a 
conserve, en matiere d'eselavage, que la partie de la legislation ancienne 
concernant le.s e,sclaves achetes ; de plus, le “ statut ’ des esclaves ache- 
tes, la question du droit de rachat mise a part, semble avoir servi de 
modMe depuis I’epoque de Bangkok pour toute.s les autres categories 
d'esclaves. Ainsi s'explique et se justifie le fait que I’etude de M. L. 
porte priucipalement sur les esclaves acbetes. 

L’achat peut etre evidemment uu mode originaire ou un mode 
derive d’acquisitiou seiou qu’il porte sur une personne libre ou sur 
une personne deja esclave. 

II faut mettre a part lo.s esclaves d'origine etrangere, dits 
esclaves " achetes a liord d’une jouqiie ", (pii ne semblent avoir pas 
beneticie primitivemeut de la condition des esclaves de naissance 
siamoise. Ils paraissent avoir forme pendant longtemps une cate- 
gorie speciale, extra-legale, nous dit M. L. 

Voila un fait des plus interessants pour I’histoire comparee 
du droit. II u’est qu’uue manifestation de cette defaveur pour 
I’etranger qui a persiste dans la plupart des legislations jusqu’aux 
temps modernes. La personne humaine n est tenue pour telle que 
par les inembres du groupe ethnique, juridique ou religieus dont 
die fait partie. 

Dans le droit cependant fort evolue de Justinien, I’etranger 
qui appartient a une nation u’ayant pas un traite avec Rome n’est 
pas considd’e come une personne humaine, comuie uu sujet de droit, 
c’est une chose, uu bieu sans maitre, dont le premier venu peut 
s’cmparer et faire un esclaveiif 

(In distingue trois sortes d'esclaves achetes: ceux qui n’ont 
pas ete achetes definitivement, ceux (|ui out ete achetes detinitive- 
meiit, ct. cntin, ceux qui out ete achet&s et qui ne sont pas employes. 
On peut, dans cette notice, negliger, en raison de son peu d'importance 

1) A \me epoque relativenierit recente, ne voit-oii pa:- I’e-sclavage 
probibe entre cliietien', tolere ou meme approuve par le Pape lorsqu’il s’agit 
lie non-chretieii' ^ An milieu du XVe -iecle, le Pape Xicola.s V donne sa 
h.-mte .approbition au commerce des negres pratique par les Portugais. Aux 
XV^Ie, XVIIe, XVIIIe .sieele', le Pape a des e-sclave,-- turcs sur .se-s galeres 
(Cf. Paul Viollet. llistoire du droit civil franmis. i>. .36.3 et 364). 
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theorique, la troisieme categoric'^’ puur ne s'occuper fpie des deux 
premieres. 

Les esclaves qui u'oul pas ete aclietes defiuitiveiiieut font I'objet 
d’uu contrat que M.L. a fort heureuseiiieiit appele ' veiite tiduciaire ' . 
La persoune de I’esclave tieiit lieu de .surete reelle pour garautir uii 
pret, I’acquereur etaiit le creaucicr, Ic vendeur le debiteur. On 
naurait pas uue idee complete du systeme si I'ou u ajoutait (pie I'oii 
peut se veudre soi-meme tidueiairemeut, et, ainsi. .se douuer eii 
garaotie de sa propre dctte. 

II sagit done, eti somme, d ime suite de gage preiiant la forme 
particulierement energique de la veiite a i(imere. Ce contrat me 
semble, au moius a son origine, puuvoir s'expliquer par cette idee de 
gage. M. L. trouve (ju elle est insutfisante [)Our justitier certaiiies 
consequences (pii soub communes a la veiite detinitive couclue dans 
certaines conditions. 

xM. L. considere tinalemcnt le c<jiitrat d’esclavage comiiie etant 
de meme nature, qii’il s'agisse d’esclaves achetes detinitivement ou 
non. II n’en faut pas moins tenir pour certain. — et M. L. le reconnait, — 
que pendant la periode de Bangkok, la distinction de ces deux 
categories d’esclave.s. a conserve une grande importance. II est tres 
interessaut de noter au point de vue sociologiijue que la condition des 
esclaves non achetes detinitivement etait sensiblement plus douce ipie 
cede des esclaves detinitifs. Elle a exerce une influence heureuse sur 
revolution de I’esclavage. C’est sur elle (jue la condition des autres 
esclaves s’est peu a pen modelee ju.siju’a flnalement se confondre avec 
elle. 

A cote de ces esclaves dont la servitude a une origine cun- 
tractuelle, existe la categoric des esclaves nes. 

(jui nait esclave ' La reponse e-st facile pour les enfants nes 
d un pere et d uue mere esclaves, ils suivent le sort de leurs parents 

1) Cette categorie coiietitiie eepeiidaiit une e-peee eui ieu.-e d'e.'elave;- : 
L' esclave non emplcjye le.ste en :q)p.irence lila-e, car il s'e.'t engage a payer 
les intiirets de .son prix a son maitre comme mi d(ibiteur ordinaiie. inais la 
vente definitive ou tiduciaire dont il e.st Tobjet cree sur sa peisonne au profit 
du maitie une soi te de nantisseinent --an' de-ai>i,s.xienient. 
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L't suut e-sclaves coiuinc eiix ; tout au pkw trouve-t-on quelques difE- 
c'ultes a I'esoudi'o lursquo le pero ot la mere sont sous la depondance 
de mattres differeuts. II y a lieu alors a partage. 

Une situation plus delicate et plus difficile se preseute lorsque 
I’uu des parents est libr(.- et I’autre esclave, car les unions entre gens 
de cvjnditioiis ditierentes ne sunt pas iuterdites. sous reserve de I’au- 
torisatiou du iiiaitre. 

Dans ces unions mixtes, reiit'ant suit eu jjrincipe la condition 
de ia mere. Octte solution doniiee au problenie. csjiiune d'autres en 
cette matiere, se funde .sur I’idee, d’un realisme tout pratique, de lappiro- 
j)riation des fruits par le niaitre. iJiti'erents cas si.mt d'ailleurs a 
distinguer je me contcnte d’enumerer le priucipe et de souliguer que 
le droit siamois est tres liberal. On iie pent s'empccher de scnger a 
certaine regie implacable du droit barbare : tul infi^riuri'ni persona.iti 

rii<(/f ui'ii/o. 

II y a mieux encore. Les enfauts nes d’un pere libre efc d’une 
mere esclave ne .sont pas tons e.sclaves : les premiers nes sont attribues 
au maitre de la mere, le mamlarin a droit de prelever la moitie de 
ceux qui naisseiit posterieuremeiit pour les corvees royales, les enfants 
ain.si clioisis sont done de condition libre. 


I'n des traits caracteristiijues de 1 institution de I’esclavage au 
Siam est la facilite e.xtreme a\ec luquelle iju devieiit esclave. Le 
mari pent veiidre sa femme, le pere peut veildre ses enfants, toute 
pei'sonne capable 'le subliger pent se vendre elle-meme. Le passage 
t'Uitefiiis de la cnmlition libre a la condition servile truuve. en ce (jui 
concerne les liniiimes, certains obstacles dans rorgaiiisatlon de la 
suciete. 

Tout liomme libre non assujetti par profe.'siun au service royal 
doit dunner cliaqlle aniiee' au Roi line partie de sou tempis, (i inois, 4 
mois, .4 iiiois, srliin les cp.xjues. Counne, d’autre part, lesclave 
de'Hnitif cesse d etre assujetti a cette corvee ojvale parce ipi’il doit 
tout son temps a son maitre, on compreiid que le passage d un homme 
de I’etat libre a I’etat d'esolave ajrporte un trouble inevitable a For- 
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ganisatioii sociale. C’e trouble est encore aggrave du fait que li s 
homraes libres sont repartis en gronp>es places chacuii sous I'autorito 
d’uu chef. 

L'horame qui devient esclave par veute on par adjudication m 
justice lie va-t-il pas etre perdu pour le gruujie auquel il appaitieiit ' 
II est pare a ce risque par inie regie ipii vent qiie le corveable 
s’adresse de preference a son mandarin chef de groupe ponr obteiiir 
un pret on pour se vendre. Ce mandarin a anssi la priorite pour 
se faire adjuger p)ar justice tout corveable, nieinbre de son gronpe, 
devenu insolvable. 

Mais il se pent qlle le mandarin ne suit pas asse/ riche p(iur 
conseutir un piret ou paver le prix d’aehat. et le precede se troin e 
alors en defaut. L’homme libiv est p ‘rdu pour le groupe auqued il 
ap)jiartenait. Une procedure tontefois e.st prevue pour tunpecher les 
fraudes et les collusions possibles, nne eiiquete doit etre faite pour 
s’assurer que celui qui vent <levenir esclave y est veritablemement 
contraint par la misere. 

Malgre ces obstacles, dans la piratique pyent-etre plus apipianuits 
que reels, le contrat d’t'si-lavage est irun usage frequent. IM. L. en 
etudie les conditions de validite en gronpiant ses expilieations sons 
deux chefs ; conseutement de la piers unie veinhie. forme dn contrat 
d’eselavage. 

Il 11 a pas dc ditlicnite cii matiere de enn^tuitement loixpne 
celui (pui se vend t st su/ inrix. la question chnieiit pilus de'icate. pjlus 
nnancee, lorsque les piersonnes vendues sont nln ,i i jn n.-t. Le veiidenr 
est alors le chef de la famille dont elles (Idpa-udent. Le nomhi'e des 
piersonnes sonmises ainsi au pi uivoir d’lni meine chef a varie an cours 
des tempis avec rorganisation de la famille. celle-ei si- retrecissant pieii 
a pen piour ne pilns coinpirendre tinalemeiit que les femmes. It's enfants 
et les esclaves. Le clief de la famille pieiit dispio-~er lihrement des 
per.sonnes sonmises a si.m piouvoir sans qne lenr conseutement soit 
reqnis. Il fant attendre I’annee LSh.S ponri|ne le Roi Mongknt decide 
qne le mari ne pieut vendre sa femme sans le consentenient de celle-ci 
et interdise aux parents de disposer de k-nrs enfants ages de 15 ans 
sans lenr consentement. 
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Le contrat d’eselavage ne paralt avoir ete originairement 
soumis a aucune forme, sauf en matiere fiduciaire. II convient en 
etfet de se souvenir que la vente fiduciaire giirantit un pret, il faut 
done neee.ssaireinent un ecrit pour en determiner le montant. On 
redige en ce eas un ki'uinafhdn. C’est tres aneiennement un ecrit 
soumis a des forme.s speciales, puis un ecrit sous seing privetout a fait 
analogue a celui exige en matiere de pret ordinaire. II esb dresse 
en un seul exemplaire remis a I’acquereur et doit etre obligatoirement 
redige par une personne etrangere aux gens de I’acquereur. 

An debut de I’epoque de Bangkok, le Roi Phra : Phutta : Jot 
Fa deeida que toutes les rentes d’eselaves, meme cedes a titre 
definitif, devraient etre faites en presence de juges royaux on du 
chef de la province. L’inobservation de cette formalite n’etant pas 
sanctionnee par la nullite, ces prescriptions tomberent en desuetude 
et le ki'omdtlidn resta un ecrit prive. 

II faut arriver au debut du regue do Chulalongkorn, a un 
moment oi'i Ton envisage deja la suppre.ssion de I’esclavage, pour 
retrouver des prescriptions transformant le kromciihun en un acte 
redige avec le concours d’officiers publics ; un decret royal du 22 
Septembre 1870 reglemente la forme de tons les contrats et ediete 
des prescriptions particulierement rigoureuses pour les rentes d’es- 
elaves. Ces actes devront, a peine de nullite, etre passes devant 
ou le kdrnndn. II ordonne meme que dans un delai d’un 
an tons les kromdtl'dn anciens soient refaits a la diligence des maitres 
d’esclave, tout krumdfhdn non revetu du sceau de Vdinpho ou du 
kdrnndn sera, un an apres la promulgation du decret, tenu comme 
•sans valeur en justice. 


Je laisse delibereraent de cote dans cette revue d’ensemble du 
livre de M, L. le commentaire purement juridique qu’il nous donne 
sur les etfets du contrat d’e.sclavage. J’en retiens cependant ce trait 
caracteristique. a savoir que la vente d'esclave est toujours, et pour 
le prix entier, une vente au comptant. Le paiement du prix n’est 
done pas une obligation nee du contrat, mais bien plutot un de ses 
elements constitutifs. 
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La condition des esclaves s'offre a la cnriosite d’un public plus 
etendu que celui des seuls juristes, puisqu’elle se rattache. an nioins 
dans ses grandes lignes, a I'liistoire genei'ale. M. L. nous la decrit 
dans de copieux developpeinents. 

Elle a eviderament vai'ie selon les epoques et Ton doit reeon- 
naltre qu’elle fut toujours tres douce. L'licui-eux accord sur ce point 
d’ecrivains celebres. La Loubere qui ecrit an XVIIe siecle, Sir 
Bovvring et Mgr. Pallegoix qui ecrivent an XI.Xc, est un temoicrnao-e 
auquel on pent accorder une foi absolue. 

Ici, nous retrouvons toute la ditierence (pii separe les esclaves 
a titre definitif des esclaves Hduciaires. Les preiniei s subissent la 
loi la plus dure, et cola est parfaiteiuent logique puisque d’eux seuls 
on peut dire qu’ils sont la chose de leur inaitre. 

Ils sont places sous la .^khlhi de leur luoitre, pouv(ur que 
celui-ci exerce egalement sur sa t’eiuine et sur ses enfants. Le 
rapprochement s’iiapose tout naturelleinent a I'esprit avec la iiafriu 
potestas du droit romiiti. Le inattre ne semble pas avoir sur I’esclavt' 
definitif des droits seusibleinent differents de ceux qu'il possede sur 
les autres membres de la farnille souinis a son autorite. Selon les 
aiicienues lois, le uiattre est seul juge <le sa conduite vis-a-vis de son 
esclave, n’ayant de eoinpte a rendre a personne a cot egard. II ne 
possede pas cependant le droit de le inettre a mort. et si I’esclave 
meurt a la suite de mauvais traitements, le maltre dint payer 1 amende 
prevue en cas d’homicide, et le montant en est le nieme que si la 
victime etait un homine libre. 

II faut attendre jusqii’a la fin du XIXc siecle pour que les 
pouvoirs publics s’immiscent dans les ra[>ports du maltre et de I’escla- 
ve. et qu'un tribunal, la Cour Criminelle de Bangkok, se reconnaisse 
le droit d’apprecier I’usage que le maltre fait de son droit de correc- 
tion sur la personne d’un esclave definitif. 

Anterieurement, le seul frein est dans les mceurs et c’est la 
que le temoignage des ecrivains cites prend toute sa valeur, mieux 
que la loi, il nous revele la verite complete. 

L’esclave fiduciaire jouit d'une situation meilleure, et les textes 
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elaborent pour lui en inaintes circoijstauces une protection .serieuse. 
Le droit de correction dn inaitre est iiiaite, il engage sa respnnsabi- 
iite s’il cause a son esclave tiduciaire de.s blessures entralnant une 
mutilation ou une infirinite pt-rnianente. Mieux encore, I'eniploi de 
I’esclave tiduciaire n'est ]ia>' libre. il doit etre modere et en rapport 
avec les interets du capital du. 

Tout cela s'explique parfaiteinent si Ton .souge que I'esclave 
tiduciaire n'est pas veritableinent veiidu, (ju’il n’est pas j)asse sous la 
s'uldhi du niaiti’e, Il s'it dans sa niaison sous son autorite, il est 
vrai, mais .seiileiueut pour garantir le renibourseinent d'une ereance 
et donner son travail an lieu et place du paiernent des interets du 
capital prete. 

Xe faut-il pas aussi defeudre I’esclave fiduciaire contre les 
precedes d un uiattre indelicat (jui s’evertuer.iit a diininiter la valeur 
du ,gage recu '( Il serait trop facile, en effet. en usant de rigueurs 
excessives vi,s-a-vis de I’esclave tiduciaire, de diminuer son rendemeiit 
et de provoquer sa fuite pour pouvoir inettre en cause ensuite la 
responsabilite 'In vendeiir-ilebiteur et exigei’ b.- reinboursement du 
pret. 

Lu niaitro n'a pas que des droits sur son e.sclave detinitif, il a 
aussi vis-a-vis de lui certains devoirs ipii en sont la contre-partie. 11 
doit .subveiiir a ses Ijes u’lis. lui assurer le logement et la nourriture. 
Il ne semble pas f[u'il y ait une sanction judiciaire a I'inobservation 
de Cette obligation, niais la bai. par des nioyens indirects. rend tres 
desavantageux pour le inaitre le fait de .s’y soustraire. C est ainsi 
qu’eii cas de disette. le recel d'esclaves cesse d'etre un delit, le 
receleur d’esclaves pent ganb-r ceux iju'il a recueillis en payant an 
inaitre la inoitie de leur prix. Il jieiit aussi, et e’est a lui qu’ appar- 
tient le choix. les i-endre au inaitre contre paienient par eelui-ci de 
la inoitie de leur prix. 

Le inaitre a vis-a-vis de son esclave fiduciaire une obligation 
aliinentaire inoins stricte ; il semble ineine en etre delie en cas de 
disette. car s'il pourvoit alors a sa subsistance. le vendeur-debiteur 
ne peut racheter I’esclave (jii’en en jiayant la pleine valeur. et non 
plus en remboursant siinpleuient le capital einprunte. 
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L esolavi' eii siaiaois ii ost pas coiisidere coiimie ime simple 
c-hose. susceptible d'etre I'objet d’nne cession et constituant nne caleur 
dans le pati-imoine <le s,in maitre, il est par ailleiirs une personne an 
sens jnridiqne dn mot. im veritable snjet de droit. 

L'esclave. — et j’enteiids par la celui (pii est le moiiis t'avorise. 
I’esclave delinitif — p^mt se marier et non .seiilement par cohabitation 
mais avec ceremonies. II pent, j’ai deja eii I'oceasion de I'indiipier. 
eponser une personne de condition libre. Le mariaee n'e^t pas rompu 
dn fait ipie I'nn des e[)oux devient i;sclave posterieiirement. 

Le mariae'e exi.stant entre esclaves on l>ien inivte beneficie de 
la protection de la loi, c’est-a-ilire qne le mari esclaw- e.imnie le mari 
de Condition libre, a une action ci.)ntre le ccjmpliee de Tadultere de sa 
femme pour lui reclamer le paienmnt d une aim.mde. Si le maitre 
comm.et radultere a\'ec la femme d’un de ses esclaves, le mari n'aura 
pas droit a une amende, mais I'esclaNe sei-a artVanchi et jxmrra 
emmener sa femme avcc lui. Si celle-ci refuse de h- suivre. ou si le 
mari refuse de la prendre, le maitre devra verstu- h- prix de la 
femme entre les mains d(‘ .son esclave a titre de dedommae-ement. 

L'esclave pent avoir uii patrimoine dont il seinble asoir la 
libre dispositi(.m. (.,'e [)atrimoine comprend les biens iju'il pouvait 
pi'isseder avant d’etre vendu, accrus cle ceiix cpbil a j)U aequerir pen- 
dant I'esehuage An deces ile re.-.clave, le maitre herite des biens 
acquis par I'e.sclave pendant qu'i! etait a son service, tandis (jue les 
biens possedes anterieurement sont devoliis a ses heritiers naturels. 
et au maitre a defaut de c;U-\-ci. 

L'esclave a une capacite de contracter incvitablement reduite. 
sinon annihilee. par 1 effet meme de sa condition. II se troiive. en 
principe, depour\ u de biens pour garantir ses engagements et il ne 
])eut plus, comme riiomme lilire. repondre stir ,sa personne qui est la 
chose de son maitre. l)e la le principe que l'esclave ne pent s'enga- 
ger personnellement qu’a\'ec I'antorisation de son maitre. Le maitre. 
en acc(jrdant cette autorisation. reiionce en qm.dque sorte a son droit 
sur la personne (h' l'esclave. on plus e.xacteinent abanihmne au crean- 
cier une priorite qui lui peiniettra de se faire payer sur la personne 
de re,sclave. 
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Le conti’at passe par I’esclave a I'insu de son maitre n’est pas 
nul, la Loi sur le pret (art. 30) non.s dit cpie I’eselave paiera sa dette 
(|uand il en aura les inoyens, voila qui precise bien que, malgre 
son etat de servitude, il I'este habile a contraccer. 

L'esclave qui s’engage avec I’autorisation de sou nialtre n’en- 
gage pas ee dernier, car le droit siamois ancien ne connalt pas la 
representation. ^lemo .si le maitre eniploie son esclave a faire du 
commerce, il ne s'engage que dans la mesure de la valeur de l’esclave 
et pas au-deba. 

L’esclave, tout comme un homme librc, pent ester en ju.stice 
au civil et au criminel. Le maitre, — comme d'ailleurs le mandarin, pour 
son client de condition libre, — a le devoir de representer .son esclas’e 
lorsqu’il est demandeur ; quand l’e.sclave e.st assigne comme defendeur, 
le plaignant doit s’adresser d’abord au maitre pour qu'il livre l’esclave 
at! juge, on ne pent arreter l’esclave lior-^ de la iiuiison .sans en in- 
former son maitre. 

Les juges ne peuvent proceder a une instance mettant eu cau.se 
l’esclave sans conv(jquer sun maitre (pii a le droit d’y prendre part, 
ils ne peuvent faire executer une condamnation conti-e un esclave 
.sans prevenir le maitre. 

Le droit reconnu a l'esclave d’ester en justice lui est refu.se 
dans ses rapports avec le maitre, cela ne resulte pas de .son etat 
(l’esclave. inais du fait ([u’il est place .sous la siddh i de son maitre. Il est 
a cet egard traite comme ceux (jui y sont souinis, femmes ou enfants 
du maitre. Pour lui, cela est particulierement facheux, car la viola- 
tion des recommandations legales en faveur du traitement equitable 
des esclaves se trouve depourvue de sanction. 

(trace a une interpretation liberale des textes. et notamment 
de I’art. 8.5 de la Loi sur les Esclaves, le juge arriva, a une epoque tres 
recente, a se declarer competent pour connaitre de toute infraction 
penale commise par le maitre au detriment de l’esclave. 

Le maitre, (pii n’est responsable que dans une mesure tres 
limitee en raison des contrats passes par sou esclave avec son autori- 
sation, n’est pas en principe tenu de repondre des debts de son 
esclave, sauf le cas de participation au delit commis ou de complicite. 
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Cependant, sous les especes particulieres envisagees, on decele les 
traces d’une responsabilite jadis plus etendue atteignant le maitre en 
taut rjne gardien de I'esclave. De toutes facons, le inattre subit 
indirectement les consequences de la faute de son esclave, la loi rend 
I’esclave responsable de ses debts dans sa per.soune. L’esclave pourra 
etre vendu en justice pour payer I’aniende ou la reparation des 
dommages, le maltie, depourvu de tout droit de priorite. risquera 
done de le perdre. II ne pourra le conserver qu’en le rachetant. 


Get etat d’esclave qiie Ton revet si tacileinent, on le quitte 
aussi avec une faoilite assez grande. II existe de nonibreuses causes 
d’atfranchisseinent, et raffranebissement enleve toute trace de la 
condition servile anterieure. L’affrancbi u’est pas range dans une 
categoric sociale particuliere. il rocouvre la liberte pleine et entiere, 
sans diminution, integralement. 

C’est faire reuvre pie. e'est acquerir des inerites, ipie (rati'ran- 
ebir son esclave. II n’est sans doute pas moins nieritcire de b; laisser 
entrer dans la cominunaute bouddhif|Ue, et <-’est la aussi un inode 
d’aftVancbissenient. 

A (mte de ees ati'raiiclii'Seinents (lus a la seule vulonte liberale 
du niattre, il en e.st d’autres qiti sont de droit, Le plus important 
concerne I'esclave epousee par le maitre. 

Le maitre ([ui contraint son esclave Hduciaiie a avoir des 
rapports sexuels avec lui ou a\ec un ile ^(‘s parents, subit une 
reduction de la moitie de sa creance. Ce n est pas la un atl’rancbisse- 
ment, et si j'iudique ce cas, c’est pour attirer rattention sur le precede 
employe par le legislateur ; Il reduit le montant de la creance et cree 
ainsi des facilites pour arriver a un atl'rancbissement base* snr une 
autre cause, raffranebisssement par remljoursement du prix. 

La femme esclave a titre detinitif n est pas protegee centre 
son maitre, mais les rapports sexuels qu'olle a avec lui prennent le 
caractere d’un mariage par cohabitation. Elle prend la condition 
d’une femme esclave. Elle est une epouse et en a les devoirs, 
notamment celui de fidelite. .Si elle commet I’adultere. le maitre 
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possede line action en dommage.‘< contce son complice. Son .soit 
cependaiu n’e.st gnere ameliore pendant la diiree de cette union, tout 
au plus e.st-elle dispensee des lie.sogne.s dont la charge incombe 
noriualeuient an.\ esclaves. Elle n’a aucun droit dans la succession 
du niaitre. Par contre, .ses cnfants naissent librcs et recoivent menie 
line part de la sucees.sion de leur pere. niais inoindre (pie cede 
attribuee aux ent'ants nes de femmes de condition libre. 

( ' est seiilement l('irs(pie rniiion sc denone par la mort du 
maitre ([Ue la femme eselave est attVanchie, mais encore cet atiVan- 
cliissemeiit (!st-il sub.ordonne a la condition qiie runion n’ait pas 
ete sterile. 

L'esclavc tidueiaire epoiisee par le maitre ou un de ses 
parents jouit d une situation plus favorable. Des avant la chute 
d'Ayuthia, elle est definitivement atlVanchie an premier enfant qui 
nalt de sim mariag'S De venue t'pjuse libre, elle acapiiert de ce 
fait le droit de diioreer. mais les eiifants, au ]i('n d'etre partages eiitre 
les epoux selon le droit eouimun, appartieniieiit tons au pere. 

Le di'oit siamois. omme les droits indou et mon-birman, a 
eoimu primitivement de nombreuses eattigorie'i d'escla\ (.‘s irrachetabh's, 
A ceux (|ui en faisaient partie, tout espoir etait eiileve d’arriver par 
le rachat a ratfranchissement on meim.'. hypothese pins facilement 
realisable. (reehap[iei' an joug d un maitre ti’(.)]) dnr en se faisant 
racheter jiar un maitre plus hinnain. 

Le droit de rachat fnt d’abor'l nn pri\ ilege resers e a eertaine.s 
classes d'esclaves. puis p(_;u a pen etendu, de telle sorte (pie les 
esclaves (h; toutes categories pureiit tinalemeiit en protiter. Lette 
extension liberale s est dailleurs realisc^e par 1 adoueisseiiient des 
rnieui's. et non p.ir des (lis[)ositions legislatives directes. Si (die 
apparait dans la loi, c’est senlement dans des texte.s (pii impli(|nent 
eomme postulat (pie les c.scdaves .sent tons desormais rachetables, 

M. L. nous montre (pie h; droit de rachat semble avoir d’abord 
appartenn aux senls esclaves tiduciaires et a lenrs eiifants. 

Primitivement, les esclaves fi(luciaires etaient vendus pour nn 
prix nettemeiit inferieur a la valeur marehande de leurs personnes. 
en principe la iiioitie. Mai.?, assez tot. le montant du prix cessa 
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d’etre uu element indispensable et earacteristiipie de la veute tiduei- 
aire ; les parties puiu aieut done douner par lour eomniune \iilonte le 
earaetere tidueiaire. (juel ipie t'ut le Jjrix de I'eselave. et avec cette 
eousei[Ueuce importante (pie 1 eselave tidueiaire et ses enfants be- 
netieiaient du droit (le raeliat. 

Coniine nous le savoiis deja, la vente tidueiaire etait sidiur- 
donnee a la redaetion d’un kronicifhan ipii indiipiait le prix de la 
personue vendue et eoiistituait la valeiir de raeliat. 

Four les enl'ants nes d’une esela ve tidueiaire ils si ait raelie- 
tables selon le prix du tarif legal. Ce prix e.st la valeur de la per- 
sonui' Immaine seliin 1 age et le sexe pi.air les eoinpo.sitii ais ( uvav/eb/, eti 
eas de meurtre ou de lesion eorporelle.s. 

C'est seulenieut a repucpie de Bangkok i^ue le benetiee du 
di'ijit de raeliat tub sueeessiveinent eteiidu aux ilitferente'. sorte.s 
d’oscdaves. 

Eu l8Uo, le Rui Plira ; Fliuttlia Jot Fa I'aeeurda aux eselaves 
de guerre, ipii eon.stituaient un groupe nombreux d'eselaves irraclie- 
tables, 

L’einploi generalise du kroindtlum jjerinit d'assiniiler le.s 
eselaves detiuitifs aux eselaves tiduciaires, et la tixation d’un prix 
rendit possible le raeliat. ll’autre part, le Deerot de IHOd (pii confere 
le droit de raeliat aux eselaves de guerre adniet <pie toim les erifants 
d'eselave.s, ii ipielcpie eategorie ipi’il.s appartiennent. pcuveiit se raelie- 
ter. le pri.x de raeliat etant la valeur de leur personiii.' selon le tarif 
legal. 

Les nneurs iuter\enant aii.ssi, et devaiiij'ant le legislateur, 
s'l.ippirsent a ee qiie les ereaueiers usenl vis-a-vis ile leurs debiteurs 
lie la plenitude de leurs droits. Ils n oseiit plus reeourir a la justice, 
suit pour se les faire adjuger eoinnie eselaves. sijit pour les faire 
veudre aux eueheres. Ils out recours a un autre inoyen pour se 
payer sur la personm.^ de leur debiteitr : ils les aeeepteut conanc 
e.selaves pour un pri.x eorrespondant au uiontant de leur creanee. La 
eonseipience est favorable au debiteur ipn ne devient pas un eselave 
adjuge en justice, mais un eselave achete. II faut attendre cependant 
jusqu’en 1892 pour que la procedure d’execution sur la personne soil 
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abolie. 

L’atfranchissement n’est eu principe .soumis a aueune forme, 
i] intervieiit saus le coucours d'uii representant de rautorite. 

En eas de raehat, il s'agit d’eii determiner le jn-ix. (Je sera 
celui (jui tiyure au eontrat de veiite, a defaut, celui du tarif legal. 
Mais CO prix pent etre diminue on augrnente a rai.son des creauces de 
I’esclave sur le m litre uu du maitre sur I’esclav'e. Le reglement de 
ces creauces ii’a lieu qu’au moment du raehat et il pent se produire un 
de.saccord. On aura alors recours au juge, le maitre a interet a s’y 
resigner, car, s'il a voulu e.xiger plus que sou du, il risque d'etre 
condamne a une reduction de .sa creance de deux fois la somme 
reclamee “ par simple cupidite . 

Le raehat est un droit pour I’esclave, qii'il veuille par ce moyen 
retouruer a la condition lihre ou simplement changer de maitre 
(revenir sju.s la pui.ssance du veudeur ou passer sous un maitre 
nouveau). Le maitre ne peut done se derober, et un recours judiciaire 
est ouvert a I’esclave dont la demande de raehat, trois fois renouvelee, 
n’a pas ete accueillic. En ee cas, le maitre qui, sans raison, a repousse 
la demande, n’aura droit qu’aux neuf-dixiemes de la somme offerte 
par I'esclave eomme prix de .sa liberation, .son mauvais vouloir regoit 
une legitime puuition. 


L’oetroi de la faculte de raehat a tons les esclaves preparait 
les voies de la grande reforme liberatrice realisee en 1905 par le Roi 
Chulalongkorn. Certes, il ne faut peut-etre pas se leurrer sur les 
consequences pratiques du droit (|ui leur est ainsi reeonnu, pen 
d’esclaves sans doute purent en user pour retouruer a la condition 
libre. Comment, en eti’et. auraient-ils pu reunir les funds necessaires 
pour payer le jirix de raehat > 

Le principe n’en est pas moins acquis, et .sa mise en eeuvre 
intelligente fournira la transition <[ui aVjoutira a la liberation defini- 
tive de tons les esclav’es. 

Des 1870, le decret du 22 Septembre, deja signale, ordonne la 
refection de tons les kromathan, comportant I'intervention obligatoire 
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d’un fonctionnaire. Ainsi, le prix de chaque esclave se trouvait 
nettement determine et le recenseiiieut des eselaves facilite. Ces 
inesures, sans toucher encore a linstitutiou de I’esclavage, en pre- 
parent cependant I'abolition. 

La loi du 21 Aout 1874 porte deliberement atteinte a l etat de 
choses existaut. elle limite le noinbre des eselaves eii en restreignaiit 
le recruteuieut. Elle dispose, en prenant pour point de depart I’annee 
de I’avenement du Roi Chulalougkoru (24 Mars 1868). que tons les 
enfauts nes pendant et apres cette annee seront libres a l age de 21 
ans, qu’ils soient eselaves do naissance ou le soient devenus eiitre 
temps. Get age une fois atteint, ils ne pouront plus retouiber a I'etat 
d’esclavage. Lin nouveau tarii’ legal est etabli, croissant jusqu'a I’age 
de 8 ans inclus (82 nu 28 ticaux. selou le sexe), decroissant ensuite 
de telle sorte que pendant les deux anuee.s precedant immediatenient 
ratfranchissenient legal, entre 18 et 20 ans, il n’e.st plus (pie de 4 
ticaux pour les garcous et de 8 pour les lilies. L ingenieu.x aiuena- 
geinent de ce tarif rend les ati'ranebissements par raebat plus faciles 
et le prix tixe est liberatoire, nonobstant tout prix conveiitionnel 
plus eleve. 

De nombreuses annees apres, une loi du 20 Janvier 1899. 
vient creer I’engagement pour dettes et jxjser des principes nouveaux 
qui serviront, le moment venu, a la liquidation de I’institution de 
I’esclavage. Selon cette loi, une personne pent recevoir a 1 avance le 
prix de ses services futurs et, cn ecluiugc, s’engage a sei'vir le preteur 
<pii devient son maitre pour une 2 >criode qui ne 2 )eut etre superieure 
a trois ans. La soninie ainsi re(,‘ue d’avance s'amortira a raison de 8 
ticaux par mois, si le serviteur n’est pas nourri par le maitre, a raison 
de 4 ticaux seulement s’il recoit la nourriture. Etant donne le tarif 
d’amortissement legal, d’ailleurs obligaloire, la somme pretee ne pent 
depasser 144 ticaux. 

L’inexecution du contrat de la part du serviteur est sanction- 
nee penalement par un emprisonnement de trois mois au plus ou une 
amende de 200 ticaux au plu^, ou les deux peines cumulees. 

Ce contrat de louage de services, bien qu’ayant un caractere 
un peu special, n’en differe pas nioins radicalement de I’esclavage, le 
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serviteiir lie se lie ijue pour nii temps assez court ot le capital prete 
s'amortit meiisuellemeiit. Seiilo uiiecertaiiie coercitioii ajiparait dans 
la sanction peuale de lobligation du serviteur. mais ijuels iiioyens 
civils efficaces peut-oii douuer au iiiaitre dans uiie situation oil il a 
atlaire, on ipielijiie sorte par detinition, ii uu insulvabie ^ 

Ces divers lois et decrets, par leiir action eombiuee, out dejii 
forteiiieut obranle I'institution de I'esclavage. Une breve loi, jironiul- 
guee le 81 Mars 1005 et mise en vigueur le leudemain, la uiettra a 
bas avec une facilite extreme. On pent pre.sipie en citer les disposi- ^ 

tions sans commeutaire ; 

■‘Tons les enlants nes de parents esclaves sont libres .sans 
avoir a satisl’aire aux conditions prevnes jiar la loi de 1874. 

Aucune per.sonne actuellement libre ne pent deveuir esclave. 

Toute per.sonne actuellement esclave ijui devieiidra libre ne pourra 
retomber eu servitude. 

'route personne actuellement esclave pour dettes devra etre 
creditee par son maltre, sur le principal de la dette pour laquelle elle 
est en esclavage, d une somrne de 4 ticaux par mois, a dater du ler 
Avril 124 (1905)... 

.Si till esclave change de maitre, le montant ile la dette pour 
laquelle il est eu e.sclavage ne pourra etre augmeute 

Grace a ee.s dispositions, lesclavagc va s’eteindre, soit quc 
1 e.sclave meiire — ses enfants sont lilires, — -.soit que sa dette samortisse 
par leffet (III taril' legal. Pen danntms sutiirent a restituer aux ' 

derniers esclaves la condition d'liommes libres. 

Le.sclavage se muait pour disparaitre en uu engagement pour ^ 

dette, cette forme particuliere de iouage de services crtiee par la loi 
du 20 Janvier 1899. 


J ai essaye de rendre aussi exactement que possible la peiisee 
de M. L. et de donner dans un bref resume une idiie d’ensemble de son 
livre : j v ai pen ajfjute de ines propres reflexions, me reservant 
d’expriiner. en matiere de conclusion, queli|ues idees (jue me suggere 
la lecture de son etude sur I'esclavage. 
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II en est une i^ue je tiens a presenter d’abord pour la inettre 
en relief, elle se rattache aux dev^eloppenients cpie 31. L. a consacres a 
I’etude juridique des eft’ets du contrat d'eselarage. Si je n’ai pas 
resume cette partie de sun livre en bunne place, c'est parce que le 
Journal de notre Societe, bien qu’ouveil aux etudes juridiques d’in- 
teret historique, nest cependant pas une revue de droit. 3Iais je 
veux degager le resultat du travail de 31. L. sur cc point et le sou- 
ligner, car ii me parait particulierement interessant. 

II resulte de I’etude juridique du contrat de vente d'esclave 
que le droit sianiois a produit, pour organi.ser ce contrat selon uii 
certain ideal d’equite, une technique plus tine et iJu.s nuancee qii'on 
aurait pu le supposer. Les inoyens mis en ceuvre pour atteindre 
cette fin ne sont pas tres seusibleinent ditlerents de ceux qu’em- 
ploient les legislations occidentales, et c’est avec raison que 31. L. 
fait appel a notre vocabulaire juridique pour les designer: garantie 
d’eviction, garantie des vices, etc.... Le droit siamois connait indubi- 
tablement ces choses, inais soucieux des seuls cas concrets, il n'a pas 
degage les idees inspirant les solutions, ni les mots pour les exprimer, 
Et Ton se prend a songer que la tres vieille loi de Hamniourabi 
(vers 2.000 avant J. C.), dans ses articles 278 et 279, visait deja 
des hypotheses ou le vendeur devait garantir les vices de I'esclave 
qu’il avait vendu ! 

Mais tenons-nous en au seul droit siamois, et constatons sim- 
pleiuent qu'il se rencontre fort heureusemeiit en ces matieres avec 
le droit europeeu moderne. Telles dispositions du Code Civil et 
Commercial siamois, en ce (jui coiicerne certains contrats usuels. 
n’ont que I’apparence du droit importe ; malgre les references qui les 
rattachent a des Codes modernes. elles sont tout a fait conformes par 
leur nature a des solutions donnees par le droit siamois ancien. 

L'appreciation de la condition des csclaves au Siam, apprecia- 
tion faite en comparaison avec celle des csclaves en d autres temps 
et en d’autres lieux, appelle. me semblc-t-il, ([uelques observations. 

Les csclaves ont au Siam, une condition douce, ils sont bien 
traites, il semble qu’il n'y ait guere de difference, entre I'assujettis- 
sement de I’esclave et celui du serviteur, que celle de la duree, I’un 
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connait une tin, Tautre se transmeb, en principe, indefiniment. 

Cette .situation de I’e.sclave, dans I’ensemble tres favorable, a 
quelles cause.s faut-il la rattacher 1 M. L. souligne avec raison que 
I’esclavage (jui se pratiquait an Siam vers le milieu du XIXe siecle 
etait beaucoup plus humain que celui qui tloris.sait a la meme epoque 
en Afrique et en Amerique. C’est exact, mais pourquoi cet etat de 
choses ? II ne sufSt pas, a mou sens, d’invoquer, comme on serait 
tente de le faire, I’influence du bouddhi.sme, de dire que ce pays est 
de imeurs douces, I’explication est iusuffisante ; il faut, a mon avis, 
faire appel a l idee de I'utilisation economique de I’esclave. C’est 
elle, a mon sens, qui fouruit Texpliciition veritable, vraie d’ailleurs 
pour toutes les civilisations (pii ont connu I’esclavage. 

All Siam, lesclave u'a jamais ete un in.strument economique, 
uiie macbine humaine condamnee a fournir un certain renderaent 
agricole ou industriel, il est employe aux travaux peu fatigants de la 
maison, il est un serviteur parmi les autres domestiques. Rien 
d’etonnant a ce qu’on n’atteude de lui qu’un travail limite et qu’on ne 
fasse pas preuve vis-a-vis de lui d une durete particuliere. 

Tout autre est le de.stin des esclaves trans 2 )orces en Amerique, 
sorte de clieptel attache a un domaine agricole, on exige d’eux le 
travail maximum. Le maitro ne les connait pas individuellement et 
ne se soucie de leur existence <jue pour evaluer le rapport entre leur 
prix de revient et le rendemeut fourni. 

Lorsque I’e.sclave est ainsi utilise, la rigueur, et parfois meme 
la cruaute du maitre sent sans limites, ijuel que soit I’etat d’evolution 
de la civilisation. C’est vraiment a ces monients-la que la condition 
des e.sclaves est la pire, certaiuement beaucoup plus dure qu’aux 
epo(|ues primitives. Aux epoques primitives, I’esclave est soumis, 
il est vrai, a la puissance arbitraire et illimitee du maitre, mais il 
n est pas en cela plus mal traite que les autres personnes hi 'potesto.te , 
telles que femmes et eufauts. Du moins. ila sa place dans une famille 
elargie, on ne I'ignore pas en tant (ju’etre humain. he jiafer familias 
romain a le droit de vie et de mort sur ses esclaves, mais il ne les 
oublie pas dans ses prieres quand il celebre le culte. 

Le trait le plus caracteristique do I’esclavage siamois, trait 
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qui semble avoir doininc son evulutioii et inarque lueiiie son abolition, 
c’est son apparenteiiieut etiuit avec reiidettenient. L’e.sclave, pour- 
rait-on dire d line facon genevalc, est un debiteiir jirive des nioyens 
de .s’aeipiitter, dont la persuniie gage le capital dd et qui pain les 
interets par .son travail. La loi de 1905 iic saiira trouver do nieilleur 
inoyen pour le liberer quo de le rendre a la condition do debiteur en 
organisant a son protit uii ainorti.s.scnient rcgulicr de .sa dette. 

inU iltl Xyuii) ne signitie-t-il pas inaitre <ruu esclave et 

aiissi cr&aucier ! 

La situation de debiteur, scion les imeurs [iropreineiit sianioi- 
ses, me paralt iinpliquer deja unc certainc sujctiuu vis-a-vis du 
creaiicier. Le debiteur I'ait figure d'esclave pos.silile .san.s doute en 
raison du priucipe (|u'il repond de sa dette sur sa personue, s’il est 
dans Fimpossibilitite de la payer. 

Les raisons qui ainenent le debiteur a emprunter exercent 
aussi leur induence, car ce n’est pas pour tenter la fortune dans 
quelque entre 2 n'ise qu’il eiuprunte. inais {lour subvenir ii ses besoins 
et a ceux des siens. Voila qui rend bieii douteiix (^u'il trf)uve jamais 
les moyens de rembourser .son creancier. Des dettes de ce genre en 
appellenfc d'autres. Le preteur d'aujourd'hui est le preteiir probable 
de deniain. Le lien tend a se rcsserrer cntre le nai injuu et le 
debiteur, celui-ci se jilace dans une situation .subordonnee, chcrche a 
se rendre utile a sun creancier, lui rend certains .services dans les 
grandes circonstances de la vie. Le debiteur devient insensiblenient 
une sorte de, client, astreint a certains devoirs, mais jouis.sant du la 
jirotection de son creancier. 

Que la dette tarde a etre remboursee. que le creancier exige 
le jiaieinent de .son du, et ce debiteur-client deviendra tout naturelle- 
inent un e.sclave. Le jiassage de I’etat ancicn, deja durable, a I'etat 
nouveau, (jui est detinitif et permanent, sc fera ainsi par une sorte de 
gradation avec une facilite extreme. 

D’ailleurs, comme le notait deja La Loubere, an Siam, la 
bberte a peu de valeur, et les Siamuis ■■ craiguent Jilus la mendicite 
que I’esclavage. ” 

Peut-etre se trouvera-t-il (quelque cherclieur patient, curieux 
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des cboses du passe, pour nous dire avec quelque precision quelle 
etait la condition des hoinmes libres durant les derniers siecles. En 
quoi consistaient ces corvees royales qui, au temps d’Ayuthia, 
assuietissaient les homines libres pendant si.v inois de I’annee ? De.s 
renseignemeiits precis sur ce point, en etablissant un terme de com- 
paraison, nous aideraient a determiner plus exactement encore la 
situation veritable de I’esclave. 

II n est pas douteux que le be.soiu d une protection et d’une 
securite relative ait beaucoup contribue a accroitre le nombre des 
esclaves. Le desir des jouissances immediates exerca aussi tres 
certaineraent, sur un pcuple aimant la vie facile, une influence con- 
siderable. 

Ainsi s etait constituee une enorme classe d e,sclaves qui, au 
milieu du siecle dernier, comprenait, au dire des ecrivains de I’epoque, 
environ un tiers de la population. 

Cette constatation inontre coinbien il etait opportun d’inter- 
veiiir; en supprimant I’esclavage, le Koi Cbulalongkorn ne fai.sait pas 
seulement un geste qui devait augmenter I'estime des autres nations 
pour le Siam, il prenait aussi une inesure indispensable au progres 
de son pays et a sa reorganisation iuterieure selon le type d’un Etat 
moderne. 


L Duplatre. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE TO “A SIAMESE ACCOUNT OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE TEMPLE ON KHAO PHANOM RUNG”. 

Referring to luy cumineiitaries to tlie translation ( if -A Siainesi- 
account of the construction of the temple on Khao Plianom Rung ", 
published in January 1932 in the J. S. S. vol. XXV. part 1, Profes- 
sor (.leorges Ccedes, Director of the Ecole Francaise (rExtreine ( )rient' 
in HaiKji, nearly a year ago wrote to me and kindly drew mv atten- 
tion to several points in my commentaries which, according tii his 
opinion, ought to be corrected. I regi'et very much that owing to 
lack of spare time I am only now able to make known and to com- 
ment on Prof. Ciedes’ points of view, most of which I gratefiillv 
accept. 

With reg'ard to the age of the Dharmacalas, mentii.med in mv 
paper p. 90, Professor Ccedes opines that these are coiitemporaiieous 
with the Rayon temjile in Angkhor 'I'liom. the construction of wliich 
has now been proved to have taken jilace during the ri.u’gn of King 
Jayavarman VII, tlie date for their construction should therefore also 
be ti.xed at the end of the Xllth century A. I >. and not during the 
reign (jf Yacovarman (■^■SO-hlO A.D.) as first fixed by Prof. L. Finot 
in his Dharmacalas au t.'ambodge ’ ( R. E. F. E. ( ). wj .XX \' I 927 
p. 417) ami accepted by me. 

After having carefully gone through Pi-i fessi r ( 'o'des' leai-ned 
article '‘Etudes Cambodgieiines ’ ( R. E. F. E. I). \ol XNIII p. 81 ) 

I accept this corri'Ction as I am now convinced that Pi-i f. Ccede-' 
has conclusively proved through the inscri[ttious and the forms of 
art jiredominating at the end of tin.* Xfith eentury as well as the 
rtdigious conceptions of that period that the erection of the grand 
enceinte of Angkhor 'riiom ; its majestic gate towers adorned w ith 
the faces of the all merciful Roddhisattva. Loki-evara, as well as the* 
intricate labyi'inthic Rayon and the Dhai'inacalas ( dedicated to 
Lokecvara too) were all due to the enthusiastic Ruddhist king 
• lavavarman VII ( 1182-1201 ). during who>e reign the cult of the 
Roddhisattvas and of deified personages douri'-hed exceedingly. 

The iimcription found at Khao Phanom Rung is stated by me 
to date- back to about A. D. 1100, this '■hould be corrected to A. lb 
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1118, according to Prof. Coedes in his “Etudes Camhodgiennes ” 
(B. F. E. O. vol. XVIII). The inscription thus belongs to the reign 
of King Suriyavarman who reigned from 1112-1152. 

With regard to the temple itself which represents no mean 
work, I take it that the construction of it was already begun by 
Suriyavarman IPs predecessor, Dharauindravarman I, reigning from 
1108-1112. 

Next we come to the age of the temple of Phimai. According to 
Monsieur H. Parmentier, Chief of the Archaeological Service of 
French Indochina, this temple dates, at the earliest, back to the reign 
of King Jayavarman V (968-1001) but Professor Ccedes thinks that 
it is not much anterior to Angkhor Wat, which, he assumes, was 
either built during the reign of King Suriyavarman Paramavisnuloka 
(1112-1153) or by his successor King Ilharanindravarman II 
(1152-1182). 

In this connection it may be noted that according to an 
inscription, in Cambodian, discovered by me in 1918, in the Southern 
Gopura of the galleries, which enclose the three towers of the Phi- 
mai temple, it is stated that in the year 1108 A. D. a certain Khmer 
nobleman, presumably a viceroy of what now constitutes the circle 
of Xakhon Bajasima, erected a statue of a god, called Senapati 
Trailokyavijaya, (a Boddhisattava). (See my paper “An excursion 
to Phimai '. J. S. S. vol. X\'[I part 1 p. 10). This proves that the 
temple of Phimai existed prior to the construction of the mighty 
Angkhor Wat and on tlie whole I am inclined to accept Monsieur 
Parmeiitier’s estimate according to which the construction of the 
temple took place in the last quarter of the Xth century. 

On pages 102-103 of my paper on the Phanom Rung temple 
I have tried to explain the signilicance of the sculpture on the lintel 
of the interior northern door of the great central tower in Phimai 
by identifying the central figure with the god Vajrasattva and the 
personages in the lowest row below this god as representing the 
five Dhvaiiabuddhas over which, according to Mahayani.stic belief, 
Vajrasattva pa-eside.s. Professor CVedes is of the opinion that I am 
wrong in my interpretation but as my learned friend so far (for lack 
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of time) has not been able to otter any other interpretation I shall 
adhere to my own until otherwise convinced that the explanation of 
this sculpture is a ditferent one. 

Finally I come to the inscriptions of Wat Phanom Wan. On 
page 105 of my paper I mention an edict b\' King Jayavarman Yll, 
dating back to A. D. 1171. As this king reigned from 1181-1201 
this is evidently a lapsus on my part. Prof. Ccedes furthermore 
informs me that the above date has been wrongly read by Aymonier ; 
as a matter of fact it should be 1004. Mahasakharaj or A. D. 1182 
and the king mentioned in the edict is probably Jayavarman VI. 

I would also like to point out that due to a regrettable 
mistake made by the clerk who copied the map of .Southern Khorat 
the name for the temple on Khao Pluiuom Rung appears wrongly as 
Putn Rung instead of Phanom Rung. 

Erik 8eidexf.\dex, 

15th January, 1933. 
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The Exchange List. 

A lifit of ihr la.Altut 'Kfn^ wifh which the Siam S<jviefii ex- 
changes jiuhliciitioiis. or to winch it sends coyiiplirneiitnrj/ copn-i. 

(A). Journal of the Siam Society. 

Aiithropos, St. Gabiiel-Modlinji-, Vieiiiui, Austria. 

Verein der Frennde Asiatischer Kunst und Kultnr, \Volll)zeile 41, 

Vienna, Austria, 

Universite do Louvain, Louvain. Belgium. 

The Burma Research Society, Rangcion, Burma. 

Tlie Royal Asiatic Society, t’eylon hrancli, C<ilomhi), ( 'evlon. 

Institut de Sinologie. Ltniversity o£ Peiping, Peiping, China. 

The R(jyal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, France. 

Ecole des langues orientals vivantes, 2 rue de Lille. Paris, VIL 
Musee Guimet, 6 Place d’lona, Paris, XVI. 

Societe de Linguisticpte, Sorhonne, Paris. V. 

Soeiete Asiatique, I rue de Seine, Paris, VI. 

Trocadero ^fuseum, Paris. 

Deut.sche Jlorgenlandisohe Ge.sellschal't, Halle, Germany. 

Museum fiir Volkerkunde Ma.ximilian-Stra^se 26. .Munich, N. O. 3, 

Germany. 

Orientalistischen Literatur/citung. Leipzig, C. 1, (Jermany. 

Seminar I'llr Orientalischc Spracheii. l)oi-otheen str. 7, Berlin, 

X. W. 7. Germany. 

Staatliches Museinn fur Volkerkunde, 11 Koniggratzer, Beilin. 

The Royal Asiatic Societv of Great Britain and Ireland, London. 

The Bodleian Library, O.xford. England. 

The British Museum, London, W. C. 

The India Office, Lmdon. 

The India Society, 3 Victoria Street. London, S. W. 

The Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gore, London, S. \V. 7. 
The School of Oriental Studies, London. 

The Kern Institute, Leiden, Holland. 

Kolonial Instituut, Amsterdam, Holland. 
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Exchange 


University of Leiden, Leiden, Holland. 

Instituut voor de Ttial-lixiid en Volkerkunde van Xederalndsch- 

Indie, The Hague, Holland. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay branch, Bombay, India. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. India. 

The Director-General of Archeology for India, Simla, India. 

Societe dea Etude.a Indochinois. Saigon, Cochin China. 

Ecole Francai.se d’Extreme-Orient, Hanr)i, French Indo-China. 
Extreme-Asie, Saigon, French Indo-China. 

Biblioteca Laurenziaua, Florence, Italv. 

Scuola Orientale, Rome, Italy. 

Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Florence, Italy. 

Tlie Oriental Library, Tokyo, Japan. 

University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kon. Batavaasch Genootschap, Batavia, Java. 

Trom.so Museum, 'I'romso, Norway. 

Philippine Library and Museum, Manila. P. 1. 

The National Library, Bangkok, Siam. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, Malayan branch, .Singapore, ,S. ,S. 

.Societe Royale des .Sciences, Up.sala, .Sweden. 

The .Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., U. S. 

Librarj’ of Congress. Washington, D. C., U, .S. A. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Bost(jn, Mass., U. S. A. 

The New York Public Library. New York City, U. S. A. 

The American Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn., L^. .S. A. 
Harvard L^niversity, Cambridge, Mass., Ih .S. A. 

University of Calih^rnia, Berkeley, Cal, LI .S. A. 

Columbia University, New York City, U .S. A. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.. II S. A. 

Lbiiversity of Illinois, Lb’bana, 111 , LL S. A. 

L niversity of Washington, .Seattle, Wash., U. IS. A. 

Biblioteca Apostolica Yaticana. Vatican State, Italy. 

(B) Natural History Supplement List. 

The Australian Museum, Sydney, N. S. W., Au.stralia. 

Le Gerfaut, Bruxelles-Laeken, Belgium, 
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University of Louvain. Louvain, Belgiinn. 

llusee Eoyal d’Histoire Naturelle de Belgi(|Ue. Kue \'aiitier 31, 

Brussels. Belgiinn. 

Burma Research Society, Rangoon, Burma. 

The Royal Asiatic .Society, Ceylon branch, Colombo, Ceylon. 

I'lu' Colombo IMuseum, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Iii.stitut de Sinologie, Univi.'rsity of Peiping, Peiping, China. 

Thu Hongkong Xaturalist, c'o Dr. Hei'klots, 'I'lie Uni\ersit\'. 

Hongkong. 

Mus-^nm National d'Histoire Natnrelle. rim Button I’aris. 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris. 

'file Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The Bodleian Library. Oxford, England. 

British Huseum (Natural History), .South Kensington, London. 

The India Office, London. 

The Science irusenm. South Kensington, London. 

Kolonial Institunt, Amsterdam, Holland. 

University of Leiden, Leiden, Holland. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay branch. Bombay, India. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, India. 

The Bombay Natural Histoiy .Society, Bondiay. India. 

The Zoological Survey of India, India lluseum, Calcutta. 

.Societe des Etudes Indochinoises, Saigon, Fi'ench Indo-China. 

Ecoh‘ FranCj'aise d'Extruine-( )rient, Hanoi. French Indo-China. 
Riblioteea Lanrenziana, Florence, Italy. 

Societa Italiana di Scienze Natnrali, Milan. Italy. 

Laboratorio di Zoologia Oenerale, Confi'a via, Napoli. Italy. 
Bibliogi'aphia Ocoanographica, Stra. Vem'zia. Italy. 

The T^niversity of Tokyo, Tokyo. .lapan. 

Den Direetenr van Uuidbonvv, Nijverheid eii Handel, te Bnitenzorg, 

.lava. 

Troniso Mnsenm, Tromso, Norway. 

Philippine Library and Mnsenm. Manila, P. I. 

Bureau of Science, ilanila, P. I, 

Sarawak Mnsenm. Kuching, Sarawak. 

The National Library, Bangkok, Siam. 
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Exchange 


The Royal Asiatic Society (Malayan branch), Singapore, S. S. 

The Raffles Museum, Singapore, S. S. 

The Academy of Science, Stockholm, Sweden. 

die Natur-forschende Gesellschaft, Basel, Switzerland. 

The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., L^, S. A. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal.. U. S. A. 

Harvard University Cambi-idge, Ma.s.s., U. ,S. A. 

University of Illinois, Tbbana, 111., U. S. A. 

Colombia University, Xew York Citj', U. S. A. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J., U. ,S. A. 

T.'niversity of Washington, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 

University of Michigan, Ann Ar1x)r, Mich., U. S. A. 

Bi(jlogical Abstracts, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa., U. S. A. 

The Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

I'he American Museum of Natural Hi.stcjry, New York City, U. S. A 
The New York Public Library, New York City, U. S. A. 

Biblioteca Apostolica Yaticana, Yatican State, Italy. 
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Full List of Members of the Siam Society 

ON MARCH 1st, 1933. 

Patron ... ... ... His Maje.sty the King. 

Vice-Patron ... ... H. K. H. Prince Dainrong Rajanubhah. 

Honorary President ... H. K. H. Prince of Xagara Svarga. 
Honorary Vice-President H. K. H. Prince of Kaiubaeng Bejra. 

Honorary Members. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Jainad. 

H. H. Prince Bidyalankarana. 

W. J. Archer, C. M. G. ... Wessiters, Somerset West. South Africa. 

E. C. Stuart Baker .. 6 Harold Road, Nor\\ i.)od, London. 

Dr. C. B. Bradley ... Berkeley, California, U. S. A. 

Professor G. Ccedes ... Ecole Francaise d'Extreiue-Grient, 

Hanoi. 

Miss E. S. Cole ... ... 2217 Jule Street, St. .Joseph, 

Mo., U. S, A. 

Sir J. Crosby, 

K. B. E., c. I. E., ... H. B. M. Minister, Panama, Central 

America. 

Professor L. Finot ... Foleo Mollat 88, Ste. Catherine, 

Toulon, France. 

Ronald W. Gihlin ... c/o Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 

Whittington Av., London, E,C. 
W, A. Graham ... ... Plush Manor, Piddletrenthide. 

near Dorchester. 

Count Gyldenstolpe ... Royal Xatural History Museum, 

Stockholm, .Siveden. 

J. Homan van der Heide . . . Beinmel, Holland. 

C. Boden Kloss ... ... 2 Holbein House, Sloane Square, 

London, S. W. 

Profe.ssor K. Kuroita ... The Oriental Library, Tokyo. 

H. Parmentier ... ... Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. 

Hanoi. 
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Membership. 


H. E. Bishop R. M. J. 

PeiTos ... Assumption Cathedral, Bangkok. 

.Sir J. George Scott ... Tliereaway. Gratfham. Petworth, .Sussex. 

Dr. Malcolm Smith ... Dine End, Putney, London. 

Dr. Paul Tu.xeii ... ... The Lniversity, Coj)enhagen. 

.Sir Walter Williamson 

G. .M. i.i. ... c/o Lloyd’s Bank, 6 Pall Mall, 

London, .S. W. 1. 

Corresponding Members. 

C. J. Aagaard ... ... 67 Bogholderatte, Vanlo.se, Copenhagen. 

Professor A. Cabaton ... c/o Ecole Rationale des Langues 

Orientales, Paris. 

J. A. Cable ... ... Golfers’ Club, Whitehall Court, 

London, S. W. 1. 

Professor W. G. Craib ... University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 

J. Michell ... ... 2 Oakhill Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

W. Xunn ... ... ... Darras Hall, Ponteland, Northumber- 

land. 

P. Petithuguenin ... 74 Rue St. Lazarc, Paris. 

Professor Conte P". L. 

Pulle ... ... R. Cniversita, Bologna, Italy. 

C. A. ,S. Sewell ... ... Birchington, Kent. 

H. Warington Smyth, 

c. .M. G. ... ... Calaman.sac, P’almouth, England. 

Taw Sein Ko ... .. c/o Ai’cheological Department, 

Mandalay, Burma. 

Life Members. 

E. W. Hutchinson 
Dr. E. R. James 


Chiengmai. 

Harvard L^nivcrsity, Cambridge, 

Mass, U. .S. A. 


Dr. A. F. G. Kerr 


Hayes, Kent. England. 
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"^'Ordineury Members- 


Anusasna, Phya 
Anuvad Raksa, PIum 
A ran Kaksa, Plira 


Ariaut Manjiknn, Xai 
BaiKjUe de riiidocliiue ... 
Bailey, J. 

Bain, W. 

Bangkok Cliristian College 
Baxter, .J. 

Begueliu, C. 

Bhakdi Xoraset, Phya 
Bibliotheijne Royale du 
Camhodgo ... 
Bjdrliug, O. 

Boon Chuay, Xai 
Boran Rajadhanindr. 

H. E. Phya 

Boribal Buribhand, Luang 
Brandli H. 

Break M. 

Brooks, Ck R. 

Briiun, J. 

Burna\', J. (H<jn, Editor ) 
Burus, Phya 
Cambiaso, S. 

Cambridge University 
Library 

Cau.sey, Dr. O. R. 
Chakrapani. Luang 
Chalart Lobloesan, 

H. S. H. Prince 


Sapatum Palac. 

Timber Revenue Station. Paknampoh. 
700 Pebiu Road, Sulegon Qr., Munyu a. 

Lr/Cliindwin District, Burma. 
Department of Agricultural Research. 
Oriental Avenue. 

British Cousulate-Oeneral. 

Borneo Co.. Ltd., Chiengmai. 

Pramuan Road. 

Ministry (jf Finance. 

Department (d' Public Ht.-alth. 

X’ai Lert’s Store. 


Pnompenh. 

3Iaglemosevej 37, Charlottenlund, 

Denmark. 

Department of Fisheries. 

4257 Xaresr Road. 

Royal Institute. 

Royal Irrigation Department. 

Est Asiatique Francais, Chiengrai. 
Meklong Railway Co., Ltd. 

Menam Motor Boat Co., Ltd. 

5tini.stry of -Justice. 

Ilua llin. 

Department of Ways 
Candjiidge. 

Chulalougk(jrn Uuiver.sity. 

Mahidhara House. Samsen. 

Bamrung Muang Road. 


*'‘A11 addre.-'ses are in Bangkok unless otherwi-e stated. 
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Charoen Chai, H. S. H. 

Prince ... ... Royal .State Railway?. 

Choola, Luang ... ... Department of Risherie.?. 

Chorin, (Pere) L. A. ... As.sinnption College. 

Chri.''tian.sen, H. Daui.?!i Consul-General. 

Colliirs, Mr.s. E. ... Satliorn Road. 

Con.seil tie Kecherche.s seienti- 

tiqne.s de I'lndochine Hanoi. 

Crednei-, Dr. \V. ... ... The Univer.sity, Municdi, Germany. 

Crowe, O. E. B. ... ... A.siatic Petnjleum Co., Ltd. 

Dangel, Richard ... ... Pres.sgasse 17/24, Vienna IV. 

Daruphan Pitak, Phya ... P’orest Department. 

Davidson, C M. X. ... Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation, 

Ltd., Lainpang. 

de Je.siis, F. G. ... ... Siam Electric Corporation, Ltd. 

Dhani Xivat, H. H. Prince 

(Vice-President) ... Bejraburi Road. 

Dormer, C. J. F,, .m. v. o. ... Briti.sh Minister. 

Duplatre, L. ... ... Law School. 

Eisenhof er, E. ... ... Sriracha. 

Elli.s, Dr. A. G. ... ... Chulalongkorn Universitv. 

Encyclopedic Bureau. 

Govt.-Genl. of Formosa Taipeh, Formo.sa, Japan. 

Eygout, Prof. H. ... ... Ltiw School. 

Faculty of Arts Sciences Chidalongkorii Univer.sity. 

F. M. S. Museum.s ... Kuala Lumpur. 

Folliet, R. ... ... Borispah Court. 

Forno, E. ... ... Fine Arts Section. Royal Institute. 

Fraser. Lt. Col. F. C. ... “ Redtield ”, Coimbatore, India. 

French Legation ... ... Bangkok. 

Gadadliarabodi, Pliya ... Phya Thai Road. 

Gairdner, K. G. ... ... near Kambaeng Bejra. 

Garratt. H. B. ... ... Chiengmai. 

German Club, The ... Sathorn Road. 

Girivat, Xai Louis ... Bangkok Daily Mail. 
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Godfrey. E. .T. 

Gould. A. X. 

Gould. .T. Ti. 

Groote. E. 

Grut. Coiiiuidr. \\’. L. 

Grut. Ediiioiid 
(.iueJder. G. 

Guiiji, K. 

llaiufs. ^\'. 

ilale, A. 11 

Haimuoiid. A. K. 

Harris. Kev. W. ... 
Haviuoller. 11. P. 

Healey. K. 

Ileriiiet, Hr. I’. 

Hic'ks. ,1. 

HoUsi.‘, .1. 

( Hon. Treasurer) 
India Moiitri, Pliya 

( Fre.sident ) 
Jujjauese Lee-atiou 
Jaques. V. H. 

Jolainark, Pliya ... 

Jones, K, P. 

Joseph, Hr. 1’. Xk 
Kaiqieles, illle ,S. 

Kavila, Chao 

Kiiu Pone- Thoue' Thach ... 
Kindness, J. 

Ladell, W. Pv. S. 

(Hon. Lihrarian) 
Landon, Rev. K. P. 


Hiek^ Lane. .Sithurn Road. 

Borneo Co.. Ltd.. Rahene-, 

AnL;lo-.s;i;un Corporation. Ltd.. Lanip.ini^. 
Xarasine'h .sltudio. 

.‘Siam Electrie Corporation, Ltd. 

.'Siam Eleetrie Corporation, Lt'l. 

R. < o imm vV ( - 1 1 . 

Ja] allege Emha'y\-, 

\\’;mhine-ton, J) C.. C .s. A. 
B<)mha \'-Burm;di 'I’radine- C'l a-pi iration. 
47li llama 1 lload 
.McE.'irland d’ypeu riter Co., Ltd. 

Prince's Royal < 'ollem. Chieneniai. 
Hakkehiir. Aeliletoft. Heimiarl':. 

.‘Siam Arc-hiteet".. Rajadamri Road. 

Freneli Lee-atioii. 

1 lick-' T..ane 

( iovei'iimeut Lihoiatory. 

Rajaprari.il) Road. 

Rajapraroh Road. 

Tilleke i"- Gil)hin''. 

Royal [rrie-ation Hepartmeut. 
Hepartmeiit of Aorieultural Research. 
Lotus Hisfieiisary. 

Rihliotheque Royah- du Canihodge, 

F’nonipenh. 

Royal .State Railways. 

Janarad Co.. Ltd. 

Hongkong X .Shanghai Rank. 

l)e{)artment of Agrieult-ural Research. 

J rang. 
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le May, R. S 

L’EvusiiUf, C. 

Linpzig' University Library 
Lingat. R. 

Lynch. A. (i. 

Mace, U. F 

.Afatifredi, K. 

Mannpakorn, Phya 
Martin, H. E. M. 

Matheu s, .T. V 

May. P. \V 

McFarland. I li’. 1 1. P>. 
Moninnt. C. 

Miioi't'. R. Adey 

(Ifnn. Secretary) 
>rnndie. W. H. 

( Vice-Pl'esidellt ) 
Xedergaard, 1 )i-. X. 
XeiNon Hays Lil)rary 
Xicnias. Ihut. R. 

Xoi'd. H. E. i’ll it'. l)i-. E. . 
Xcitt'in. 

Xoviun. H. E. 

Oakley. Dr. ('. 

< ) XXill, H. .S. 

Paschkew it/. H. 

Pistono. F. 

Plantenjse. Reiny de 
Pdltel’. .Mi^s .M. ... 

Potter. K. 


c/o Hongkong ik Sluingliai Bank, 

b Graeechurch Street. London, E. C. 
Ministry of Justice. 

Beetlioveiistrasse ti, Leipzig, (jerinany. 
Appeal Court. 

American Legation. 

Customs 1 )epartmeut. 

(dole Avenue, Bang Kapi. 

.Sathorn Road. 

AnglO'Siam Corporation. Ltd., Lampang. 
Di’b.sirindi' School. 

.‘spicers (Export) Ltd., 51 Robinson 

Road, Singapore. 
Holvrooil. .Sathorn Rixid. 

Intel-national Savings Society. 

Bangkok 'I'inies Press, Ltd. 

Bangkok I'imes Press, Lt<J. 

.\meri<.-aii Presbyterian Mission. 
.Snriyavong.s Road, 

( 'hiilalongkorn University. 

< ierman Minister. 

Freiicli (donsulate, Chii-ngniai. 

Citv Engineer’s ( )tlice. 

Windmill Road. 

( 'hulalongkorn University. 

Windsor X Co. 

Citv Engineer's Office. 

Ministry of .liistice. 

.Siriraj Hospital. 

American Legatii m. 


Prabha Karawongs, Phva Soi .Sap lame. 

Prachuab Bunnag, Xai ... Covernment Lalxiratory. 
Pradere-X"ii[Uet, R. ... Ministry of .Tustice. 
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i;^i) 

Pradibaddlia Bliubal, Pbya Klon;;- Tni. 

Prasada Idiatukar, Pliva ( iovt-nmu-iit Laboraturv. 

QueripL-l, A. L. ... ... •' LiM^lia ’ , CIiiciiL;nuu. 

Pa”'gi, .), ( !. ... ... Satin )ni Road. 

Rajada Rises, H.S.II. Prince Clinlalniitjkoi'ii I iiivcrsitv. 
Rajawaiiesan, Pliya .. .Ministry of Di-bnicc. 

Ran^^nnn Univcrsitv Library Hanii'oDii. 

Rcuti-.'bcre’, E. ... ... Siam Eli’ctric (’orjioration, Ltd. 

R'jcliat. A. ... ... .''ocietc .\nnnynif Bi lge. 

Rndatz, H. E. ... ... B. (irimm iV ('o. 

Jenitli, A. \. ... .. Hi imbay-Bni'iiiah Ti ad iiig ( 'ill'] >' ii a t ii m. 

Himgni. J. L. 

Pmux. (Jnl. ... ... Freiicli .Military .\ttaclie. 

.SaknI. H. S. H. Prince ... M inistry ul' .\gricullni e iS: i.'i nnmerce. 

.Salva\'ed\'a. Lt. CnI. l^hra Ministiy id' Itefencc. 

•Sarasastra. Fhya ... utV l!;uiia I\ Kn.id. 

Schw cisguth, I’. ... ... ( redit pi iiicii.'i- de I 1 in li leinne. 

.'^cliwend, Dr. O. ... ... Bangkuk 1 tispen-ary. 

Seidenfaden. !Major E. 

\'ice-Pl'e,sident t ... Micks lame. 

•Sliaw. E. (d’Xcil ... .. Bangkiik 1 nin x I’les^, I^td. 

.Sbellev, . 1 . D. ... ... Hi iiiibay-Burmali Trading ( 'i ii'pi iratii 111. 

•Sitliipiirn, H. S. H. Prince Department id' Agrienitiiral Resi-ai-cli. 
Slai k. r. A. ... ... Rritish .Vnierican Tubaceu ('n.. Ltd. 

.Sinitli. E. W\'un ... ... e II 1 [(ingkiing i.V .'sliaiigbai Bank. 

it t Iraceclmreh .Stre-et, Li nidi in. 
Smitli, Dr. llngli ^[. ... Dejiartmeiit nt P isliene^. 

.Snmbati Boriliarn. Pliya .. Pi ivy Piir^e Department. 

.Srislitikarn Bancliung, Pliya Rnyal .State Kailway^. 

.Steen .Sediested Kiuil.i Lnmpiir. p’. .M. S. 

.'Stevens, Raymnnd B. ... Ministry 'd' P’oreign AH'aii's. 

.Swansi 111, .Tames ,, Bangkok Doek ('.n. Ltd. 

riiaveiiot. A. F. X. ... .\])]ieal ( 'unit. 

Thavil, faiang ... Royal State Railways. 

Tliinie. E. ... Si.am (dement ( o.. Ltd. 
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4’nins. l)r. H. W. ... 4'oiiveiit luuirl. 

Yjivu VaitU'u, II. S. II. Piiiicr Cluiliilnuirkiini I iiivLisitv. 


YLi'iiay. A. 

Yicliifii Dhatukar, Luaiiy 
Wale.v Dr. 11. G. (,). 

Ward, C. \V. 

Wuttaiia Wittaya Aeadi-uiy 

T. 

\Yest>‘r duiii.. .J. L'. 
William^ .hinr., 


51 Berkeley ,Si(uaie. Londei), \V. ]. 
Goveniineiit I^ikDiatory. 

440 Braudiam Gardens, Lmiduu, S.'Y. .3. 
.'^uaii Kiilarb Selionl. 

Bany Kapi. 

E;ist Asiatic Ck>., Ltd., Bandmi. 
liiteriiatioiial Enyiiieeriiiy Cn., Inc. 

■22 Ka-'t (lay .Street, GnhiniOus, 

Oluo, I'. .S, A. 


Y'iuit W'anadurn, Pliya ... 
H< II )iitraktil, Nai ... 

O 

Zieler, Idijr 
Ziiniiiernian, \\’. ... 


Fui’est llepartineiit. 

Baiiykok .Maniil'actnrintr Gu.. Ltd. 
East Asiatic Gu.. Ltd., Taktuqia. 

Ik . M. G. A., ^ nracliakr Boad, 


Free Members. 

Boiler, ^I’ere) E. ... ... e o IMine Ney'-i.’, 1 line da Theatre, 

Perpignan, France. 

Hilaire, (Hev.i Brother ... Assumption Gollege. 

Iiavin. (Ke\-,) Ih ... ... 454 \V. .Seventh Street, Claremont, 

Gal., r. S. A. 

rri.sdang, Ih H. Prince ... Si phya Koad. 


[Pahli-hed for the Siam Society hy K. Nicolas, acting Editor, 
and printed at the Bangkok Times printing office, Bangkok, in 
A|)ril, 1084.1 
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HIS MAJESTY AND THE SOCIETY. 

On the occasion of the opening of the building nf tlie Siam 
Society His Majesty the King was most graciously pleased to com- 
mand the following letter to be sent to the President ; — 

Xo. 82/1760 

Office of His ilA.iEsTv'.s Personal Seciietakv. 

Hua Hin, March 10th 247.5. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receijd of your letter of 
the 1st ilarch 1938, soliciting tin- fav<.ur of a message fiom the 
King to declare the new building of the .Society open as from the 
28th February 1933, the date originally arranged for the ceremuiu'. 

Taking iwte of the wishes of tin.' Soi.-iety, I ha\'e laid the 
matter before His Majesty. It is with [ileasure that I now beg to 
inform you that His Majesty has been pleased to command me to 
convey to the Society the following message: 

“ In .sympathy with tin.' noble aim and achii.- vi-meiits of 
this In.stitution, I share wdth members tlie pleasure in witness- 
ing to-day the final completion of the Society’s new lajuie. 

'• .My pleasure in the progress of the Society would have 
been more complete, had I been able to come and jierfurrn the 
opening ceremony for this building. 

“Let not, however, my absence mar the interest of tin; 
occasion. Although not with you in jierson, I know tliat good- 
will like mine pervades the whole as'-embly, and the (^lueeii 
joining me in sending our best wishes, I do hereby solemnly 
declare this building open as the new home of the Siam Society 
as from the 28th February 1933.’’ 

Will you kindly convey His Maje'-ty’s message to the Society 
in due course ? 

Yours faithfully. 

pSigued) IM. C. VircLYA, 

Private .Secretary to H. M. the King. 
His Excellency Phya Indra Montri, 

President of the Siam Society, 

Bangkok. 

O 





Till' Iccfiin' liall. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF WAT PHRA JETUBON. 

by 

H. H. Pkin’ce Dham Nivat. 

(Ill the occasion of the cremation a little over two years ago 
of Phra Viinaclathoe, the Royal Institute was enabled bv the 
generosity of the deceased lady’s children, the late Prince of Lobpuri 
and the Princess of Uthong, to publish for the first time the inscrip- 
tions of Wat Phra Jetubon in the original language.^ Thev tilled 
two volumes and were so varied in character that provided one took 
into consideration the limitations of scholastic facilities of the time it 
would not be far wrong to ascribe to these inscriptions the nature of 
an enc3-clopaedia. Indeed His Royal Highness Prince Daniroiig in 
writing a preface to these two volumes took pains to point out that, 
in deciding on the restoration of this the greatest of His August 
Grandfather’s monasteries, King Rama III must have also been moved 
by another desire, that the monasteiy shoul<l be the seat of learning 
for all classes of people in all walks of life. 'I’lie Prince went on to 
explain that in the absence in those days of jninting facilities one 
could only studv’ the professions from individuals, and usualH’ the 
principles of such were handed down from father to son — a process 
which naturally tended to limit the .scope fif the propagation of 
Science.’"^ 

Before going on to deal at length with the general inscrip- 
tions it would be well to present here a short historv of the monas- 
tery, materials for which are to be found either diivcth'or indirectly 
from the inscriptions themselves. 

The original monasteiy called Bodharam had been in exis- 
tence according to general belief since the AA'udhj'a period. The 

1. This paper was written in Septeinher likt'i. It wa.s not until seine 
time after that the author noticed tliat the puhlication'- referred to had been 
reviewed in this Journal (Vol. XXV, Pt. 2). a review in which the frame- 
work of the publications was clearly defined. 

2. Cf. also Prince llamrong'.s introduction to the Phli’iKjijnij Kolahot 
and Kola Aksorn published in Siamese by the Royal Institute in 1922 
(B. E. 2465), pp. 28-30. 
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first source, an in.scri])ti()n in tlie oast Vihara of the standing 
Buddha, dated B. E. 2331^ (1789 of the Christian era), is respon- 
sible for the early hi.story of the Wat. It relates that in that 
year His rigliteous Majesty, Raiuadhipati, reigning in Krungdeb, 
perceiving that the old monastery of Bodhiiram was in a state of 
ruin”, decided to restore it. After three years occupied in tilling in 
the ground, the actual work of restoration began in earnest and 
lastefl rune years. Mcrre than a thousand tine images of the Buddha 
It'ing in neglect in tlie provinces were removed from the Xorth and 
set up here in various place.s. It appears from this inscription 
that the monastery was planned on the whole on the same scale as 
we find it today." The monastery was provided with 66 men who 
were paid certain sums of money as keeper.s and entrusted with the 
care of the buildings and grounds. The chief keeper and his 
assistant received iiutior ranks in tlie nobility to ensure their official 
and social standing. The restoration in reality took the form of 
constructing new buildings on the old site, as practically nothing 
of the old monastery remained. In 1801, the work being com- 
pleted, His ilajesty celebrated the event in the customary way’ but 
on a grand scale, and renamed tlie monastery Wat Phra Jetubon 
after the famous Jetavana plea.sance of Anathaplndika at Sravasti. 
The King poured water on the hand of the main image in the 
presence of an assembly of the incumbent monks as an act of hand- 
ing over what he had rebuilt for them, jireseuted them with gifts, 
and customary food which he and his Court personally served, and 
distributed alms to the peoph' and provided general entertainments 
and tire-works. The features of the celebrations were very much on 
the same lines as one finds today in merit-making and dedications, 
but there were two features of intereA, the casting abroad of 
coupons by which one could claim sums ranging from 2 to 5 catties 

1, Deubtles- :i slip. It .'liinilJ have heen 2332. Tlie .'lip wa.s 
peril. Ip.' due to a cenfu'ion with the final figure of the civil era which was 
C.S. 11.51. 

2. Detailed description of the plan of the mnna.'tery a.s it existed in 
1822 is to he found in Crawfurd'.s Embansi/ tu .Siain <£• Cochin-China, vol. I, 
pip. 163-lo7. 
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(160 to 400 bahts) from the Privy Purse and also of limes containing- 
small coins. The.se two item.s totalled 40,480 bahts and were distri- 
buted as alms for the redemption of the King's fandly and chattels. 
It may be as well to explain that the motive of this act was the idea 
that the King dedicated his all to the people in honour of the monas- 
tery and then redeemed it by the above process. The concluding 
passage of the inscription is rather interesting. It states: "In 
undertaking to restore the nnjuastery and in titly dedicating it. His 
Maje.sty has m^t been actuated by a wish for reward (in future lives') 
such as Uuiver.sal so\ereignty or even heavenly jov's, but bv an 
aspiration t(j arrive at full and com 2 )lete Knowledge wherebv human 

beings will be restored from the wheel of misery In fact the 

King dedicated his all not in exchange for tin- realisation of his per- 
sonal ambiti(ni but rather that he might attain tin- knowledge which 
would be then u.sed for the good of the peojile. This historical 
evidence is comforting to hear. Siamese monarchs after all seemed 
to have thought of and worked traditionally for the welfare of their 
subjects before their own ! 

Our second source of information, dated B. K. 23.51 (l.SOS), 
exists in print and may be found in the \'ajiiahaii magazine. It is 
not stated how the magazine obtained the record. This record being 
written in a style sindlar t<j the inscription referred to above, it has 
been thought by the Koyal Institute that it was the draft, inteialed 
for inscription on a parallel tablet to the tirst in the "'ame Vihara 
where a stone slab had already been set in the wall as yet without 
any writing. The date of this recoi-d being only some ten months 
before the demi.se of King Kama I, it has been suggested that the 
written record might have been delayed until it was too late to 
submit the draft to the King for his approval and tinally given up. 
The gist of this draft is the miraculous discovery in Nan of some 
holy relics which were pre.seiited to the King and their due inclusion 
in places of honour in the monastery. 

Our third and most detailed M)urce of information was writ- 
ten in January B. E. 23S.S (1845) as a record in verse by a conteni- 
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porary poet and scholai', His Royal Highness Krom Kun Nujit Jinoros 
who was afterwards promoted Patriarch, and assumed the rank and 
title of Krom Somdech Phra Paramanujit. It brings us down to the 
second restoration by Rama III, whence we get the encyclopaedic 
part and the bulk of our inscriptions. It states that the King, on 
his annual state visit in 1831 to present the Kathin, went over the 
whole grounds and noticing that many of the buildings were in 
ruins, ordered their restoration. The main features of this second 
restoration were : the enlargement of the main chapel (the Uposatha), 
the fashioning of the image of the Reclining Buddha on the site of 
a former palace which was then made over to the Monastery, the 
erection of two of the three big pagodas directly u^est of the central 
enclosure of the Uposatha, the restoration and enlargement of the 
residential quarters for the priests, a general repair and many minor 
additions, and finally new mural decorations and paintings with the 
encyclopaedic inscriptions in explanation of them. The work of 
building additional cells for the priests as well as rebuilding the old 
ones began in 1832. In 1835 the re.storation proper was commenced. 
The poetical narrative, which the author finished writing in 1845, 
does not mention the completion of this restoration. The history 
however of the third reign by Chao Phya Dibakarawongs, as yet 
unpublished, tells us that the restoration was not completed till 1848, 
three years after this narrative. This of course explains the meagre 
information in this narrative about the last important building of 
the whole group, the Yihara of the Reclining Buddha. The poet 
seemed to have been fully aware of the main features of this Vihara 
and actually mentioned that detailed specifications of the work of 
re.storation were to be found inscribed in that presumably unfinished 
Vihara as will be seen later. The history, alx)ve mentioned, went 
on to say that the King fitly dedicated the work in the same year, 
features of which seemed to have been parallel to the dedication of 
the first restoration. 

Let us now take a general survey of the precincts reiterating 
at the .same time the individual features of this restoration in 
conformity with the poetical narrative. The monastery may be 
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spoken of as being divided into two sections, tlie dividing line 
being identical witli the present Jetubon road. Xortli of the road 
is the main section wherein are situated all our points of interest. 
The southern section is mainly residential. It contains the compa- 
ratively ornate and spacious residence and otlice of the above men- 
tioned Prince priest, the modern Pali .school with a few other nunor 
buildings which contain short inscriptions of a self-explanatory 
character. The whole area is chiefly made up of jjriestly cells (piite 
simple in aspect and in strict keeping with their monastic character, 
and will not therefore be treated <^)f here. 

Reverting again to the northern .section, the most important 
building though perhaps not the one best known to the public is the 
Rot or Uposatha, standing inside a walk'd enclosure directly facing 
east. The enclosure itself contained h.uir Viharas or chapels facing 
the four cardinal poiids so that any one entering by whichever 
side will come upon one of these cha[)els before getting to the main 
building, the P)Ot or Uposatha. An Uposatha is the assembly hall 
of the holy Bnjtherhood wherein take place all their formal meetings 
and the more imptjrtant ceremonies. A part of the remains of Rama I. 
collected from the crematory pyre was buried in this Bot.and it has 
been the custom for every monarch entering this building to pay 
respect to the memory of the Founder (d‘ the Dynasty. This main 
chapel was raised and enlarged in this re.stnration. On the walls 
between the windows were painted biographies of 41 eminent disci- 
ples of the Buddha with in.scriptions in explanation thereof. The 
biographies were compiled from Buddhaghosha's commentary of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya. Hereunder is given a specimen of the biographic 
inscriptions of the T^posatha ; 

“It is stated in the Maiioiathapurani. connueiitary of the 
Ahguttara Nikaya. first chapter, in the section relating to the Vene- 
rable Kondahha thus ; Formerly Kondahha the Brahman lived at 
the Brahman village of Donavatthu near Kapilavastu. He was well 
versed in the thi'ee Vedas and in the nature of devotions. When 
the Buddha was born, his roval father as.'-embleil lOS Brahmans and 
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duly feasted them. Eight among them, experts in the understanding 
of human nature, were asked to try and see what the royal baby 
would become on attaining to manhood. Sevmn were of the opinion 
that he would grow up to be a universal sovereign but, should he 
decide upon an ascetic life, he would become the discoverer of Salva- 
tion, i.e., the Buddha. Kondahna, however, predicted Buddhahood 
without any alternative. Later on Kondanua lived to be the sole 
survivor of the eight, an<l with four sons took up ascetic life when 
the Prince, the future Buddha, did so, trying to discover the truth. 
When the Prince became the Buddha, he preached his tir.st sermon 
laying down the Wheel of the Law to Kondanna who with his four 
■sons attained Arahat.ship. He was considered eminent for becoming 
the first Arahat.” 

Above the windows will be found the birth story of Mahosatha, 
while higher up iie-xt to the hAty roof are the usual representations 
of Hindu cosmology as modified and adopted by later Buddhism. 
Inlay.s of mother of pearl on the doors represent episodes from the 
Ramakirti, while at their backs are printed specimens of all grades 
of honorific fans presented as tokens of hierarchical rank by the 
sovereign to the lady Brothers. The backs of the wooden panes of 
the windows were inscribed with the seals and names of the dignitaries 
of the Buddhist Church, indicating that in those days it was divided 
into two jurisdictions. The northern one was placed under an abbot 
of .Somdech rank in Bangkok, including all territories approximately 
north of Bangk(jk. All territ(ny bordering on the (Julf of Siam both 
east and west as well as the Malay Peninsida was under the southern 
jurisdiction, the head of which was also of a similar rank and resi- 
dent in Baipgkok. The Mctrojxalitan Church was divided among the 
two jurisdictions. The external panes were carved and gilded with 
conventional designs, and at their lower extremities are pictorial 
representations of nursery rhymes many of which, however, are .still 
to be identified. 

In taking leave of this central chapel, mention must also be 
made of the bas-reliefs depicting scenes from the Ramakirti on the 
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balustrades around it, each bearing an explanatory inscription in 
verse by contemporary poets including Prince Kraisara Vijit and 
Luangnai Jan Blmbes. The former was then head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and was in genei'al charge of the work of 
restoration. His grandson was also Minister of Public Instruction 
under King Chulalongkorn, and an elder brother of the present 
Chao Phya Abhai Raja. Luangnai Jan Bhubes was a poet of some 
merit, his verses representing ditferent metres, mentioned further on, 
being well known and popular. 

We will now turn to the four Viharas forming }iart of the 
enclosure of the L^posatha. Cf the four, the east one being in front 
was originally the larger, having besides the main chapel opening 
outside of the enclosure, an inner one back to back with it. King 
Rama III., however, provided inner cltapels to each of tlie other tliree 
and therefore all four are now identical. In the east Viliara the 
front chapel facing east contains an image, brought ilown by Rama I. 
from Svargalok, of the Buddha sitting under the Bodhi tree, 'fhe 
subject of the mural decoration is the cpiest of the Prince Siddhartha 
after truth, the temptation and vamjuishment of Mara cadminating in 
his attainment of knowledge under the Bodhi tree in consonance with 
the incident of the image. According to Crawfurd ( ibid. cf. Note li, 
however, “The paper-hangings represented the war of the Ramayana.’’ 
Crawfurd was probably misled by the tigure of Mara, who is often 
represented in Siamese art by the identical physiognomy of Havana. 
There does not seem to exist any explanatory inscription, the stibject 
being of tsmrse familiar to all. In the chapel at the back of the 
eastern Vihara, besides the historical inscription mentioned above, 
there is an image of the standing Buddha from Ayudhya some ten 
metres in height. There are inscriptions explaining the mural 
paintings wdiich depict the ten stages (jf decay of the dead body, 
a subject for meditation. The ten Knowledges [hriijti) are also 
portrayed. Concrete representations of these have been taken 
from the conventional instances as taught in priestly schools of 
meditation. The theme of the paintings being the same as in King 
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Rama I.’s restoration. The following are examples of these two sets 
of inscriptions : 

Stages of decay : — 

“ 1. Uddhurnataka, meaning a dead body in a gaseous 
condition looking as if pumped up with air, thereby becoming 
most repulsive to look upon ; 

“ 2. Vinilaka, meaning a dead body over which a state 
of putrefaction has set in, parts are black, red and white;” etc., 

etc. 

The Knowledges : — 

“ 3. Bhaiiganupassauanana, the knowledge arising out 
of a contemplation of annihilation. The .stock instance is that 
of a man who contemplating a brokei) juece of pottery can see 
nothing but its eventual breaking up from an entity ; another 
instance is that of a man who standing on a river bank and 
looking at drops of rains falling thereon can see the drops caus- 
ing ripples as they come into contact with the river and then 
disappear.” 

In the south Vihara King Kama I. originally set up an old 
image of the Buddha from Ayudhya in the attitude of preaching the 
tlrst sermon to the five original disciples. Another image, however, 
known as Phra Jinaraj was brought down fr.jm Sukhodaya and set 
up in its stead some years later, and in it was buried a part of the 
holy relics from Nan as recorded in our second source of information. 
The walls of this Vihara were decorated with paintings depicting the 
same occasion as well as the Buddha’s preaching a sermon to his 
mother in the heavens, a figurative way of expressing the state of 
spiritual knowledge to which she had attained. Crawfurd says here : 
■■ The paper-hangings represented Gautama preaching to the assem- 
bled deities of the Hindoo Pantheon.” Rama III. restored this Vihara 
in accord \vith the original plan and added a back chapel which was 
adorned with mural paintings depicting incidents containeil in the 
Stanzas of Victory, inscriptions in explanation of which were set up; 
and here is a specimen of them ; 

In this section are depicted stories from the commentary 
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of the ‘ Bahuh stanzas the first verse of which is : 

Bdhuh saha ssa ma hh i n i mm i tasavudh a h 
referring to tliat epi.sode of victory from the Fathom Sombodhi 
(the standard Siamese version of the life of the Buddha) 
in whicli the Buddha, seated beneath the Bodhi tree, vam^uished 
Vassavati the Mara King and his army and then attained 
enlightenment, becoming the Buddha.” 

These Stanzas of Victory, believed to have been composed in 
Ceylon, are rather popular and are always chanted in a morning 
service of benediction. They consist of eight stanzas of Pali verse, 
each stanza referring to an incident of the Buddha’s victories over evil, 
invoking in each stanza the Buddha’s power to bestow a similar 
victory, with an additional stanza detailing the good result that 
would accrue to one repeating them from day to day. 

The west Vihara, where King Rama I. set up first a seated 
image from Lobpuri in the attitmle of being protected from rain by 
the Naga king (a characteristic attitude of the Khmer art of Lob- 
puri), and .subsequently replaced it by the more famous Phra Jinasih, 
brought down from Sukhodaya together with the Phra Jinaraj of the 
.southern Vihara. The Jinasih image shared equal honours in every 
respect with the Jinaraj, including the burial of holy relics. The 
mural painting represented the story of the hair relics of the Buddha. 
Crawfurd, not being able to under.stand its purport, described what 
he saw rather graphically thus ; “The representations . . . sketched of 
the modern city of Bangkok. The river is shown, with Chinese 
junks and European shipping ; and among the most prominent figures 
are several Europeans, in the grotesque costume of the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries.” To 
undei’stand the mistake one need only to go to any chapel where there 
is painting, such as in Wat Jetulx>n itself, in order to see historical 
scenes dressed in comparatively modern garb. In mural decorations 
it will not have been thought at all incongruous to paint Napoleonic 
sentinels outside the palace of the Buddha’s father 1 All this was 
I'estored by Rama III. with the addition as already mentioned of a 
back chapel which contained mural decorations depicting the sacred 
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localities where the Buddha’s footprints were supposed to exist. 
These places are the Saccabandha Mount (^iiow known as Phrabad). 
the peak of Sumanaktita in Ceylon (Adam’s Peakl, the hill Rang 
Rung ("the Abode of the Rainbow ”) uear Chieugmai in the countiy 
of the \ onakas, on the ■“ Xammadaya ” river in Burma “ where it is to 
he found on the golden sands ’ . Needless to say the artists were not 
in a position to have obtained any idea of the scenery of those places 
which, excepting possibly Phrabad might have seemed to them to he 
legendary. It is indeed a pity that the paintings in the four Viharas 
have mostly disappeared, and we have to he content with our inscrip- 
tions which, however, are more ccmcerned with literary than artistic 
details. Ihe inscriptions besides are only found in the back chapels 
and were doubtle.ss due to the initiative of the second restoration. 

The north Viliara as built by Rama 1. contained a common form 
of Buddhist icoiiograi)hy representing the Buddha seated on a rock 
accepting otlerings from wild animals (a monkey and an elephant') — 
while the walls were painted with conventional representations of 
the Buddhist Morld as moditied from the standard cosmology of the 
Hindus in (jldeii times. Crawfurd's description, while contirndng 
the aboN'e, added that there were also " full-sized hgures of natives 
Lao, Pegue, Cliinu. Tartary, Hindustan, and F^ersia '. These 
figures were jirohahly decoiati<.)ns of the folds of doors, for Crawfurd 
went on tij say that 'they were piirelv ornamental”. They were 
probably renewed aiul perhaps added to the second restoration for 
We ni>w have among other figures of gentlemen of the 2)eriod of 
Louis XI\ (ee/e illustration). He went on to say that " the wall 
of the same chamber w;ts also decorated with several tdunese copies 
of French and English prints”. In the hack-chapel added to the 
main \ ihara by King Rama III. were painted the thirteen modes 
of asceticisiii or Dhutanga. A specimen of the inscription hei'e is 
given thus : 

8. Over this inscription is ]«ntrayed the ascetic mode 
of forest -dwelling, A monk can vow undertaking to dwell 
fur ever ill the forest, tht" ^ eiierahlt* Xalaka, who was the 
iiephvw of the Ascetic Kala*le\'ila. The latter once predicted 
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Budrlliahood fur the Prince ,'Siddliartha and then tuld his sistn- 
about it. That lady ])er.suaded her sun to become an ascetic 
awaitiii”' the Buddlia. When the I’rince actuallv became the 
Buddha, Xalaka visited liim and liaving- consulted him as to 
certain forms of ascetic ordinances to(.)k leave and went fortli 
into the forest. He observed his forest -chvelline- vow for seven 
mouths and became an Araliat. He was found dead leanine 
a;.;'ainst a rock witli his face turned in tlie direction of the 
Buddha. " 

Between the four Viharas just described were cloisters sur- 
rounding tile central precinct, in which are tube found somi' interest- 
ing in.scrijitions . namely lists, inside the ea\es, of territorial divisions 
of the Kingdom, inscriptions explanatory of literary works of the 
period, tile Klung Kolahot and the Phleiig Van Kolabot. and speci- 
mens of Prosody. The teriitorial lists are interesting fur students 
of Siamese history and geography, and were in explanation of 
pictures of territories, arranged round the Uposatha in accordance 
with tlieir geographical situation. They contained names of provinces, 
with, in .some of the more important places, the titles of their Gov- 
vernors, and were said fin Prince Paramanujit’s record referred to 
above as the third source of our information) to have consisted of 
374 provinces. It is to lie noted that while the general rule was 
that the first class provinces were directly responsible to either of 
the then administrative defiartmeiits of the central Government and 
the minor provinces were dejiendcnt upon them, yet not a few of the 
latter were made directly responsible to either of the central Govern- 
ment's departments, often as we know from history for reasons of 
local fiolitics. l^nfortunately these in.scriptions were scattered, being 
perhaps more in the nature of labels insci'ibed on stone slabs rather 
than inscriptions of any length. Many have been consequently lost 
and the Royal Institute has been able to secure 77 slabs containing 
names of only 194 out of the 374 provinces. A brief survey of the 
list may be of some interest. 

In the east ffront cloister); the two first class provinces were 
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Nakon Rajasema (iiute the scirm which in iiiodeni time has become 
shna) and Plua Tabong (Battamlx)ng'), the gubernatorial title or the 
latter being Abhai Bhnbes ’’ which calls to mind the last governor 
under Siam who hore a similar title with the rank of Chao Phya. 
Nine out of 21 minor provinces in this section were directly responsi- 
ble to the Mahadthai, the administrative department of the central 
Gov’ernment for this part of the Kingdom. A missing province of 
some interest is the one we tind written behind the Uposatha 
windows as Bhukhandhapuri Now the modern province of 

Klmkhandh has given rise to a great deal of discussion as to 

the meaning of its seemingly unintelligible name. It sounds rather 
like the name of the famous hunter of the Ramakirti but not quite 
that, as the hunter's name in the play was Kukhan and 

besides he was supposed to have been chief of his province named 
Burirain. Since we have also Burirain almost next door, there does 
not seem to be sufficient reason in naming another province after 
him. Rather would it seem that the sound of the name Burirain has 
somehow suggested the hunter and thereby given a misrepresentation 
of some older name which was not so familiar. K’tikhan (gTiut) has 
also been suggested^ as meaning “ surrounded by moats ” but R is a 
Siamese word and for a Siamese word to be compounded with one 
from a classical language though permissible at times is not a common 
process. Bhukhandh is more agreeable in every sense and it would 
seem that our inscriptions may yet lay down the rule and accidentally 
fulfil their royal creator’s supposed wi.sh of setting the standard of 
learning. 

In the south (right cloister), we find two minor provinces, 
Prachin and Nakon Nayok, directly responsible to the Mahadthai ; 
and another (Phanasanikom) to the Krom Tha. Jolapuri and Chan- 
dapuri, two of the more flourishing provinces on the east coast, are 
missing ; so also is Chachoengsao the seat of the modern administra- 
tive circle of Prachin. On tlie west coast we find Nakon Sri 

1. The “ Guba” of Valmiki’s Ramayana. 

2. By the Right Rev. Phna Brahmamuni, the present abVxit of Boro- 
manivas Monastery. 
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Dlianiiaraj a tir.st class jirovincc directly resfxjiisible to tlic Kalahoin 
with Kedah or Thraiburi as a major tributary; whilst two other 
provinces, Pathaluiig and Son^khla, though ranking second class, are 
also directly responsible to the same dejtartment. Upon Songkhla 
depended some 21 minor provinces mostly situated to tlie south in- 
cluding the seven pro\inces cvbicb constituted tlie administrative 
circle of Pattani lately amalgamated with Nakon Sri Dharmaraj. 
Trengganu and Kelantan are missing-. 

In the west cloister behind the Uposatha. we ilnd primarily 
Krungkao (Ayudhya) and tlie minor provinces of Lobpuri and Sara- 
puri under the Mahadthai ; Rajapuri and three other minor provinces 
under the Kalahom ; and one minor province (Nondapuri) under the 
Krom Tha. There are no doubt many missing, such for instance as 
the considerable province of Suphan. 

The north cloister provides the most interesting list of all, its 
territory stretching from the north of Ayudhya riglit up to Bayab 
circle. It includes as well the Lao territories of the north-east, 
extending over the left bank of the Mekong to include what is now 
French Laos, ceded by Siam some sixty years later. Provinces direct- 
ly responsible to the Mahadthai were ; — 

Tributaries : Chiengmai, Lamphun. Lampang. Nan, Phrae, 
Nakon Phanom, Wieng Chan, Pasak (^better 
known by their Gallic orthography of Vientiane 
and Bassac) and (presumably) Luang Prabang 
(though the name of the last is missing, its 
dependencies were fully listed). 

Major provinces : The fir.st cla.ss province of Bisnulok as well 
as the province of Svargalok are missing but 
their dependent provinces are given ; the major 
provinces of Sukhodaya, Bijai, Kambaengbejra, 
and Tak. The provinces of Nakon Svarga, 
Bichit, and their neighbours are entirely miss- 
ing, though fully mentioned behind the Upo- 
satha windows in the Church list. 
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In dealing with the inscriptions of the somewhat technical 
illustrations of Siamese poetic art among the cloisters, it would he 
well to hear in mind that according to the tradition of Siamese Pro- 
sodv there are four main categories of poetry : The Klong perhaps the 
most popular among the intelligentsia ; the Klon, more simple and 
easily adapted to lyrical uses, hence generally eunjloyed in drama : 
the Kabya, a kind of easy metre excelled in by poets of the Ayudhya 
period, but not represented here ; and tinally the Chanda, possibly 
later in adaptation from Pali and Sanskrit and more strictly conform- 
ing to its classical prototype. The poverty of short syllables in 
our monosyllabic language however renders the adaptation of the 
majority of classical Chanda metres dithcult and even Prince Para- 
manujit could not put enough life into verses illustrating the 58 
classical metres in our inscriptions. Tlie Siamese Chanda, like the 
classical Sanskrit, consists of two groups of metres : those measured 
bv the nundjer of syllables called Varnavritti ; and those measured by 
tile number of morae they contain, called Matravritti, Our inscrip- 
tions here consist of the following ; — 

(a) Fifty slabs of the former group of Chanda, the Varnavritti, 
the subject being maxims of a moral type ; 

(b) Eight slabs of the latter group of Chanda, the Matravritti, 
which are seemingly more alive than the Varnavritti owing no doubt 
to the lesser necessity of trying to provide short syllables for the 
metres, importance being more attaclied to the morae. 

In the prologue of these verses it was stated that Prince 
Paramanujit composed them by royal command in C. S. 1204 
(1842). The 58 stanzas were adopted from the Pali treatise named 
Vrittodaya^ (more commonly called Vuttodaya) for the first time in 
Siamese. Again as an epilogue there were verses summing up the 
contents in this way ; “ The above 50 stanzas of Varnavritti and 8 

of the Matravritti making up 58 stanzas have been adopted by 
myself alone. Their contents treated of the seven kinds of wives ; the 
six causes of downfalls; the results each, of drinking, of going out at 
night, of attending entertainments, of gambling, of associating with 

1. Composed in the 12th. century by Sanghai’akkhita of Ceylon. 
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the six kinds of persons of evil disposition, of the six forms of lazi- 
ness ; of the 4 categories each of good and Ijad friends ; of the 4 evil 
dispositions (^gafi ) ; of the 5 catastrophes ; the paths of action ; of 
the .38 good actions; of the injunctions to an official ; of the recom- 
mendations for the monarch’s hehavi(nir. The knowledge of all 
these moral verses should be productive of good, should help to ward 
otf all evil and sutfering, shouhl enhance one in prosperity, health 
and honour. They have been inscribed on half the cloister pillars by 
command of His IMajesty, who wishes thereby to lead his people 

along the path of Knowledge 

We now come to another category of poetry, the Kloii, in the 
forms of the Phleng Yau Kolab ot and Kola Aksorn.^ These have 
not been translated nor adojjted from anywhere. They formed a 
collection of examples of Siamese Klon verses on a variety of subjects 
composed by a group of poets including the King himself. In the 
prologue to the collection, it was stated that they had been composed 
by a number of poets at the instigation of His Majesty who wished 
that future generations should be able to obtain easy access to that 
“branch of knowledge which was in olden times considered as the 
knowledge essential to a gentleman but has now become rare among 
people who have turned to bad ways”. It was further explained that 
these verses had been written as examples of rhetoric and consequent- 
ly contained much of a worldly nature. The King was well aware 
that erotic poetry was the opposite of the spiiitual but with the above 
excu.se he wished that the collection should be tolerated in some such 
manner as the dedication of music and song. The contents of these 
verses are mainly erotic, as the name • Phleng Yao suggests ; the 
main interest lying in a kind of verbal extravaganza, in which an 
intricate play on tonal accents is a feature. It is consequently 
somewhat difficult to give details in a way which would be sufficieiit- 


1. Publbhed by the Royal In.'-titute, with an iutniduction hy 
Prince Danirong giving an historical ..^urvey of Si.une..;e Poetry, under the 
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ly interesting to any one but a native Siamese, thus ; 
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111 treating of inscript ioii< of tlie cloi>,ters iiumtiou slioulil Ije 
made of the paintings, now vanished, illustrating an important branch 
of Siamese fable literature. 'I'liesc were arranged in collections 
(called Pakaranam ). The two collections painted here deserve 
inention, although no explanatory in.scri]itions seem e\er to ha\i.‘ 
existed. As in most of those classical and mederii languages of 
Asia w Inch lui\ e l.ieeii intlm.nced by Indian Aryan civilisation, these 
collections form a distinct class in .Siamese Literature. Some collec- 
tions can be traced through Lin.i Literature to have originated from 
the I’ahcatantra, u hilst others are obviuush' later traiislation.s into 
Siainesi.' from various sou rce.s. The collection of the fables of Xonduk 
(Corresponding to I’ahcatautra 1. 1 here represented was no doubt 
the story of Xoinluk the bull' as related by Tautrai. the daughter of 
a prime minister, who pacitied her sovereign, like Scheherazade, by 
tidling him stories ijn consecutive nights and thereby saved her 
f.'imily from imminent death. Accoriling to 51. Finot, [Rechrrche.'i siir 
III I ilfi-R'iituri liioHi- II III'. F>FFE(1, XVJI, 5), the story of I’antrai is in- 
trnilnctory of four -ejiarate collections of fables of which the collection 
of Xonduk is the first. The story of Tantrai and at least the collec- 
tion of the fables of X'ouduk also exist in Javanese literature." The 
.'Siamese version of Tantrai including Xonduk has also been translated 


1. uur.rdrrA-iL lujiiiRWTintirgjofug'iiia w 8 mdtiif' 

H. C'e.'cjuin, Zc Vrulijijiie-cwh-i’. i/es ^fille et uae nnils, Paris 1909, 
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into French by Professor Lorgeon (Les Entretiens de Nang Tantrai, 
Paris, 1924). The other work, tlie collection of tales of the Pisfica,^ 
was also of Indian origin, although its venue has not yet been traceii. 

An iiiiportanb section of tlie preciia-ts on account of its ency- 
clopaedic iiiscrijJtions is the enclosure of the four great chetiyas. 
Rama I. brought down what remained of the famous standine; Rnddlia 
in the main chapel of Wat Phra Sri Sarhej in the palace of Ayudhya. 
The statue could probably not be repaired liaving been burnt and 
stripped of gold metal by the enemy during the sack <d' the old capital. 
It was conse(piently not re.stored but buried or ratiicr built over, thu.s 
giving ri.se to a chetiya 41 metres in height behind the main chapel. 
The chetiya was repaired by Rama III. and de-corated in green The 
latter monarch built two more on either side of it, a white one 
dedicated to His royal father King Rama II. and a yellow one for 
himself. King Moiigkut built a Idue chetiva behind; and, as if 
seeing the futility of the custom, released His succe.ssors from the 
obligation by laying down a ruling that in future when no more 
space would be available let no .sovereign feel obliged to build mcjre 
chetivas of this nature for himself, because it should be vinderstood 
that the first four kings knew one another personally and would 
naturally wish to have their monuments in one and the same place." 
Xow these chetiyas are surrounded by an enclosure containing several 
pavilions in which are placed many nnjre encyclopaedic iuserijttions. 
Taking them altogether we have the following : — 

(a) Inscriptions explaining paintings depicting 24 of the 
Birth Stories of the Buddlia. The stories are continued and com- 
pleted in the outer jiavilions next to the exterior walls ; 

(b) Inscriptions de.scribing medical matters, forming the 
medical library of this “ University in stone Among subjects 
treated are : treatment of small-pox, massage, pharmacopaeia, 
pediatrics, child-birth, etc. It was mentioned that this section was 
written by a court physician by name of Phya Bamroe Ra jabaedya ; 

2. Phra Kajavicharii, (Kinij Clmlalongknru's critic, d pamphlet 
on the memoirs of a Priiices.s), pi. 242. 
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(c) Efgulatioii struD^th uf tlie army in grand reviews, as on 
tile occasion of Katliiii presentations, in which tlie four divisions of 
an ariiiv, handed down from Ancient India, were still adhered to. 
It is interesting also to timl mentioned the regiments of C'ham and 
Japanese mercenaries armed respectively with kris or Malay dag- 
gers and axes ! The pictures oi these two regiments happen to 
remain in good preservation. Students of Siamese literature n ill 
tind here identical names of royal •• War horses and elephants as in 
the ejde (jf Taleng Phai from the pen also of Prince Paramanujit. 
Aiuona animals drawing war chariots and convevances of the com- 
missariat are o.xen, butl'aloes, donkeys and even camels ; 

(d) Coiitumpjrary morali.st literature was represented by the 
veil known and now jiopidar Krishna Son Nong, as well as Ashta 
Bailor, Bfili Sun Nong, and Subhasit Phra Rnang, The first men- 
tioned, from the pen again of Prince Paramannjit. is e.steemed to be 
one of the most etapient pieces of Chanda poetry in Siam and is 
jirescribed for I lovernmeiit scliools di.)wn to the pre.seiit day. The 
suhject treateil cif is the conduct of a good wife, being the advice 
giieii t(.i her sister hy Krislma, better known as Itraupadi the bride 
of the Pcinda'as of the .Mahabharata. ^ The authorship of the other 
three is not known, hut like the first they were in the nature also 
of moral maxims in verse. In the Ashta Bailor a royal personage, 
who had endeared himself to eight monkeys of the forest hy daily feed- 
ing them, is given much advice of a moral nature in gi'atitnde for 
his gciicrositv h\' those animals who turn out to he celestial beings 
ill disguise. The poem called Bali Son Nong details the dying 
instructions of the Moidvcy-king to his brother Sugriva as to the 
proper hehaviuiir of one serving a .Su\ereigii in anticipation of the 

I. Suice writing the jiliove I liiivc conie ncrO's a note hv the 
Lite King Cliulalongkorn written in 1889. identifying the episode a.s a 
part of the Yanap.irv.i of tlie Mahabharata. vhere the very .'aine ^torv 
i- told in ahno-t ideiitic.il terin-. ("iUSUllUEl 5nr'|yaSlR9U'UQJ 
fi ?! £Liri/.T)- 
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latter’s service under Kama. The last poem as its name indicates is 
supposed to have been a collection of sayings of that tigure of 
romance, the once mythical .sovereign of .Sukhodaya, hut now identi- 
fied with the historical Sri Indraditya ; 

(e) Two inscriptions bear witness to tlie consideration given 
to the once all-important subject of Astrology and omens. One was 
written in verse without an^' statement as to authorship, while the 
other gives Pali formulae for warding oft' evils. 

Mention has already been made of the pavilions next to the 
outer walls, where were painted tlie Birth-Stories of the Buddha 
continued from the pavilions in the enclosure of the great chetiyas. 
Besides the Birth-Stories, however, there are mingled figures and ins- 
criptions of interest. Instead of mural decorations in paint, here are set 
up figures of rishis in what were deemed to be attitudes of physical 
self-culture u'ith explanatory verses and charts written on the wall 
behind.^ Each of the sixteen pavilions had also two stone figures 
representing various Nationalities, among wlmm we find the 
Singhalese, Siamese, Karen, African, Dutch, Italian. French, Japanese, 
Arab, Turk, Pathan, Russian, Tartar, Shan, Burmese. Hindu, Malay, 
Cham, Lao, Korean, Aunamite, Chinese, Cand)odian, Liu Kiu, 
Notable absentees were the English, American, Portuguese and 
German. In the latter case of course this was before 1870. The 
explanatory verses for Ijoth the rishis and the nationalities were by 
different authors of the period, A few specimens (.if the inscriptions 
of the latter class of figures, of which oidy two remain, may be 
intere.sting. 

The SI triiiese (by Prince Paramanujt) 

“ The figure of a Siamese, handsome as if shaped by Heaven 

dwelling in the prosperous and glorious city of Ayudhya 

He wears a coat of ravishing material, a painted panung ” 

1. It would seem from Crawfurd'.-- deseriptiun that instead of the 
stone figures, these illu.^trations of phv.dcal culture tvere then painted 
on the walls. The figures mu-t then le innovations of the secdid 
restoration. 
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The parts left out are nothing more than complimentary 
epithets. 

The DoicJii, i. e. Dutch (by the Rev. Phra Nanapariyati) 

The farang figure here repre.sent.s a sea-faring nationality, 
atrono' and unshakcrble in their faith of Jesus Christ, who they 
believed created the World. 

“ In semblance like the English, wearing trousers, coat and 
hat, inhabiting a country to the .south called Yilanda, they are called 
Dotchi.” 

Tlie information above though rather inaccurate is yet clear, 
excepting tlie meaning of the “ Country to tlie .south called Vilanda 
Perhaps tile author meant south of the English whom he had just 
mentioned, or perhaps he was thinking of the Dutch colonials nearer 
Siam. Yilanda or Blanda might have been assimilated from 
'■ Flanders ”. fn more modern times Hollanda is also used, but 
Dotelii lias never been met with elsewhere. It is also interesting to 
note that the English, whose figure is not among the thirty-two set up, 
was nevertheless well-known as evidenced by this and other similar 
inscriptions. 

Tltp Franqulft (by the Rev. Phra iluninayok) 

"The Franyais in a black tunic with gold epaulettes and 
gilded buttons on the breeches (.?), a watch chain dangling from his 
pocket . 

“ His country is on a par with (that of) the English, and 
possesses high mountains. It is guarded on the borders by Sipays 
bearing rifles as protection for the populace”. 

Apjiarently Siam was well acijuainted with French officialdom, 
'file term Sip, ay is more generally known by its Anglo-Indian 
orthogra[)hy of Sepoy, although the word came originally from the 
Persian “ SiiHhi ” which would sound nearer to the Siamese pronuncia- 
tion. 

Tlip Jo pH lie SI’ (by Prince Dej Adi.sorn) 

“ 'fhe attractive figure here demands your stop and admira- 
tion, being a standing figure of a Japanese. On his head are two 
tufts of bundled hair, and he wears a multi-coloured gown. 
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“ His habitat is on the island of Nippon among hills ; he is 
skilled in all crafts, In’s sword is beautifully gleainintr. his trade 
among others is in teapots and pinto 

The foreigner's mistaken idea of the multi-coloured kimono 
of a Japanese is evident here also. The origin of the Siamese pinto” 
is here indicated and its identification with the bento" is obvious. 

The Ronch Pitushaij (by the Rev. Plira Nanapariyati') 

The Rouch Pitasbag bere lives in the West. His country 
contains a big 2 :)opulation. .so have I beard. In the wet months 
there are hailstorms and extremely cold rainstorms, 

‘‘The country folk there wear coats made of sheejjskin, and 
sleep by the fire. Some of them kill goats to make C(tats of their 
skin which are overbearingly malodorotis ". 

Another nationality was also given as the Ronch living near 
Chinese territory” which has been {tresuim.-d to refer to the Russian 
Tartar, 

Behind the enclosure of the great cbetiyas again, is another 
enclo.sure of the Library with similar pavilions containing more ins- 
criptions. Within the Library itself was depicted the story of tin.' 
nine Buddhist councils for the revision of the Mastei-'s teachings, 
with explanatory inscriptions. No texts <1 these was juiblished by 
the Royal In.stitutt*, but the history of these councils is well known 
to students of .Siamese Buddhism. It call be found fully reiterated 
in Prince Damrong’s edition of Chao Pbya Dibakarawongs’ History of 
the First Reign, treating (d the ninth council held under the patronagi; 
of King Rama I. of the Chakri dynasty in IT.SS, sixty years before 
its inclusion in this enc\'clopaedia in stone. The stoiy of these cmni- 
cils is an interc'sting indication of the way by which Buddhism came 
to this country. The first three councils are well known in every 
school of Buddhism, having taken place in India. The council of 
Kanishka, however, is not mentioned, the cleavage of ilahayana doc- 
trine not being taken into account. In its stcatl we have the council 
in Ceylon of Mahinda, some 20 years after the third Council of Asoka, 
and another one, the fifth, f-cnie 200 yeais after, also in Ceylon. 
Then over £00 years afterwards the work of retranslating into Pali 
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from Singhalese of the Canons by Buddhaghosha is reckoned as the 
sixtli council. The seventh council in 1044 of the Christian era again 
took place in Ceylon. The eighth brings us over to Chiengmai and 
is dated 1477, taking place under the patronage of King Tilaka or 
Lok, the famous adversary of the Siamese King Phra Paraina Trai- 
lokanath (1448-1488). The text tells us that Buddhism was brought 
to Burma from Ceylon b}’ King Anurudh of Pagan and from there 
spread to neighbouring countrie.s. Other councils in Ceylon and 
Burma not in this chronological sequence were not treated of. 

The pavilions were painted M'ith representations of the 
earlier episodes of the Ramakirti leading up presumably to the com- 
ing of age of Rama, though most of the inscriptions have been lost. 
Additional spaces were decorated differently in each pavilion and 
there were the Incarnations of Vishnu, the wiles of women, the story 
of the Mon woman's divine rice, the story of the Songkrant, and the 
story called -Sibsong Liem (the Duodecagon). Unfortunately one of 
the pavilions was pulled down to make room for the enlargement 
of the enclosure of the great chetiyas due to the erection of the blue 
chetiya by King ilongkut, and thus part of the episodes of the 
Ramakirti as well as the Incarnations of Vishnu have been lost. 
Another pavilion fell under the weight of the Library dome which 
crumbled down, and cau.sed the loss to us of another section of the 
episodes and also the “wiles of women”. What remains is incomplete. 
It should be noted, however, that so far as we can judge from their 
fragmentary remains the episodes from the Ramakirti, follow the 
well known Ramakirti of King Rama 1. in all respects. The Sibsong 
Liem survi\es in a written form elsewhere and has been published 
by the Royal Institute.^ Prince Damrong, in a preface to the latter, 
was of opinion that the work belonged to the later Ayudhya period 
while the story being Persian in .setting must have been translated 
from some esteemed piece of Persian Literature brought over by the 

1. ” Qri luaMhvfJi'iimjJ 9iB fjoi viistinmtjjm fjQj sia iwshjj ” 
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diplomatic missions from that country in the time of King Xarai. 
The story relates how Marnun of Baghdad (identified there with 
M .hmud of the Ghaznavid dynasty reigning about the end of the 
10th. century A. D., althougli it might have also been Marnun the 
son of Harun A1 Raschid, which is in my opinion more likelv') went 
to the tomb at Ctesiphon of the great Xushirvvan of the Sassanid 
dynasty and found the duodecagonal mausoleum, on each of the twelve 
sides of which were inscribed the tables which form the subject 
of this work. Some of the painting remains. It is interesting to 
note that the dress and m Ise -en-schie a,ic Siame.se and not Persian. 

The in.scriptions concerning the Mon woman’s divine rice are 
found on six slabs and are not exactly clear in point of tlieir raisoii 
d’etre in the “ encyclopaedia ”. The story labelled 
is about two daughters of a certain Brahman in the mythical era of 
one of the Buddhas preceding Gautama the present Buddha. These 
girls accidentally learned and jwacticed the art of boiling rice for 
divine sacrifice every Wednesday and thereby acquired untold wealth 
for their father. The father latterly deserted his daughters at the 
instigation of a mother-in-law : and the girls though left to them- 
selves in the forest set up their own home and prospered with the 
help of their sacrificial rice, until the elder became consort to the 
King of Benares. Xeglect of the sacrifices while at court soon re- 
duced her to banishment and poverty, but she was finally re-installed 
through the aid again of her sacrificial rice. It is not known whether 
the story should end with the sixth slab as related here or whether 
there were more which are missing. There seems, however, to be very 
little said in connection with the natifmalitj'’ of the heroine, and one 
has to presume that the Mon wmman referred to in the title corresponds 
to the elder daughter of the Brahman although nowhere else have 
we been told that the Mon race dated back so far. Why the Mon 
element should come in at all is a my.stery altogether. King Chula- 
longkorn explained in his treatise dealing with Royal Ceremonies ^ 

1- W5:j1‘flUWl4U5DW5m‘Bwt^tJNEmlQ'U W. R. tocsSan King Cluila- 
longkorn’s “ Court Ceremonies Siamese, published B. E. 2463 (1920). 
p. 331. 
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that Rama III. was wont to have regular sermon.s in the palace, and the 
subject of the sermons were all included in the.se inscriptions. When 
it came to the turn of some minor prie.sts many of whom were Mon, 
the .subject became mure trifling until the word “Mon” came almost 
to he identified with trash. The juxtapo.sition of this inscription to 
the next one to be de.scribed would perhaps suggest in an indirect 
way how the Mon element liad come in. 

The inscriptions about the Songkrant are not complete. The 
first slab acknowledges its soince to have come from Pali writings 
in tile countn' of tlie Mens. The narrative again goes back to the 
mythical ages to explain the origin of the Songkrant or new year 
festival. In those days the calendar was lunar and the year com- 
menced on the first day of the waxing moon of the fifth month. For 
purposes of astrological reckoning, however, a solar calendar liad to 
be kept up and according to this the date of the entry of the .sun 
into Aries (April the 1.3th) was popularly observed under the name 
of Songkrant pSankranti). Popular tradition had it that on this 
day a .Songkrant angel ai'ose with the dawn in the Eastern seas, and 
her mount, her attitude, lier food were materials for the divination 
of the people's welfare for the coming year and therefore formed a 
subject of much speculation, (lur in.scriptions tell us of the popular 
story of the Seven .‘Songkrant angels, daughters of Kapila the Brah- 
man. who lost his head in a wager. 'I'he head had to be borne aloft : 
and each new year at the sun’s entry into Aries, a daughter took 
lier turn to fly round the World with the father's head. It should 
be noted that like the last in.scription the present one claims a certain 
connection also with the Mon country and both stories seem to have 
been in the nature of explaining away the origin of customs. The 
former perhaps might have been intended to explain the custom of 
giving rice to ascetics on Wednesdays although nowadays no one 
seems to practice special charities on that day rather than any other. 
The latter’s purport is of course clearer. 

On the outer walls of these pavilions will be found other 
inscriptions which are not quite complete. They are the well-known 
Klong Lokaniti, or “ Verses of Worldly Wisdom,” from the pen of 
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Prince Dej Adisorn, a younger brother of Rama III., who heside.s being 
a poet and a scholar of note, was a statesman of some repute. He 
was later promoted by King Mongkut to the rank of Krom Somdech, 
which is reckoned as an equivalent to the modern Somdech Krom Phya. 
His “ Verse.s of Worldly Wisdom ” were in nature similar to the four 
collections of moral maxims mentioned above. It consi.sted of 845 
stanzas, and was according to its own introduction, taken from old 
maxims, which seem to indicate a Siamese origin. 

Behind the enclosure of the Library were two rockery groups, 
one containing a small pavilion said to be European in style, and the 
other a Chinese. Both had mural paintings, but there does not seem 
to exist any in.scription, and therefore, the painting having been lost as 
in the case of almo.st everything else in the monastery, we are not in a 
position to know anything beyond the fact that the European pavilion 
contained pictures of the thirteen stores (acn tvi). and the Chinese 
one had representations of the famous liistorical episode of Chinese 
history, the Three Kingdoms. 

Two more buildings in the precincts contained paintings and 
explanatory inscriptions. One was the Sala Kan Parien, presumably 
intended to have been a scIkjoI in older times, though no such purpose 
has ever been connected with this kind of building in any monastery 
nowaday.s. It is time that the Sala Kan Parien up country often 
serves among others the purpose of a local school, where primary 
education is given to the children of the village, but this is an 
entirely new idea and cannot have any connection with the sugges- 
tion above. Anyhow when the Sala Kan Parien of this monastery 
was planned, it could never have been intended to bo a school at all. 
Its mural decoration was on the subject of Hell and the Petas, spirits 
of the deceased, undergoing their purgatorial period, but unlike the 
Purgatorio of Dante, the World of Petas seemed to have been much 
less agreeable. The Peta in Siamese art is usually extremely emaciat- 
ed, whilst in northern Buddhism he is called the hungry ghost. 
The inscriptions tell us that in 1838 Prince Kraisaravijit, the super- 
intendent of the whole work of restoration, was commanded by the 
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King to have this Sala painted with pictures of Hell and the Petas. 
The subject was taken from the Devaduta Sutta of the Majjhima 
Xikaya dealing with the fete of those who neglect the messengers of 
death. It would not seem neees.sary to translate the contents in this 
short survey, dealing as it does with a subject common to monastic 
art and possessing no historical interest. 

We now come to the last building of epigraphical interest and 
importance — the Yihara of the Reclining Buddha. As above stated 
this was a new addition of Rama III. and not a restoration. We 
learn from the poetical narrative of Prince Paramanujit already 
referred to that liei'e was to be found an inscription detailing the 
work of this second restoration. This particular inscription, however, 
does not exi.st and nothing is known of its contents, although an 
empty slab of stone renmins to testify to the statement of its ex- 
istence by the Patriarch that ; 


a 
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itnatjw ^ Tjih 
vinufw viw 

iJn'SUJQlh Q11T ITD^TlUhCl 

“ On a stone in the great Yihara 
where the Lord’s reclinino’ effivy lies, 
will be found minute information 


anci-Hn 

75 


the wise, who read, will know of (this restoration)”. 

The mural painting of this Yihara was curiously not .speci- 
fied in the Patriarch's narrative, which was rather .strange con- 
sidering the minute details elsewhere. The only mention of it was 
that the northern wall of the monastery was enlarged, an image of the 
Reclining Buddha was built in brick and plaster and a Yihara built 
over to give it shade. No mention again of the Yihara was made 
in the verses giving details of the painters and the nature of the 
painting in the various parts of the monastery. Nevertheless 
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the Viliara is full of aiul inscriptions, althouijh many of 

the latter have been lost. As in the main chapel, its paintings 
remain in a tolerable condition, while in most other buildings 
very little is discernible. The window panes, besides containing 
decorative gold jiainting of a stereotyped character, have also towards 
their lowest parts paintings of certain stories as yet not wholly 
j identified. Prince Damrong thinks they deal with Folk-lore. Between 

the windows the scheme of the Ujxjsatha is continued. While in 
that sanctuary were painted the lives of the forty-one eminent disci- 
ples. here we have the lives also of the thirteen eminent women disci- 
plesof the Holy order as well as twenty eminent members of the laity of 
bothsexes. Above the windows in the spacious sides of the building were 
pictures depicting Singhalese history according to the “ Mahavansa ” 
from the earliest recorded times down to the famous single combat 
on elephants between Kings Abhayaduttha and Elara, resulting in 
the former’s victory and consequent conquest of Anuradhapura. 

In dealing in a general way with the inscri])tions of the 
monastery, mention must al.so be made of the fact that not by 
inscriptions and paintings alone was the encyclopaedic nature of 
the ensemble emphasized, but also by other decorations and embellish- 
ments such as architecture and gardening. We have for instance 
stone from Sukhodaya, Lobpuri and Rajapuri, marble from Nakon 
f Nayok, and sandstone from Jolapuri and Rajapuri ; we have .speci- 

mens of all the then known branches of tine arts and artistic crafts- 
manship, painting, sculpture in metal, plaster, wood, etc., chi.selling, 
and inlaid works ; in sirpplement of the medical inscriptions it was 
said that every pdant of any medicinal value was to be found there, 
thus : 

a 




ilonvjjTtuvRjntnin minlrn T-njidu 

(^Prince Paraiuanujit’s narrative) 
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By the restoration of this monastery, King Rama III. indeed 
deserved to be given the honour of having been a patron of arts and 
learning. Like many other Oriental patrons in the same field he 
.surrounded himself with artists, poets and literary men whose names 
are recorded in the inscription, many of which, such as the names 
of Prince Paramanujit and Prince Dej Adisorn, have become identified 
witli classic works of literature. 
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PREHISTORICAL RESEARCHES IN SIAM 

V 

Fritz Sarasix. 

While the Prehistory of the French possessions in Indo-China 
and of the British part of the Malay Peninsula has been carefully 
investigated, the enoruious kingdom of Siam, comprising o IS, 000 
square kilometers, situated between the two above mentioned count- 
ries, has, as far as prehistory is concerned, been left practically 
unknown. Only a certain number of jiolished neolithic axe-heads, 
discovered by chance, have been collected; but never has a real 
.scientific search for such objects been made. In 1920 I. H. N. Ei-n ux 
(9) has described and [)ictured tive neiditliic axe-heads found near 
Chong in the Siamese part (jf the Malay Peninsula. Later on in 
1931, the same autlujr ( 12) described five other stone-axes and two 
large .stone-pounders, discovered in a tin-mine of the ►Surat District. 
They are again reproduced in a publication of si. Kt n' and E. Sd'.b'ii- 
f(.iden (21). These authors mention that polished axe-heads have- 
been found in the northern, eastern and sijuthern 2 >arts of Siam, but 
never in the great central plain. The absence of such disc<jveries in 
Central Siam is certaitdy due to the fact that the Menam river covers 
every year during the rainy season the entire jdain with mud, 
exactly like the Nile in lower Fgypt. 

In the exceedingly rich and beautifully arranged National- 
Museum of Bangkok, which the city owes to the great wisdom and 
never failing energy of Ills Iloyal Highness Pnncc D<rniron<i, a 
certain number of neolithic axe-heads are shown. Many of them 
have been found in the district of Luang Prabang already outside of 
the confines of Siam ; others come from the country around Petjaburi. 
and quite a number from the Siamese jjart of the Malay Peninsula. 
Another collection of neolithic axe-heads is in the jjossession of Mr. 
R. He rmoller in Bangkok. In the two collections one is rather 
siuqa-ised to find only very few so-called shoulder-axes besides quite 
a number of axes of ordinary shaqie. In the Museum for iu.stance 
there are only three .small shoulder-axes which have been found in 
to-day Siam in the vicinity of Petjaburi. In the southern part of 
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the Malay Peuiusula this form is completely unknown, whereas in 
Inclo-China shoulder-axes have been collected by thousands (H. 
Mansuy, 26, p. 6). There can bo no doubt that the shoulder-axe has 
been brou^dit t(j Siam from the North-East. 

Prehistorical fragments of Pottery of the province of Surat 
have been described by Era ns (Id), also rock-paintings of unknown 
age discovered in eastern Siam by Kerr (18). This is about all we 
know up to date concerning the Prehistory of Siam. 

From a paper of Kerr and Se alenfade a (21, p. 80) I quote 
the following passage : “ So far ikj palaeolithic implements have 

been hjiind within the confines of pre.sent day Siam. However, as 
no systematic research work has hitherto been undertaken, there 
may be lying a rich harvest, only awaiting discovery, especially in 
the caves which abound in the limestone hills in western and north- 
ern Siam. ” 

A geological map of Siam has not yet been made. This fact 
can easily be understood when one considers that about 70% of the 
surface of the kingdom is still forest-clad land (Kerr, 19, p. 35). 
From a prehistorical point of view the limestone formation contain- 
ing caves is naturally of primary interest. The limestone formation 
furnishes one of the most striking features of Siamese landscape. 
Their outcrops extend intermittently from the southern border of the 
kingdom in the Malay Peninsula at least as far north as Chiengrai, 
forming steep hills (U- small indented chains of moderate height, 
rising like islands from the surrounding plain. A typical example 
of such a lime.stone hill is figured in an article of Kerr (20, p. 14). 
This lime.stone is a very hard and often crystallized rock of a light or 
deep blue colour and of Permo-carboniferous age, to be judged from 
the few fos.sils hitherto collected (Kerr, 20, Garrett, 15). Just as 
important for the Prehi.storian is the abundance of intrusive rocks, 
Basiilt, Rhyolithe, Greenstones and s<j on contained in the Siame.se 
mountains. 

The caves which alx)und in the limestone hills are not seldom 
quite beautiful, forming enormous domes adorned with mighty .stalac- 
tites. Others are only like narrow pas.sages, and still others are 
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simply shelters with overhanging rocks. The Prehistorian meets in 
Siam for his research work with the very great diffienlty that all 
the caves promising good results have heen transformed into hnddhis- 
tic sanctuaries. They usually contain only one enormous statue of 
the great teacher. Others however are ricldy decorated and contain 
a number of imuires and altars for ort’eriiivs. Manv of these sanctua- 
ries have a floor made of stone-slabs or of cement. Quite frequently 
a brick-wall with a dour closes the cave from the (nitside. Needless 
to say that in these sanctuaiies it is absolutely forbidden to undertake 
any research work. Other caves si.-rve as dwellings for hermits. If 
one does iK)t want t(t hurt the religious feeling of the people, the 
caves, where a research could be uiidert.iken, ari- the most unfavora- 
ble objects. In French Indo-Ohina, also a buddhi.stie country, this 
difficulty apparently d(K's n<.>t e.vist. .Miss Colani. who made number- 
less excavatiojis in 'Tonkin-caves, mentions only two cases when she 
was forced to abstain fr<un digging on account of tin,- religious feel- 
ings of the people being hurt. 

My first task was to l<.>ok for cavi.'s wiicre digging was possi- 
ble. My eompani(jn and nepbew R<jil. J.felin and myself went first 
to Chiengniai in the northern part of the kingdom, distant from 
Bangkok about 750 km. The citv of Chiengniai, situated in the 
wide and fertile valley of the Meeting, lies iit an altitude of approxi- 
mately 300 m. With the great number of its tenqdes and temple- 
ruins it makes the impression of a buddhistic Koine. A cave was 
mentioned to us in a hill m^t far from the village of Chom Tong, 5N 
km to the South of Chiengniai. 'The cave is appri.iached from the 
top of the hill. It work.s straight downward into the mountain. 
Mighty curtains of stalactites and enormous pillars of stalagmites 
give to the place a most picture.s(pK' appearance, and in the dark 
background reposes a beautiful bronze statue of Buddba. As the 
floor of the cave was wet and covered with earth washed down 
through the opening by heavy rains, digging would have meant a 
long and difficult undertaking; furthermore the presence of a vene- 
rated statue of Buddha made of this place a shrine sacred to the 
people. However I believe that a careful research would have met 
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with suL•c•es^, ljoL'iiu .''0 at iha fuot of this hill, on tlie bank of a small 
river I found a coii]! dc poing ' which must likely had been lost by 
an old cave-dweller. 

From Cliicngmai we went to Chietigrai, situated near the 
boundary of the French di'^trict of Luang Prabang. This city lies 
on the right bank of the llekok river, a tributary to the Mekong, 
and is at an altitude of approximately d80 m. In a westerly direc- 
tion high mountain ranges a[)pear with, in the foreground, isolated 
limestone hills, (due of these hills called Dui Tam Pra, with its fa- 
iiKjus cave, ari.iused principally our interest. This dome-shaped and 
forest-clad hill lies at a distance (jf 4 to 3 km. to the West of Chieng- 
rai on the left shore of the Mekok. It can be reached either by 
boat in one lanir and a half, <jr more agreeably by motorcar over a 
bridge jiracticable during tin- dry season. At the base of the hill 
the limestone-rocks form many cave.s and rock-shelters. In one of 
these shelters we made a ditch 2 metres deep without the least 
.success. The yellow soil mi.xed with fragments of limestone con- 
tained not a single trace (jf human workmanship. 

The cave called Tam Pra, — Tam being the Siamese word for 
cave — consists as a matter of fact of two caves. The principal cave 
forms a very big, deep and high dome-like room. It communicates 
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inside with a second and smaller cave. Both caves have .separate 
openings to the outside-worhl, ahonl 4 metres ah(jve the level of a 
small pond. The picture, Fig. 1, taken liy R. show.s the two 

openings of that double cave. To the right is the entrance to the 
principal ro(jni, and to the left that to the smaller ca\ e. A wooden 
bridge and a .stair-case of cement make the acce.ss to the main cave 
very easv. In the interior of the big room a wooden temple has 
been erected, {irotecting a gigantic image of Biidilha. In front of it 
is an altar with a great number of small images made of stone, 
bronze, wood or clay. They are all otferings and placed at the feet 
of the principal statue. Siamese people are fris^ueiitly visiting tlm 
place, 2 )raying before tile images, lighting -'luall candles and dejiosit- 
ing ottering.s. 'riie smaller cave lai tie.' contrary contained no oliject 
of worshijj ; there is only a small ohl tmiijile made of bricks and tai- 
ling all to pieces. It was (.iljvious that digging in the sanctuary, that 
is in the main cas'e, was out <if iiuestioii, but we hojieil that an attempt 
in the smaller cave would not un.’et with teio many great dilliculties. 
We a.sked therefore the ( lovernor of Chiengrai. His Excellency FAj/o 
Rajade.i idmronrj. for the ^i.-rmission to make a search in this part 
of the cave. He receivetl us very kindly and explained to ns he 
would be interested himself in such an investigation, but unfortunate- 
ly he was not in a position to give us such a permission without 
referring first ti) His Roy.al Highne''' Prince Difinron;/ in Bangkok. 
He a.s Head of the ^Archaeological sen ice of Siam was the only one 
to grant our wish. Prince Dn m I'mi'i ,ga\e by l"legram his consent 
under the couilitioii that tie- (Iivtumor should go with us. In this 
manner matters were .irrdiige.l, 

Ni ar the eiitranee of the cave a longitudinal ditch 2 metres 
long and I m. broad wms cut out. The profile was a most simjjle one. 
A sujierticial laver, .ihout 20 cm. deegi, was foniied by sand mixed 
with fragments of bricks, Tlieii followed a layer of about SO cm, 
consisting of earth colcuu'eil .gray by ashes. In the ujjjim' part of 
this layer .s(jiue shenls of j>lain and cord-marked [)ottery w ere found, 
a little deepier a certain number of crude implements of palaeolithic 
character, made from Rhyolithe and other eruj)tive rocks, also some 
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round pebbles having been used as hammer-stones, some lumps of 
red ochre and some broken bones of mammals. Beneath this gray 
deposit the earth became yellow, fretpiently mixed with fragments 
of limestone, but without any sign of human workmanship. The 
rocky ground of the cave had been reached at the deptli of 1.60 m. 
A second ditch, perpendicular to the first one, made the following 
dav, gave the same poor result.s. There can be no doubt that the 
real place inhabited by prehistoric men is the great cave which we 
could not toucli for reasons mentioned before. 

After this first test in the North of Siam we decided to try 
our luck in the South of the kingdom in the neighbourhood of Raj- 
buri. W'e had been told that this region was particularly rich in 
caves. The little town of Kajburi lies at a distance of 115 km. to 
the South-West of Bangkok. Thanks to arrangements made by the 
Secretary of the Interior in Bangk<jk, the Mayor of the place Phija 
Riiih liicl.jii Fiikdi, put at our dispo.sal a charming little house fioat- 
iug on the fine Mekl<.>ng River. To the West of Rajburi a great 
many limestone-hills rise abrujitly from the surrounding plain. Our 
friendly landlord brought us jjersonally in a motorcar to a big cave, 
called Khao Tam, situated at the foot of a rocky hill alx)ut 18 km. 
ill a southwesterly direction from Rajburi. The cave is a highly 
vaulted room, containing an image of Buddha; it is closed up by a 
wall with a dour, and has its Hour covered by a pavement of .stones. 
A priest is taking care of this sanctuary. For prehistorical research 
this cave may have been most interesting and promising, but being 
a sanctuary, the ipiestion of digging was not even raised. Undoubt- 
edly this cave has been inhabited by prehi.storic men, fur in a corner 
of it, where the Tiavemcnt was missiim, we found bv dicfoine- with 
the hammer a round pebble of yellow ipiartzite showing marks of 
usage. 

On the following moriung we travelled on horseback, guided 
by an officer of the ( lovernment, in a north-we.sterly direction to an 
isolated chain of limestone-hills. In a small valley a cave was shown 
to us, Tam Rusi. unfortuately also a sanctuary, with stair-case, cement 
floor, images of Buddha and old inscriptions on the rocks. Further 
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on in the valley a steep path leads to another cave about 70 in. above 
the bottom of the valley, Tam Fa To. It is a long ami narrow 
corridor with an image of Buddha in the dark liackgrouud, only 
lightened by a small door in the brick-wall which closes the entrance. 
A little digging outside of the wall procured nothing of interest. A 
small rock-.shelter near by promised better results. This shelter, 
however, had not been left undisturbed, fragments of bricks being 
mixed with the superficial layers. Pieces of pottery plain or cord- 
marked were found until a depth of about oO cm.; in the deeper layers 
we found a great deal of lumps of ochre red and yellow, some pieces of 
lime.stone showing decidedly palaeolithic forms, a few hones of mam- 
mals, some marine-shells and a great number <A land-shells (Cyclopho- 
rus) intact or intentionally broken, but not a single piece of eruptive- 
rock could be discovered. As a whole a verv poor result ! — 

Much more successful proved t(j he another enterprise in the 
vicinity of Lopburi, well known by its ruins in the style of the 
Khmer. Here also the Government provided us with a swimming 
bungalow on a branch of the Menam-river. The Governor of the 
district, His ExceWency Phyri Bejrapihal, kindly informed us that in 
a limestone-hill near the village of Ban Mee were some caves easv 
to reach. Ban Mee is the fotirth station of the railroad north of 
Lopburi, at 161 km. north of Bangkok. H. R. H. Prince Danironii 
was again asked hy telegraph kiixlly to give tis permission for a 
research in this coitntry. 

About 1 km. South-West of Ban Mee rises an isolated lime- 
stone-hill, called Smam Cheng. A great <piarrv of limestone has 
been started on the side of this hill. A road practicable for motor- 
cars leads to the tpiarry and further on into a small valley with 
temples and hermitages. The first cave which the district-officer 
showed us, was again as usual a sanctuary with a floor of stone-slabs. 
Further on there was another cave falling abruptly into the rock, 
about 8 metres deep, called Tam Kradam b\' our uuide Fio o 
shows the entrance of the grotto taken from the bottom. A hermit 
had e.stablished himself in this cave, building for himself a kind of 
wooden scaftbld. The bottom of the cave was covered with big 
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planks supported by small pillars of cement rising from the flat 
bottom of the grotto. Two niches in the background had fortunate- 
ly been left uncovered, permitting a search. 

The soil of this part of the cave 
to the de^jth of 1 metre and more 
was literallv tilled with number- 
less shells of Cyclophorus. intact 
or intentionally broken. The use 
of ochre was clearly shown by 
the red Colouring of s(.ime of the 
stones ; but tlie mo^t welcome 
discovery was tie; fact that I 
found here ipiite a numl)er of 
implements of decidedly palas'oli- 
tliic character made of Khyolithe. 

(ireeiistoiies and other eruptive 
rocks. Flakes and shapeh.-.ss 
pieces of these rocks, without or 
almost without trace of woidt- 
mansiiip, were plentiful in the 
deposit, bones of mammals \'er\' 
scarce Liki; all the implements 
found in the other [ilaces. not a 
single fine showed the slightest 
trace of polishing. Fragments of pottery were oidy found on the 
surface. 

We visitcfl still another cave in the same valley, Tam Kang 
Kao, its steep access being facilitated by 188 stejis. The floor of this 
cave was thickly covered by a layer of excrements of bats, e.xploited 
by Guano-seekers. The horrible smell and tlu' bats flying around 
our lieads hindereil any serious effort in this pilace. 

The relation of my researches has clearly shown that they 
can onlv be considered as an es.say to elucidate the Prehi.story of 
.Siam. Not a single cave ha.s been explored .systematically and in 
totalitv. .Such work must be done by people residing in the country. 
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Nevertheless, as iny re- 
sults in the North as 
well as in the South of 
the kingdom agree with 
each other, I dare hope 
that this accord may be 
considered as a proof of 
their correctness. Siam 
once thoroughly explor- 
ed will certainly prove 
to be one of the coun- 
tries richest in pre his- 
torical remains. 1 am 
led to believe that scarce- 
ly a single habitable 
cave will be found which 
does not contain remains 
of prehistorical men. 

DE.SCRIPTIUX tiF THE 
(.'< )LEErTEI) I.M FEEMK NTs, 

1 ) Coup de poing 
from C'lioin Toaij. fig. 3 
a. and b. This imple- 
ment is a roughly chip- 
ped pebble of Kvolithe 
of an irregularly pear- 
shaped form, 12.7 cm 
long with a greatest 
breadth of 10.5 and a 
greatest thickness of 4.5. 
One of the two faces, 
a, has been pretty well 
flattened by several 
coarse chips, the other 
side, b, highly vaulted 
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is covered by the natural red crust of the pebble. Towards the point 
some chips have exposed the jjreen heart of the stone. The edge of 
the instrument is sharpened all around. 

This rude implement compares with the ' - 

clumsy and primitive coups de poing, 
discovered by Miss M. Coliml (8, p. 10) 
in the oldest Hoabinhian culture of 
Tjukiii (example, 3. PI. I, tig. 17). 

2) Finds at Tam Pm near Chiengrai. 

The Fig. 4. shows an impleiimnt made 
from a Hglit green pebble of tine-grained 
Diabase. Tlie pebble has been inten- 
tionally broken. One of the two faces 
is, as a result of the fraction, completely 
flat and forms with the other one, which 
is vaulted and covered by the natural 
smooth crust of the pebble, a sharp and 
cutting edge, showing some small indents, 
marks of use. On the tliick side of the 
pebble, opposite to the .sharp border, a 
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Fig. 4 

Implement made of Diabase 
3,4 nat. size. 


long chip has 
been removed, 
giving an excel- 
lent hold for the 
index. Length 
10 cm. greatest 
b r e a d t h 5.5 , 
greatest thick- 



ness 3. cm. This 
piece represents 
the most simple 
method of the 
appropriation of 
a natural pebble 
to an implement. 



Fig. 5 a 

Intruraent made from Slate 
3/4 nat. size. 
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Similar instruments matle from pebbles by removing some 
coarse chips have been described by Colan>, out of the archaic Hoa- 
binhian (Example. 8, PI. I, hg. 5'. 

The rude implement of Fig. 5 a and b has been worked 
out from a big pebble of green Slate. The pebble lias been broken so 
as to form a flat 
and thin, appro- 
ximately qnadr- 
angidar plate. - ? 

One of the large ' 
faces of the jjlate. . ; - 
a, shows tiu; 
smooth surface 
of the pebble. 

On its superior 
border a flat chip 
has been taken 
off, probably in 
order ti; procure 
a hold for the 
hand. The other 

face, b, completely flat, is formed 
by the fraction of the pebble. Its 
interior border has been roughly 
and obliquely chipped to a cutting 
edge. Length 8. -5 cm, greatest 
breadth 10.5, thickness 1.5 to 1.8 
cm. This implement reminds 
one of the so-called ' haches 
court es ” discovered by Cola/u 
(6) in the palaeolithic station at 
Lang Kay, Tonkin. 

The Fig. 6 represents a small 

Fig. 6 

disk of chert 2/3 nat. size. 


Fig. .3 I) 

Iii-tunnent iiia'le tiom Slate 
3,4 nat. -ize. 
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disk of white chert, simply a piece of a broken round pebble; one of 
its sides i.s plane, the other njiiiided. Some small indents of the 
border seem to be marks of use. Length 6.5 cm., breadth 5, thickne.ss 
in the middle 2 cm. 


A flat and thin pebble. Fig. 7, has 
served for grinding ochre as is shown 
by .some red and yellcjw spots. Lengtli 
Ifl.o cm. greatest breadth 7.5. thickness 
1 to 2 cm. 



Fi... 7 

i’i.itr toi nclnt 

2 -i nat. -iFe. 


The Point, Fig. S. made from limes- 
tone, seenis to me to be of a too regu- 
lar shape to be considei’ed of a purel\’ 
natural origin. Probably a stone of 



Fif; S b 

Point of limestone 
'> S nat. size. 
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approximately triangular shape has been used for making this 
implement. The profile forms a triangle with three completely flat 
sides. On the lower edge of the sharp middle-brim a triangular piece 
has been cut otf, probably for procuring a hold for the fingers or f(jr a 
handle. Length 8 cm. greate.st breadth 4.5, thickness at the base of 
the brim 2 6 cm. The use of lime.stone as a material for implements 
is not .surprising, the ciystallized limestone being of great hardness. 


The deposit con- 
tained also a certain 
number of heavy 
round pebbles, hav- 
ing served for ham- 
mering or beating, 
Orip-marks cannot 
bo noticed on tliese 
stones. The ham- 
mer-stone of the 
Fig. 9, of a yellow 
Quartzite, has a 
smooth surface ex- 
cept on the places 
where hammering 
h a d p r (j d u c e d a 



Far. 9 

H.unmer-stonc- ot Quartzite 
n,u. size. 


roughened appearance. 

Implements made of bones were very .scarce. 
Of an indubitable workmaitship is only the small 
Point of the Fig. 10, 3.7 cm. long. Its base has 
been cut in the shape of a semi-circle the rest is 
very much damaged by humidity. 

There are still to be mentioned as contents of 
the deposit lumps of ochre, a certain nundjer of 
broken bones of deer and a vertebra of a crocodile. 
Shells were very .scarce. I .shall refer later to the 
fragments of pottery found in the upper part of 
the layer. 
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3) Objects from Tam Kradan 
Fig. 11 represents a very 
crude implement made from 
a block of Rliyolitlm. Tin* 
base is perfectly jjlain 
without any ti-ace of work- ^ 

manship ; it is of an oval 
shape with some angles * 

correspouiliug to the broad '.y 
chips taken off from the 
upjjer surface of the block, 
ll..! ciii. long with a 
maximal breadth of 8 on. 

Tin' implement has tin- 
shape of a pentagonal 
pyramid, tbi'uied hy large 
lateral chips, leaxiug be- 
tween them on the top a 
long. Hat and pentagonal 
piece of the oi'iginal sur- 
face. The anterioi- nmghly worked 
damaged by the hoe. The greatesi 
measures 6. -a cm. 


near Lopburi. 



Kit;. 11 

Iiupleiuent or Khyoliihe 
2 H iiat. ''ize. 

point has unfortunately been 
thickness of this clumsy tool 


.V similar piece. Fig. 12, also made of Rhyolithe, has a base 
of a long triangular form, pointed anteriorly. Its shape is also that 
of a pentagonal pyramid with a pentagonal piece of the original 
surface left on the top between tlie lateral chips. The anterior point 
pre.seiits some small chippings. Length 1 3.3 cm. greatest breadth 
~i .0, greatest thickness 6 cm. 

To the same kind of implements made of Rhyolithe belongs 
also the piece of Fig. 13 with a flat triangular base and a flat field 
on the top lx)rdered by big chips. An anteri(jr point with a middle- 
brim has been worked in an unhandy manner. Length 10.5 cm. 
greatest breadth 9, thickne.ss 4.5 cm. 
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I am utterly unable to express a definite opinion about the 
mode of use of these crude implements. They may have served as 
scrapers, but more likely as arms or primitive coups de penny. 
Golani (3) mentions ' 


amongst the clumsiest im- 
plements of the oldest Hoa- 
binhian socalled Percuteurs 
or arms for throwing, which 
may correspond to the ones 
described by me. They 
have also the sliape of big 
pyramids with a Hat base 
and large chips oji the sides, 
l)<)rdering on the top a piece 
of the natural surface of tlie 
block; their thickness sur- 
^tasses often 5 cm. (Ex- 
amples Cohint, 3. PI. IV, 

Fig. 8, \'II, Fig. 15, VIII, 

Fig. y.) 

Allied forms, I ait more 
carefully executed, are 
figured by Stein Ciillen/Cs 
and Era nil (36) under the 
designation of Sumatra 
types, that is to say of 
implements chipped on one 
side onlv and liaving tlie original 


A 





•f 


Fi;;. l'> 

IiiHilfinent of rilivolitln 
4 nat. MZf. 

surface of the pebble left on the 


other one. Particularly the 2 >iccc of their Fig. 7 on PI. LXIV shows a 
marked resemblance to the .Siamese imjilcments. It comes from the 
Gua Kerbau cave in the district of Perak and seems to represent a iikuc 
highly develojied form of the clumsy Siamese tools. The authors 
(jt. 154) consider imjilements of this kind to belong to the series of 
coup.s de poing. In the mesolithic culture of the “ Tumbian ” of the 
Congo region rough stone implements of a similar tyjte are also 
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found (Mentjhin, 32). 

A thick pick-likc 
Point is shown in 
Fii;. 14. It is made 
of Khyolithe and 
very much weather- 
worn, so that the 
cliippin^r Ijas been 
rendered indistinct. 
Leny^tli 0.7 cm. 
Imeadth and tliick- 
nes.s at tlie base 5 
respectively, 3.5 cm. 
The base is of an 
irregularly rectang- 
ular shape, whilst the 
point forms a regular 
triangle, two sides 



Fig. 13 

Implement of Ehyolithe 
3/4 nat. size. 


of which are smooth, the third one rough, 
the ivhole lower side of the implement 
having been left unworked. It is probable 
that a natural piece of stone of a more or 
less triangular form has been u.sed t<) 
make this implement. Similar points or 
picks with thick base and triangular 
point are also found in the Prechellean 
and Chellean cultures, and also in the 
Tumbian of the Congo region implements 
of this type occur. Uolani describes re- 
peatedly fr( 3 m the arcliaic Hoabinhian old- 



fashioned points roughly shaj)ed by some 


chips out of a natural point-like piece 


stone (Example, 3, PI. IV, Fig. 6, heavy 
point, 13.5 cm. long). 


Fig. 14 

Pick or Point of Ehyolithe 
3/4 nat. size. 



Pi'i.h.i-ftuviC'i.l RL'MiircJitS m PuDii. 


1>S7 


The Fig. 15 represent.'' a I’uiiit in the .sliape nf a leaf, nunle 
from a tiake or Khvolithe h..3 em. long with a greate-'t hreadth of 
4.7 and a tluekiie.s.'' at the base nf l.H ciii. at the point of 0.2 cm. 

The lower siile of the implement has been 
left totally nnworked, while fivjm the ujiper 
part many clu’jis ha\e been I'emosed. The 

left horde I' 
shows towards 



Fis. lo 

Leaf-like Point of Hhyolithe 
IJ 4 nat. size. 



Fi". Ifi 

Points of Khvolithe Z 4 nat. size. 


the point an unhandy chijiping, 
producing, an indented aspect. The 
point is very sharp and tin; b.ise 
finishes also with ;t point, maile by 
a lateral chip, d’he implement re- 
minds one of a very rude Mousterian 
point. Mciiijhhi (.'Id, p. 215) .says 
that jjoints of the shape of hiurel- 
leaves are characteri.stic for almost 
all the cultures with coups tie poing 
of the young Palaeolithic. 

In the cave-deposit there were 
al.so found several points, being 
simply .sharp-edged flakes of Rhyo- 
lithe without any trace of later 



Fi-. 17 

Toint of liiTie^tone 
3/4 nat. aize. 
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workmanship. Sometime.s some chips have been removed in order 
to improve the point «jr to furnish a hold for the hand. Two of these 
points, 7.5 and h cm. long, are represented in Fig. 16 ; a very crude 
point made from limestone in Fig. 17. 

The Fig. 


18 a and h 
show a 
kind of 
scraper 
made from 
a block of 
Rbyolitht*. 
9.8 cni. 
long, 5.5 
broad and 
3.7 thick. 
Tlie upper 
side, a, is 
rouf- 
shaped 




with a 
sharp inid- 


Fig. IS b 

Semper made of Khvolithe 
i'i nat. size. 


dle-bi-im, 


the disdivity of tlie right side liaviug been left unworked and 
Covered by the natural crust of the block, while the left one has 
undergone chi[)ping. The two lateral Iwrders of the implement are 
iiidoutcd by use. Idle lower surface, b, is simply formed by the 
fraction of the block, and is clumsily and obliipiely worked on one 
of its borders. Primitive .scrapers of varied forms are frequently 
met with in the Tonkin-caves. 

Another implement of the .same type. Fig. 19, made also from 
a block of Rhyolithe. is of a much bigger size, 15.5 cm. long, 9 broad 
and 5 to 5.5 cm. thick. It has not been ipiite finished, the lower side 
presenting great irregularitie.s. The upper side, roof-shajied with a 
middle-brim has, exactly like the piece in Fig. 18, the right declivity 
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left umvorked and co- 
vered by the crust of 
the block, aud tlic left 
one roughly chijjped. 

The little instrument 
of the Fig. 20, made of 
a piece of dark limes- 
tone, is remarkable foi- 
the fact that it has 
been besmeared on four 
places with a red colour, 
probably ochre. It ha.s 
a length (jf o.o cm. at 
its base a breadth of 
:I.3 and a thickness of 
1.7 cm. Xear the point 
some fine chippings 
conti'ast by tlieir dark 
colour from the gray 
and decomposed surface 
of the implement. 

There are still to be 



F!^:. in 



Fig. 20 

Implenipnt niaik- of innestone. 
3, 4 nat. ^ize. 


Srrapn- m.i'lc ot lUiyolitlic t luit 'izo. 

mentioned, as contemts of the deposit, many 
Hakes from rocks foreign to the limestone- 
caves. showing no or almost no traces of 
Workmanship, and further traces of ochre. 
The chief part ol the- food of the cave- 
dwellers consisted undoubtedly of molhisks. 
The whole deposit was crowded with in- 
numerable shells of terrestrial mollusks 
tCycloplioridae'. most of them intentionally 
broken Verv rarelv shells of a great 
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Naniua were mixed with the others. As for the bones of mammals, 
only a piece of the mandible of a young pig has been found. Some 
fragments of modern potteiy were lying on the surface. 


4) Objects from 
the rock-shelter 
near Rnjlmri 
Samples of 
rocks foreign 
to the 1 i m e - 
stone shelter were 
completely lack- 
ing. It may be 
that eruptive 
rocks are rare in 
this vicinity. In- 
stead of sucli 



eruptive rocks 


limestone has 



been used for 
making tools. An 
implement un- 


a Fig. 21 b 

Knife made of limestone 
3 4 nat. size. 


doubtedly executed in limestone is the knife shown in Fig. 21, a 
and b; it has a lengtli of f) cm. a breadtli of 3.7 to 5 and a greatest 
tliickness of 3 cm. One of the two sides, a is slightly vaulted and 
shows ditlerent marks of chipping ; the other one, b, presents a 
sharp and longitudinal brim. The steep declivity on the left of the 
brim has probably .served as a hold for a finger ; the right one, which 
is broader and slightly concave, finishes with an edge showing marks 
of use. The two ends of the implement are traversely trunked by 
cliips. 

Human workmanship may appear a little doubtful on the 
thick point or pick of the Fig. 22, consisting of a very much weather- 
worn jiiece of limestone. Nevertheless the resemblance with the 


point made of Rhyolithe and represented in Fig. 14 is striking. The 
profile of the jjoint is quadrangular, that of the thick base more irre- 
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gular. Some chips removed from the base seem to give an easier 
grip of the implement. Length 10.5 cm., breadth and thickness of 
the base 6 and 4.5 cm. re.spectively. 

A very crude scraper made of limes- 
tone corresponds in its shape to the 
scrapers of Ehyolithe, represented in 
the Fig. 18 and 19. The deposit con- 
tained al.so many lumps of red and 
yellow ochre, some broken bones of 
mammals and an abundance of shells 
of Cyclophoridae. Marine shells of 
Area indicate that tlie .sea is not very 
far off (about 50 km). In the super- 
ticial layers fragtnents of (xittery were 
found. 

Pottery. A certain number of slierds 
of pottery of an old aspect, plain or 
decorated, have been collected in the 
cave Tam Pra and in the rock-shelter 
near Rajburi. The material used to 
make the pottery in one and the same locality is sometimes coarse 
and mixed with grains, sometimes pure and grainless. Ahn/i.s (14, 
p. 57), for instance, met with the same state of things in the neolithic 
station of Nyong in the Malay Penin.sula. 

In the first place I draw the attention to a fragment of pottery 
found in the Rajburi-shelter, because its decoration is different from 
ail the others I collected. The surface of this sherd. Fig. id a, is 
divided by elevated horizontal and vertical bars into small sunken 
squai'es. Exactly the same pattern has been de.scribed bv ^tein 
Ca.llenfels and Evans (^36, PI. LXX, Fig. 8) from a fragment found in 
the Gua Kerbau-cave in the Perak district. The two authors are of 
the opinion that these s((uares may have been produced by pressing 
a stamp into the soft clay, and that this pattern may be an imitation 
of basket-work. This explanation may jjossibly be the right one, as 


Fig. 22 

Point of limestone 3/4 nat. size. 
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it ib difficult indeed to iinas^ine tliat a patteni of tliis kind could have 
originated bv moulding a pot in a basket or other tress-work. On 
the other hand the fragment. Fig. 23 b, found in Tain Fra, pre.sent.s 
beneath a plain and slightly concave border a pattern imdoubtedh' 



Fig. -.’S 

Fuignient- of rottery : — 
a from liujburi. b-e from Tam Pra, 
nat. size. 

re, suiting from an impi’e.ssloii of tress-work, furrows which by crossing 
each other include elew-itecl .sfpiares. A similar cro.ssing of furrows, 
though less distinct, can also be observed on the fragment of Fig. 
23 c. .Samples of this kind of pottery, called by the French “ Poterio 
an Faiiier’’, by the Fnglish • Cord-marked Pottery”, are frei[Uently 
represented in the jiublications concerning the Prehistory of south- 
eastern Asia, 

The fragment Fig. 23 d, shows no crossed lines, hut simply a 
system of more or less tine and paraded bars and furrows. Patterns 
of this kind are certainly not resulting from an impression of tre.ss- 
woik, hut seem to liave been executed with a comb or a .stiff brush, 
or simply with stalks of grasses or pointed sticks. It was perhaps 
witli the idea tii give to tliis pattern a certain aspect of basket-work 
that Some double lines irregularly and oblirjnely crossing the .system 
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of parallel furrows have been supplementarily traced. A pattern of 
parallel furrows and bars is also to be seen on the .slierd of Fig. 23 e. 

Evans (10, p. 1771, is of the opinion that patterns of this 
kind may have been made by the potter by pressing cords, one next 
to the other, into the .soft clay. Such a proceeding would demand 
an extraordinary expense of labour and skeins to me not probable at 
all, as the .same pattern could be ol>taiued much easier by one of the 
means mentioned above. Patterns of this kind should therefore not 
be called cord-marked. 

As for the Age of the Pottei-y, the French investigators of 
the Indo-Chinese Prehistory are inclined t(j ascribe pottery oidy to 
the young and fully developed nei.ilithie period (see for instance 
Manmy, 26, p. 16 and 33). When in Tonkin-caves with deposits 
containing Bacsonian or Iloabiuhian cidtures fragments of jiotteiy 
have been found, their position near the surface has been C‘S 2 )ecially 
noticed or a disturbance of the layers was supposed. The Prehisto- 
rians of the Malay Peninsula are not (piite of tin' same opinion. 
After the results obtained by Stein VaJlenfeU and Evans in the 
Gua Kcrbau-cave (36. p. 158), eord-iaarked as well as jdain Pottery 
belong alreadt’ undoubtedly to the palaeo-protoiieolithic culture, but 
only to its last period (tajung Bac.soniaTi). Not one fragment of 
cord-marked ware has been baind in the di'ejier layers, but only 
some plain fragments of which the .-luthors suj)pose that they may 
have slipi^ed down through ladles made by burrowing animals. 

Evans (11, p. 21), says that in the caves of the Malay Penin- 
sula Pottery, much of which is cord-marked, ajipears definitely asso- 
ciated with the jialaeoprotoneolithic culture, as well as with the fully 
developed neolithic period, whilst in Indo-China Pottery has only 
been ascribed to this later culture. I think that Stein -Callrnfels and 
Evans are right in ascribing Pottery already to the jxilaeo-protoneo- 
lithic period. In this culture, as will be shown later, implements 
only chipped are found together with ftebbles being polished on one 
of their ends only. Ihis innovation is generally believed to be pro- 
duced by the contact of palaeolithic men with a neolithic culture. If 
this view is correct, it si'ems ijuite natural that jtottery should a^'jtear 
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at the same time as the knowledge of polishing implements. 

Cord-marked Pottery is, as Evans (13, p. 208^ says, not con- 
fined to the palaeo-protoneolithic and the neolithic cultures, but is 
still found at much later dates. Indeed Fromaget has observed that 
still to-day cord-marked ware is made in the Laos district (Patte, 35, 
p. 17). 

As for the fragments collected in tlie superficial layers of the 
Siamese eaves, I believe that they may quite well belong to the 
palaeo-protoneolithic culture, as no neolithic stone-implements have 
been found associated with them. 

General Considerations. The stone-implements discovered in 
the three Siamese eaves and described above, present a purely palaeo- 
lithic character. Not the least trace of polishing is to be found on 
them. They are without exception very coarsely and primitively chip- 
ped. Their form is only approximately comparable with the skilfully 
executed implements of the cla.s.sic Palaeolithic cultures of Europe. 
One is even frequently tempted to look for their relation with Pre- 
chellean cultures. By a few coarse chip.s, perfectly natural stones 
have been transformed into primitive implements, using as little 
labour as possible. The “■ Siamian ”, as I shall pi'o\’isionally call it, is 
a palaeolithic culture of the most primitive nature. It is a culture 
of hunters and collectors of food without the possession of any do- 
mestic animals and without the knowledge of agriculture. 

For a comparison of the Siamian let us turn our eyes first of 
all to Indo-China, where in a great many caves of Tonkinese lime- 
stone-ma.ssifs, Bac-Son and others, very careful explorations have been 
undertaken by H. Mansuy and Miss M. Golani. The most ancient 
Bacsoniau culture of Keo Phay and other caves is de.scribed by the 
two authors (28, p. 41) as follows: “Dans les couches les plus 
anciennes du Bac.sonien, .se rencontrent, en juxtaposition, des instru- 
ments du .style paleolithique primitif, rappellant les pieces caracte- 
ristiques du Plei.stocene europeen, avec des haches de travail rudi- 
mentaire, la plupart faites d’un galet non retouche, parfois au contour 
naturel repris par retouches plus ou moins etendues, toutes ayant 
re^u le polissage a Tune des extremites seulement.” This culture is 
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designed as “ Neolithique inferieui' ”, by others as “ iMesolithiqiie 

In a publication of Mansuy of the same year 1925 (26, p. 38), 
we find the following passage : “ L’outillage paleolithi(pie de physio- 

nomie chelleo-niousterienne, deeouvert dans certains depots de caver- 
nes du Bac-Son, en association avec un materiel neolithi(jue frnste, 
fait pressentir en Indochine, rexistence de gisements ne renfermant 
exclusivement que les produits de I’indu.strie du Paleolithique des 
premiers temps.” 

This prediction was very soon realized. In the year 1926, 
Miss Colani announced the discovery of ci pure palaeolithic culture 
without a juxtaposition of polished implements in the Tonkinese 
province of Hoa-Binh, and later in the district of Ninh-Binh. Her 
well and richly illustrated publications give a very clear idea of this 
archaic Hoabinhian culture {Colani, 1-6). 

It is characterized by the fact that frequently natural stones, 
left unworked or slightly modified by a few chijjs, were used as 
implements. The big and heavy tools resemble mostly only appro- 
ximately the forms of the European Palaeolithic. Chipping is 
restricted to one side of the implements, the other side being left 
unworked and covered by the natural crust of the pebble. Colani 
{ 3, p. 56 ) asserts that the implements <^f the oldest Hoabinhian 
belong to the clumsiest ever made by human hands. The material 
for the implements M’as furnished, as it is the case in Siam, chiefly 
by eruptive rocks. Lumps of ochre were frequent in the deposits. 
Bones of mammals were more or less i-ichly represented in .some cjf 
the caves, while in others they were wanting. A very imiKjrtant 
part of the diet of the cave-dwellers consisted of mollusks, chiefly 
Melanias, forming sometimes mighty layers in the deposits. In the 
Siamese cav'es Melanias wei’e not found, but in abundance a .species 
of Cyclophorus. Cyclophoriiles also occur frequently in the Tonkin- 
ese caves. 

In describing the .stone-implements found in the Siamese 
caves, I have already called attention to the numerous resem- 
blances with those of the archaic Hoabinhian of Cola ni. I am there- 
fore convinced that the Siamian belongs to the same group of palaeo- 
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lithic cultures. 

lu the Malay Peninsula the most ini|X)rtant exploration ever 
undertaken is certainly the research in the Gua Kerbau-cave by 
Steui Callcii fels a,nd Eva II n (M). They both found, almost in the 
whole deposit of the rock-shelter, stone-implements simply chipped 
without anv trace of polishing, Palaeoliths, as they call them, mixed 
with others, showing polishing at one <.)f their ends only, Protoneo- 
liths. The culture of Giui Kerbau compares exactly with the Bacso- 
nian of Muni^ui/. This same culture having now been found as well 
in the South as in the E;ist of today Siam, I am convinced that fol- 
lowing research will discover it also in the kingdom itself. 

Eviiii-i (11, p. 21-22) has said in 1930, that the most ancient 
culture found up to to-day in the Malay States, was the palaeo-pro- 
toneolithic, and that a jiure Palaeolithic had still to be looked for. 
Rut Evnis himself (7) had published in 1919 an article concern- 
ing a digging in a cave near Leiiggong, Upper Perak, where in a 
deposit of bones and shells he had only bmnd clumsy Palaeoliths, 
without any trace of polishing He adds in 1922 (8, p. 48), that 
of all tie.' multiple localiti(.-s exj)lored by him, the Lenggong-cave only 
had containeil a culture without polished implements. The pure 
Palaeolithic, correspoiiiling to the .Siamian and the olde.st Hoabinhian, 
can therefoi’e be accepttsl as also existing in the Malay Peninsula, 

Neither in Indo-China, nor in Siam or in the Malay Peninsula 
have traces of the Auiignacian, .Solutrean, Magdalenian or Azilian 
cultures been discnverd. The Palaeolithic of this region passes, on 
the contraiA', imperceptibly and without any separating layers to a 
primitive, and further to a well developed Neolithic culture. 

I'he nuestion has now to be di.scussed what age may be attri- 
buted to the Palaeolithic of south-ea.stern Asia. .All the students of 
the Pr'chistory of this region are lightly unanimous in the opinion, 
that the term “ Palaeolithic ” should not at all mean a synchronism 
with the palaeolithic period of Europe, but only a similarity of the 
implements and the mode of their making. Sfvin Callenfels and 
Evans for instance (.36, p.l46), expre.ss themselves on this question 
as follows : We consider that the term Palaeolithic should not be 
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employed as indicating a period of time, but a culture, in which the 
people, as far as regards using stone, only knew how to make chipped 
implements, ” and Evans (11, p.23) says : *• Because a stone-imjjlenient, 
from Malava or elsewhere, is of the same type as one from Europe, 
it does not by any means follow, that it is of the same age.” Ifeine- 
Geldern also (IG, p.47) accents in his paper on the stone-age of south- 
eastern Asia, that he employs the term “ Palaeolithic ” exclusively 
in the sense of a culture, and by no means in that of a determination 
of age. 

A very high or pleistocene age of the ca\ e-deposits of south- 
eastern Asia is already rendered very little probable by the fact, 
that in Australia certain tribes still to-day employ implements of 
palaeolithic and protoneolithic character. The nature of the cave- 
deposits also speaks against a very old age. The bones of mammals, 
which accompany in the Tonkin caves the palaeolithic culture, are, 
as Colani (3, p.69) suggests, hardly older than those of the more 
superficial layers, which she considers as being those of recent species. 
About the I'emnants of animals of the Bac.sonian, Mnasuy (26, p.3o) 
says, that they seem to him to belong t<j species still existing in the 
country. Nevertheless it is not to be forgotten that the bones of 
mammals collected in the T()nkin and illaiayan eaves, have never 
been carefully compared by an expert Paiaeontohjgist with those of 
recent forms. The few bones found by myself in the Siamese caves 
represent a much too small material as to be of any value in this 
que.stion. 

If, as it seems probable, the animals of the palaeolithic and 
protoneolithic lajnu-s are the s;ime as those living actually in the 
country, it is of the greatest interest to note, that the races of men 
have completely changed. This fact pro\ cs to me without any douitt 
a not inconsiderable age of the cave-deposits. 

In the layers containing a purely palaeolithic culture, deter- 
minable human remains have not yet been discovered, but they have 
repeatedly been found in the overlaying beds containing the oldest 
Bacsonian, called inferior Neolithic. Maasan and Colani (2S, p.42) 
con.sider a.s the most ancient human type a race with distinct 
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Melanesian and also Australian affinities, with strongly elongated 
skull and several primitive characteristics. They design this race as 
Proto-Melanesian. To this type belong the skulls of the Lang Cuom- 
station and the Dong Thuoc-cave (Mansuy, 25, p.25). Huxley (17, 
p.265), by examining fragments of skulls, found in a shell-mound of 
the Malay Peninsula, has already in 1868 noted their relation with 
the inhabitants of Xew Guinea and the Australians. It seems there- 
fore certain that a Protomelanesian race has inhabited in the past a 
great part of the south-eastern Asiatic Continent. 

In the cave of Pho-Binh-Gia in Tonkin skulls of Indonesian 
affinities make their appearance. Verneo.u (37, p.558-559) has 
accented their relation with certain hill-trihos of Indo-China, as well 
as with the Battaks, Gayos, Dayaks and .so on of the Malayan islands. 
The Lang-Cuom cave contained, among a majority of Protomelanesian 
skulls, a small number of others with Indonesian characteri.stics. In 
spite of this mixture it is certainly permitted to suppose that the 
Indonesians represent a race which came later, and probably was 
already in possession of a neolithic culture. Undoubtedly of much 
later dates are the types with ilongolian features. To this race 
belong the actual and highly civilized inhabitants of Indo-China 
and Siam. 

In the Malay Peninsula where human lemains have been 
found in caves, no scientific study has been made so far. Some 
authors, as Wmy (39 and 40) and Ecmis (8), are inclined to a.scribe 
the contents of the caves to the ancestors of the Negritos or the 
Sakais. This supposition .seems to me not plausible at all, as it is 
hardly believable that the Bacsonian culture of Gua Kerbau and other 
Malayan eaves should represent the remains of another race than that, 
which left the <(uite analogous industry in the caves of Indo-China. 

As to the palaeolithic p<3pulation of Siam, there can hardly 
be any doubt that it belonged to the Protomelanesian .stock. Its 
culture shows such a clear relation with that of the old Hoabinhians. 
which certainly can be attributed to this race. 

Nowhere in Indo-China, Siam or the Penin.sula have remains 
of the Homo neanderthalensis or allied forms ever been discovered. 
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All the skulls found till now in caves or shell-mounds belong without 
the slightest doubt to the type of Homo sapiens. 

Trying to express in numbers the age of the prehistoric 
cultures of south-eastern Asis is of course an audacious attempt. 
Menghin (31, p.923) has ventured the opinion that the appearance 
of the oldest Baesonian (Keo Phay) in Indo-China may have happened 
between 5000 and 4000 years before Christ. If this statement is 
correct, the pure Palaeolithic of Indo-China, Siam and the Malay 
States must precede this date. But such sort of valuations being 
always of an arbitrary character, I prefer t<j content myself by 
saying, that the Palaeolithic of south-eastern Asia is certainly of a 
post-glacial age and therefore relatively recent. 

Many prehistorical problems of south-eastern Asia, and 
especially of Siam, are awaiting their final s(dution. My modest 
researches in the kingdom just mark a beginning, but they show, 
that by organized .scientific researeli results of the greatest importance 
could be obtained. If my work .should stimulate new investigations, 
I shall consider my task as accomplished. 
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NOTES ON A TRIP FROM PRACHUAP (KAW LAK) TO MERGUI. 

by 

A. Kerb. 

The \\ritei' made the joui'iiey from Prachuap to Mergui in 
May— June 1932. The main object of the trip ya.s t<j get some idea 
of the tlora on the Burme.se side of the ixnindary, as cijmpared witli 
that on the Siamese side. The.se notes, however, are cliietij’ concern- 
ed with the present route from Prachuap (Kaw Ltik) to Mergui as 
compared with that used in the seventeenth century. 

With regard to the flora, it may be briefly stated that there 
is a marked change in the vegetation on tlie Burmese side, noticeable 
almost at once on crossing the boundary, which is formed by the 
main watershed, here quite low. The flora of tbe Burmese side of 
the boundary, while difl'ering from that of the adjacent Siamese 
territory, re.sembles that found a good deal further south in Siam ; 
as, for instance, that of Chumpawn. 

On the way down to Prachuap, Mr. E. VV. Hutchinson met the 
writer, and lent him a translation of Mgr. Liimbert's account (fl‘ a 
journey across the Peninsula from Mergui, made in June and July 
1662. It was at Mr. Hutchinson’s suggestion that enquiries were 
made about the old route, and a look-out kept for traces of it. 

The maps of the Survey of India indicate the various routes 
crossing the Burma-Siam boundary, and also show the sites oi many 
deserted villat{es, some of which are named. On the one-inch-to-the- 
mile map of the region in question, the position of Jelinga, an im- 
^xjrtant town in the .seventeenth century, is indicated. There is, 
however, a difficulty alxiut this site, which will be referred to later. 
These maps give only Burme.se names for most of the places along 
the route, though many of these places are known locally only by 
their Siamese name. For instance ; the villages along Klawng Sing- 
kawn, which the route follows for nearly its whole length, are wholly 
Siamese, and Siamese place-names are in current use. It is true 
that there are some Karen villages in the region, but these are all 
a little way back from the river. It may be noted here that these 
Karens are known locally as ‘ Meo Hai ’ (Clearing Meos). Siamese 
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villages also prerloiaiiiate on Klawng Ngnaiii, as far down as Wang 
Yai. Below that Burniese villages are mixed with the Siamese. 

Such Siamese names as are given in the Survey of India 
maps are transliterated by one system when on the Siamese side of 
boundary, and by another when on the Burmese side. This may 
naturally lead to some confusion, so a list of the Siamese names, 
with their Burmese ecpiivaleiits, is given at the end of these notes ; 
while in the attached map, Siamese names, as used locally, are 
given ; with tlie Burmese names, as shown in the Survey of India 
maps, in brackets. The expression - as used locally ” is added ad- 
visedly, for some of these Siamese names are not those usually ac- 
cepted in classic Siamese. To take an example; Tenasserim is 
locally known as ‘ Manao ' or ' Muang Manao ’, not ‘ Tanao vSri ’. 

It seems probable that the route followed by the writer is 
the same as that used in the seventeenth century ; excepting only 
two stretches, (uie at its eastern end, the other cutting oil' a bend of 
Klawng Singkawn. This route is said to be the easiest and quieke.st 
way acr(jss the peninsula in this region, and it is still in constant 
use. The track surveyed for the projx>sed railway across the Penin- 
sula from Mergui to Prachuap closely follows this route for a great 
part of its length. There are other routes to the north and south, 
but they are more difficult, chiefly on account of the higher hills that 
have to be crossed. 

Mgr. LambeiT mentions Kui as the first town he reached on 
the plain on the Siamese side, but this is not to be taken as indicat- 
ing that he cro.s.sed tlie hills due west of that town ; where, indeed, 
there is a path, though a difficult one. It seems fairly certain that 
he crossed the hills by the same path as the writei’. The fact that 
he went through Menam Wat almost proves this. In the old da3's it 
is probable that, immediatelj" after crossing the hills, the main route 
for Aj'uthia turned northwards towards Kui, There would have 
been no object in going due east to Kaw Lak (Prachuap), unless it 
was proposed to take boats there, as, apparentlv’, was sometimes done. 

I’he tradition of a cart-road acro.ss the boundaiy still exists 
among villages on the Siamese side ; but no such tradition was found 
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ou the Burmese side : no doubt because all the villages along the old 
cart-road on that side disappeared long ago. 

It is interesting to find that the .Siamese villagers f)n the 
Burmese side all speak a southern .Siamese dialect, like that of the 
Peninsula from Chumpawn southwards, ipiite distinct from that of 
the villagers in the Prachuap region. 

Mgr. Lambert describes the country as wild. It is no less 
wild at the present day ; (jr, pethaps, even wilder, as several of the 
villages of his time have disappeare<l. Game is still plentiful ; both 
the one-horned and the two-horiied rhinoceros are said to be found 
in the region. The one-horned s})ecies is rare, but one was shot 
earlier in the year by a party of men from the Burmese side. The 
most valuable parts of the animal were brought into Prachuap and 
sold there, yielding, it is reported, about 700 ticals. The two-horned 
rhinoceros known as ‘ kasu’ (mii), is not s<) rare. A lierd of bating 
or sladang was seen at Xawng Bua, the supposed site of ‘.Jelinga’. 
Wild elephants are plentiful and had left evidence of their visits 
along a great part of the route, i)Ut none were actually seen. The 
pests on which Mgr. Lambert lays such stress, the leeches, still 
abound. However, except for the leeches, and sometimes sand-flies, 
the writer’s party experienced no annoyance from the wild life of the 
district. 

Turning now to some of the details of the actual trip: the 
party reached Prachuap by train, about mid-day on May 27th. 
Thanks to the kind offices of the Govenwr and local officials, carriers 
were waiting at the station, so a staid was quickly made. As, how- 
ever, it was found necessary to purchase rice, and to make some 
re-arrangements of the loads, only one hour's mai’ch was made that 
day ; camp being pitched at tlie village of Xawng Kam. It should 
be stated here that the rate of marehing given is not a reliable guide 
to the time in which the trip could be ilone ; for the party proceeded in 
rather a leisurely fashion, though not leisurely enough to satisfy the 
writer, who would have liked to have spent much more time in this 
interesting region. 

A cart-road runs from Prachuap to Xawng Kam, and for some 
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miles beyond it, though there are no villages westward of it on the 
Siamese side. This road is used by carts going into the forest to 
fetch timber and fire-wood. The.se carts also bring out the scented 
wood knoAvn as • mai hawm ’ or ‘ chanchamot ’ {^lanso'iiia Gagei). 
This tree is not felled. The collectors of the wood depend on finding 
old, naturally-f alien trees in the forest. The villagers say that trees 
must lie for five or six years after they have fallen before fragrance 
develops in the wood. 

The cart-road was followed for as long as it lasted, some 
nine or ten kilometers west of Nawng Kam. Some way beyond the 
end of the road, a long embankment, now overgrown with forest, was 
encountered. Legend says that this is the remains of a road built 
by the Burme.se army. The name it goes by is, however, Tanon 
Bram (the Brahmin’s Road). 

About three hours’ march beyond Ban Nawng Kam, a spot 
known as Tung Matum (the Field of the Bael Tree) was reached. 
This is said to be the site of a village, deserted only thirty or forty 
years ago. As far as can be seen fr(jm the path, a mango and a 
tamarind tree are now the only signs of a former habitation. No 
remains of fields were seen. Soon after leaving Tung Matum the 
path started to ascend the low ridge forming the boundary. The 
ascent, however, i^. not very steep, and should offer little difficulty to 
the making of a cart-nmd. Tlie higliest point of the pass probably 
does not exceed 240 metres (800 feet). Unfortunately the account 
of Dr. (^now Sir Arthur) Keitli’s trip from Kaw Lak to Mergui was 
not fresh in the writer’s memory, and it was not noticed if the 
remains of the trenches, mentioned by that author, were still to be 
seen. At the top of the path was the heap of stones usually found 
in such situations, offerings to the tutelary deity of the place. No 
images were observed on this heap, but no very close attention was 
paid to it. 

On the western side of the lx)undary the slope is very gradual. 
In the afternoon camp was pitched on that side, by a small stream, 
known as Hui Chin. The ground covered during the day was really 
not more than half a day’s march. Near Hui Chin the path entered 
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high evergreen forest, very different from the drv evergreen forest 
of small trees on the eastern side of the ridge. Leeches, which were 
absent in the dry evergreen, now began to make their presence felt. 
No doubt they were brought out by the copiou.s rain which had 
commenced to fall, and whicli accompanied the party for the rest of 
the trip. 

Soon after starting on the 29tli, bamboo began to appear in 
the forest. This bamboo, which is known as ■ mai pak ’ (JJxytennn- 
theni sp.), got more abundant further on. In places, particularly on 
rising ground, it formed an ahuj.st pure growtli, while on low lying 
ground it was more mixed with large trees. After two and a half 
hours inarch from Hui Chin, the [dace known as Menam Wat was 
reached. Here, crowning a small hill, are the remains of brick 
buildings. Part of these remains are eviilently the ruins of a Wat, 
among which is a headless, stone figure of Buddha. The guide 
stated that ho could remember the time when there were three or 
four such figures here, with their heads still intact. 

Close to the ruins grows a palmyra [»alm, while the trunk of 
a fallen one was also to be seen nearby. A jack-tree had been here, 
but was recently burnt down. Whether these trees were actually 
here when Menam Wat wus flourishing, or are the descendants of 
such trees, is difficult to say without some data as to the age these 
species may attain. 

Legend relates that the ground round the building was for 
many years kept free of undergroivth by a large elephant which fre- 
quent the spot, but disappeared some time ago. It wijuld be interest- 
ing to know if the clay figures of elephants noticed, some forty years 
previously, by Dr. Keith on the heap of stones at the top of the pass, 
were offerings to this elephant, as seems not unlikely. 

Half an hour’s march beyond Menam Wat, a fairly large 
stream, Klawng Ta Prik, was reached. This Klawng is really the 
main branch of Klawng Singkawn, which receives the name of Ta 
Prik in this part of its course. Boats can, with difficulty, be got up 
as far as this. 

About four and a half hour's march beyond Menam Wat, a 
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lai'ge open, grassv space, known as Nawng Biia, was I'eaclieil. This 
space probably occupies an area of 60 or 70 acres. There is good 
reason to suppose that it represents a former permanent clearing, 
most probably occupied by rice-tields. The Survey of India maps 
identify this spot as the site of ‘ Jelinga,’ no doubt with good reason. 
The size of the clearing, by far the largest of the clearings along the 
old route, points to its having been the .site of a fairly big place, 
■such as ‘Jelinga’ .seems to have been. The low hills partly border- 
ing the clearing ht in with Mgr. Lambert’s description of ‘ Jelinga ’ 
as being in a fertile \alley; the adjective ‘fertile’ implying that it 
was cultivated. Mgr. Lambert’s .statement that ‘ Jelinga ’ was three 
days’ cart-journey from Menam Wat I'aises a difficulty. The writer, 
walking at a moderate pace, only took four and a half hours to 
cover the distance between Menam Wat and Nawng Bua. The jxith 
between the two places runs over nearly level ground. Klawng Ta 
Prik, however, has to be crossed twice. This may have delayed the 
carts; particularly as Mgr. Lambert left Jelinga toward.s the end ot 
July, when the river was probably high. It is also possible that, at 
that time of the year, marshy or flooded ground may have impeded 
the carts. Even taking the above con.siderations into account, it is 
difficult to see how the carts could have taken three days for this 
part of the trip, unless they were actually .stopped for .some time by 
a river in flood. It is curious that the local people have no know- 
ledge of the name ‘ Jelinga though ‘ Menam Wat ’ is pre.served. A 
number of villagers on both sides of the border were asked about 
‘Jelinga’, but none of them had ever heard of it. 

On the evening of the 29th camp was pitched on the bank of 
Hui Talemaw, about half-an-hour’s march beyond Xawng Bua. On 
the morning of the 30th, after walking a little more than half-an- 
hour, a small, open grassy space was reached. There is little doubt 
that this .space, like other .such places, was once the site of permanent 
cultivation, and, presumably, also of habitations. Dr. Keith in his 
account states that buffaloes, during the dry season, are driven to 
the.se patches of gra.ss for grazing. It is possibly on account of this 
that these spaces have for so long resisted the invasion of the forest. 
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Unfortunately, no record was made of the name of this particular 
spot. About two hour’s march further on, another, similar, but some- 
what larger .space was reached. This is known as Tung Muang. The 
guide stated that there were the ruins of a wat nearby, but the party 
did not stop to look for them. About midday a small hill was reach- 
ed. This was the first hill of any size that had to be crossed since 
lea^dng the boundary. Here grew a liandsome bamboo ; in large 
clumps of lofty, smooth culms. It is known as ‘ ram ra ’ (jljt), and is 
probably the same as that called ‘ kriep ’ in Peninsula Siam, south of 
Chumpawn. Rafts for descending the river are usuallv made of 
this bamtoo. 

On the other side of the hill the path di;scended to Klawng 
Singkawn, which had to be crossed here. This find is known as 
‘ Ta Pe ’ (Raft Crossing). It is so called as, from tins point, the 
descent of the river is often made in baml)oo rafts. Numerous 
difficult rapids have to be negotiated, however, and many rafts have 
come to grief ; particularly when they have been in charge of men 
insufficiently acquainted with the river. 

After crossing at Ta Pe the route ran eastwards, away from 
the river, which here makes a big bend to the south, A small stream, 
Klawng Intanin, had now to be followed up, chiefly by wading. Re- 
cently fallen trees and bamboos were frequent here, and caused some 
delay: as a way had to be cut through or round such obstructions. 
The country was now much more hilly ; the hills sloping steeply 
down to the stream on both sides. That evening, camp was pitched 
by Klawng Intanin. 

The next morning another two hours was spent in following 
up this stream, again with frequent wading. Then a short ascent 
was made from the stream to the top of a pass. This pass is 
known to the Siamese as Den Noi. Its top is marked by a pile of 
stones. According to local tradition this spot at one time marked 
the boundary of Siam. On descending from Den Noi, another stream 
was struck, and followed down. 

About here a party of travellers, consisting of seven men and 
one woman, was met, These were Bangkok people who had been to 
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11 ergui to trade. They were the only people met, crossing from one 
country to the other. Traders, however, frequently make the trip in 
dry weather. Cloth is taken, chiefly by Indians, from Siam to 
Burma ; while buffaloes and jungle knives are brought over from 
Burma. 

That evening (May 31st) Ban Hui Sai Kao, a village of about 
twenty houses, was reached. This was the first village, or indeed 
habitation of any sort, met with since leaving Ban Nawng Kam. At 
the present day there are no villages on the Klawng Singkawn above 
Ban Hui Sai Kao, though there were several in former times. 
Besides the sites already mentioned, there are said to be remains of 
brick buildings at a place called Kao Xoi, about a day by boat above 
Ban Hui Sai Kao. 

The present position of Ban Hui Sai Kao is a fairly recent 
one. The village used to be further down the river, at the mouth of 
Hui Sai Kao. Though it has moved away from that stream, it 
retains its name. As the inhabitants cultivate ju'actically all their 
rice in temporary clearings, it is not surprising that they have to 
change the site of their village now and then. 

Below Ban Hui Sai Kao, and for a day’s boat journey above 
it, there are no rapids on the river. Higher up, 1. p., beyond a day’s 
journey, there commences a series of difficult rapids, where the bed of 
the stream is \ ery rocky. There are said to be some thirty of these 
rapids before Ta Pe is reached. Fairly large boats, such as those 
described below, can ascend these rapids, if ropes are used to haul 
them over the worst places. The headman of the village stated that 
it took seven or eight days to ascend with such a boat from Manao 
(Tenasserim) to Ban Hui Sai Kao, and another four days to go on to 
Ta Pe. Boats, however, can be got beyond this, even as far as Klawng 
Ta Prik. The times taken, of course, vary with the .state of the 
river. If the river is in flood it takes much longer to get up it. At 
the present day l)oats occasionally go as far as Ta Prik, to load mai 
hawm (Mansonia Gagei). 

The boats referred to above are five-wa boats, i. e., about ten 
metres long, with a breadth of about one and a half metres. They 
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usually have a low thatch roof amidships. Like other local river- 
craft, their basis is a hollowed tree-trunk, the sides being built up. In 
all probability these boats are very much as they were in Mgr. 
Lamhert’s time. The pre.sent writer, by camping each night on the 
bank of the river, or on sandy islets, escaped the great discomfort 
which Mgr. Lambert and his party must have experienced in sleep- 
ing in the boats ; and the far greater discomfort which must have 
fallen to the lot of Dr. Keith, who had neither boat nor tent to 
protect him from the all too frequent rains, not to mention a ducking 
from the capsizing of his raft. 

The gi-eater part of two days was spent at Ban Hui Sai Kao. 
Only a single boat was obtainable there, and in tliis the party left 
that village on the afternoon of June 2nd. The banks of the river 
are not thickly populated, and there is .some evidence that the popu- 
lation has decreased in recent time.s. .Several villages have been 
deserted, or become much diminished in size, within the last fifty 
years or so. For in.stance tlu.* village known as Hat Keo, was, 
according to the boatmen, once a large village. Now it consists of 
only three or four houses. No doubt this is the same village re- 
ferred to by Dr. Keith as Wat Keo, which, he tells us, had 400 
inhabitants. 

The journey down the river was without noteworthy incident, 
and Tenasserim was reached in the forenoon of June 5th. This is 
now quite a small place, little more than a village. It is situated 
on a peninsula, at the junction of the Big and Little Tenasserim 
Rivers. The remains of the old wall enclose a space much larger 
than the present town. Besides the prachedis to be seen on the 
small hill close to the town, there are the remains of others on the 
higher hills to the west, but these are now quite hidden by the 
forest. 

On the morning (fi' June 6th the journey was continued in a 
passenger launch, which reached Mergui al)out 4 }>. m. that afternoon. 

As may be inferred from the above account, the trip across 
the Peninsula from Prachuap to Mergui offers no particular difficulties. 
If it is undertaken during the rains, however, it may be rather an 
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uncomfortable one. It is remarkable that, of the few people who 
have given an account of the trip, two should have made it in the 
rains ; 5Igr. Lambert and Dr. Keith. In the dry season the trip 
should be a pleasant one, with only the discomforts arri\'ing in 
Tenasaerim and Mergui, where one ha.s not the kindly jungle to fall 
hack on. 

If the traveller only wishes to go .straight across from one 
point to the other, the trip could be done in six days : provided 
arrangements for transport ai-e made in advmnce. Ban Hui Sai Kao 
can be reached in four, fairly easy, marches from Prachuap. 
Villagers, travelling light, usually take only three days to do this 
part of the trip. It would .saye some time if the carriers waited for 
the traveller at Ban Xawng Kam ; the journey from Prachuap to 
that village being made by motor-car. Carriers should be warned to 
take with them provisions for five days, which will give a day’s 
margin for possible delays. No .supplies of any sort can be obtained 
between Ban Nawng Kam and Ban Hui Sai Kao. Boats should be 
ordered ahead, to be waiting at Ban Hui Sai Kao. These would 
take the traveller down Klawng Singkawn, to its junction with 
Klawng Nguam, on the fifth day. At that point a motor-boat should 
be waiting. It could make the rest of the journey to Mergui in a 
day. Owing to the shallows, and numerous submerged trees, it is 
not feasible to take a motor-boat up Klawng Singkawn. There are 
no difficulties to speak of in the Little Tenasserim River, formed by 
the junction of Klawng Singkawn and Klawng Nguam. 

However, it is to be hoped that no one is going to make the 
trip simply to .see in how short a time it can be done. There is 
much to intm-est the biologist or the archmologist along this route. 
Here are wide stretches of untouched forest, as well as areas that 
have been under cultivation, but deserted probably more than a 
hundred years ago ; and yet are still easily distinguishable from the 
surrounding forest. Such a comparatively easy route between the 
bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam was, in all probability, used 
long before the seventeenth century. It may well be, therefore, 
that a systematic examination of the deserted sites would yield 
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the archaeologist interesting results. 

Note. — The map attached to these notes has been compiled 
from the Survey of India maps. The writer, however, is responsible 


for most of the Siamese names thereon. 

These Siamese names. 

with the equivalent Burmese names, as used 

in the Survey of Indian 

maps, are as follows 

; — 


Siamese 


Burmese 

Chalawan 


Salawan 

Den noi 

s> 

Ngva-taunor Pass 

Hat Keo 

viifiiim 

Letpanthaung 

Hui Chin 


— 

Hui Sai Kao 

vTauvinii'inQ 

Thebyu C. 

Hui Talemaw 

MQiiinji'nviirfi 

Ka-le-mo Cliaung 

Kaw Sanuk 


Hatti-nang 

Klawng Intanin 


Kalin-kwan Chaung 

Klawng Keo 


Indaw C. 

Klawng Meo Hai 


Kyein C. 

Klawng Nguain ? 


Ngawun Chaung 

Klawng Sai 


Banthe C. 

Klawng Taket 

. ^ 

Thagyet C. 

Klawng Ta Kilek 

Fl^lQ•lvn‘!!m^ln 

Iliam Chaung 

Klawng Ta Palat 

piao-jpuilciF', 

Tabalat Chaung 

Klawng Ta Prik 

1 A 

Htaprik-j’o-so 

Lem Yuan 

aviowiijgu 

— 

Manao 

wjun 

Tenasserim 

ilenam Wat 

1 h' «_ 

iiywnf) 

Mai-nam-wat 
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Nawng Bua 

vinQ-nn 

Naung bwa 

Singkawn 


Theinkun 

Taling Deng 


Kwegayan 

Ta Pe 

villL7\l 

— 

Tung Matum 


— 

Tung Muang 


Htawng Mwim 

Wang Yai 

Tiilvuy 

Kyauktalon) 
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JOURNEY OF MGR. LAMBERT, BISHOP OF BERITUS, FROM 
TENASSERIM TO SIAM IN 1662. 

by 

E. Hutchinson. 

Being extracts translated from “ Relation du voyage de'Mgr 
de Beryte ” in the Archives of the Missions Etrangeres at Pari.s-Vol. 
876, p. 117, and vol 121, p. 626. 

The Bishop left Marseilles on 27th Nov. 1660 for China, 
accompanied by the Priests, James de Bourges and Francis Deydier. 
The party travelled overland from Alexandretta to Ormuz, and from 
Surat to Masulipatum. de Bourges kept a diary from which the 
following account is extracted. 

Our ship did not reach Tenas.serim before the 16th May 1662. 
On this day we disembarked and took up our quarters with the Por- 
tuguese Jesuit, Mr. John Cardoza, who had the kindness to send out 
his boat to bring us to the shore. 

Next day we were permitted to unship our baggage. The 
Governor and his Officers subjected it to a very perfunctory exami- 
nation, and contented themselves with demanding duties on some 
bone ro.saries painted red, which they mistook for coral. The duties 
are charged at the rate of 8% ad valorem, in.stead of being e.stimated, 
as is done elsewhere. 

We found that Fr. Cardoza was in charge of two Churches, 
pending the arrival of a successor to the second incumbent, who had 
died in January of that year. After staying two days with him, we 
took up our abode in the dead Prie.st’s house, aud stayed there for 
the remainder of our visit to Tenasserim. 

(There follows an accomit of their religious occupations). 

On the 30th June we set out on our journey to Ayut’ia, as 
they call the Chief City, which is known to us as Siam. Our trans- 
port consisted of three boats. Each boat had a crew of three men, 
and was protected with a palm-leaf covering. These boats are 
usually constructed in one piece out of the trunk of a tall tree of 
good proportions, at least 20 ft. long, hollowed out by fire ; bulwarks 
are then attached to the sides. These boats are well adapted to use 
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on these swift streams, containing waterfalls and rapids, on which 
boats composed of more than a single length of timber would soon 
break up as a result of the rough treatment to which they are 
subjected. 

We paid twelve Crowns (Ecu') for each boat. We did our 
cooking and slept in the boats on account of the tigers, elephants and 
other carniverous bea.sts which abound in the forest. The forest 
covers both banks without a break ; and it is therefore dangerous 
to go ashore. 

Our progress up-stream was rendered tedious by the swiftness 
of the current and by the rapids which oecured at intervals. At 
these points the boatmen are obliged to go down into the river and 
to make use of their arms in order to lift the boatsf . Some pull with 
ropes, while other’s propel the boats with long poles, or actually lift 
them up on their shoulders ; so hard is it to stem the force of the 
current which rushes between the rocks with the strength of a mill- 
race. It occasioned the loss of the boat in which the Bishop and Fr, 
Deyclier were travelling with the principle part of our baggage. 

The boatmen, unable to make headway against the water, 
allowed the boat to rlrift ; it was carried down .stream, and smashed 
against a huge up-rooted tree lying in mid-current. Happily the 
Bishop caught on to this tree and had strength to clamber up and 
Vjestride it : he there had full time to watch the destruction of the 
boat and its contents. However, since the tree was a big one, its 
submeiged branches caught up and sustained the major part of the 
luggage, most of which was salved, including the small case which 
contained our important papers. 

The Bishop and the Priest remained for .some time astride 
the tree-trunk, washed on lx)th sides by the swift waters of the 
River. Providentially a boat was on its way down .stream at the 
time ; the Bishop made signs to it, and the boatmen agreed to take 
the two up to Jalinga, distant only three leagues 

Our passports were among the things which we failed to 
retrieve. The Bishop’s companion was therefore obliged to retrace 

V i. e. (over the rocks). 
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his stt'ps to Tenasserim in order to obtain new ones. 

Eventually we rejoineil forces at Jelinga, an ill-favoured \ ill- 
age in a small but pleasant valley. We hired a bamboo hotise. 
roofed with leaf-thatch, which sudiced to protect us from the con- 
tinuous rain. 

Here we had leisure to make good the damage suthued by 
the articles which we had saved from the wreck. 

We left Jalinga on the 27th July, and after three days march 
we reached the village of Meuam, where we had to show <jur Tenas- 
surim passports as well as those issued by the Headman of Jalinga. 

On the road we experienced fresh difficulties, even worse 
than those wo had experienced on the river. Our carts affinxlcd us 
more torture than comfort ; in fact, we were nearly always compelled 
to travel on foot. At its widest part, the body of these vehicles has 
a span of about three feet, and less at the extremities ; into this 
space we had to pack ourselves. The body of the cart rests on a 
beam, which forms the axle between the two wheels ; and when the 
unevenness of the road forces the wheels over onto one side, the cart 
then bumps along on the end of the axle instead of on the tyres. 
Furthermore, some part or other of the cart is always breaking and 
delaying the journey ; consctpiently, we much preferred to brave the 
mud and the swift streams on foot. 

Our carts served as a lodging at night. We often camped 
with water all ai'ound us. It was then that the leeches, which 
abound in that warm, damp soil, did battle with us, attacking us 
without respite and with such persistence that we were never able to 
prevent them from sucking our blood. We were also exposed to the 
wild beasts, which alarmed us in the day-time and which threatened 
us at night. To keep them off, we built a stockade every night, 
placing the cattle and baggage in the centre : the carts were drawn 
up around it in a circle or triangle, surrounded by several lines of 
prickly entanglements as a protection. We never passed a night 
without hearing Rhino and particularly Tigers prowling near us. 
The latter is such a deadly foe of cattle that our draught beasts were 
always in terror of its approach. 
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To ward off these beasts, we would let off guns and keep fires 
burning all night long, each man taking his turn at the watch. 

All the same, we managed to sleep in the body of the cart 
without much more inconvenience than that occasioned by the cramp- 
ed quarters. Thus by degrees we became accustomed to the fatigues 
and discomforts inseparable from our calling, Even by day we were 
not entirely free from anxiety caused by wild beasts, for the Elephants, 
which abound in Siam and are afraid of nothing, would occasionally 
cause us alarm. 

On lea\ ing Menam village, for the .sj)ace of half a day, we 
descended a mountain side, which was .so steep that we had to rope 
up the cart-wheels. Thereafter, we came into a very pleasant coun- 
try, which seemed like a new world in comparison with the jungle 
we had just left, — so piu-e was the air, and so fertile the fields, which 
extended in an unbroken line of cultivation 

.Six days later we reached Couir (Koui), a small rectang- 
ular town, surrounded by a wooden palisade which encloses two 
hundred houses. Here we were again asked to show our passports, 
also two days later at Pram (Pran), a town which enjoys some 
trade by reason of its large river and proximity to the sea. 

From Pram we reached Pipili (Petchaburi) in five days, 

arriving on 13th August Pipili is a big city with brick walls 

The following day we embarked in a boat chartered to carry 

us to .Siam. (Ayut'ia). 


E. Hutchixsox. 
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TRANSCRIPTION FROM SIAMESE INTO ROMAN CHARACTERS. 

In B. E. 2474 a committee was apjxnnted by the Minister <A' 
Public Instruction to draft a uniform .system of transcription from 
•Siamese into Roman characters. That committee’s repi)rt settin;,^ 
forth the system they suggested is published herewith ; but it should 
be Jioted that the whole scheme is again subject to reconsideration 
bv’ a new commission. .Sugge.stions will, therefore, b(' welcomed 
from any inendiers. 

The letter from the Jlinistry enclosing the committee's report 
was as follows : — 

Xo. II9/298 Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Bangkok. 
l.'Stb April 1992, 

'rhe Honorary Secretary. 

The Siam Society. 

I am instructed by His Highness the Minister to send yon. 
herewitli enclosed, a copy of the Rc-port of the Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction to draft a uniform system of 
transcription from Siamese into Roman Characters. 

The committee includes Prince Varna Vaidyakara, Mr. Gilmore 
of the Roval Survey Department, and Ifonsieur Burnay of the Siam 
Society, as well as certain officials in this Ministry. His Highness 
my iliiiister feels that the system proposed by this Committee is a 
compromise between the “ Scientific ” and the “Phonetic" systems. 
His Royal Highness Prince Damrong Bajanubhab, President <»f 
the Royal Institute, is of the opinion that a new system like 
this should first be put on trial before the general public, in 
order to invite criticism, suggestion and comments. Otdy when n(j 
reasonable criticism or no suggestion of a bt'tter system is forthcoming 
sliould it receive official sanction. In this His Highness my Minister 
concurs. I am sending you a copy of the rejx)rt in the hope that 
vou will find it possible to publish it either in full or in part, and 
anv e.xpression of opinion upon the matter, either made by yourself 
or vour members, in your journal or direct to this Ministry, will lx- 
very lielpful. 
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I am 1 ‘nclosiTig also a system, which has been agreed ujwn 
by the Committee apjxjinted by this Ministry to standardize scienti- 
tie and technical terms in Siamese. This system is, as you may see 
In the issue of April 1st. of “ Withayacan ”, now being used for writing 
tliose foreign scientific terms which the Committee decided not to 
translate but only to transcribe into Siamese. While this system has 
received the (jtBcial approval of this Ministry, it does not follow that 
no further alteration is permissible even if later found desirable. 

Yours faithfully, 

Raj.vda, 

Assistant Director-General. 

Department of Educational Technhpie. 
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TRANSCRIPTION FROM SIAMESE INTO ROMAN CHARACTERS. 

The need has long been felt for some uniform system of 
transcription from Siamese Characters into Roman. Many systems 
are now in use, some etymological, others phonetic, but, on the whole, 
none of them has been found .satisfactory. The difficulty has been 
felt, for instance, in the transcription of place-names on maps. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction, therefore, invited certain persons who 
are iutere.sted in the matter, to confer with the officials of the Ministry 
in order to ascertain whether .some general system could he evolved. 

Their report is as follows ; — 

The Committee thus formed has worked on the following 
principles ; 

1. The system to be agreed upfjii .should be a general consti- 
tuting a minimum standard, which may be expanded for particular 
purposes. 

2. The system should be based as far as possible on the 
phonetic principle of • one .sound one .symbol.” 

d. The system adopted should be as far as possible in close 
harmony with the Siamese national system of orthography. 

4-. In selecting the symbols, account should be taken of 
available type in printing and typewriting, and also of current 
practice. 

After examining the system of sounds and symbols in the 
Siamese language, the committee came to the following conclusions : 

1. In a general system, tones need not be represented, but 
allowance should be made for the possibility of representing them. 

2. The Siamese vowel symbols are found to represent fairly 
consistently the actual sounds in the Siamese language ; only a few 
v'owels are made to represent not a single sound, but one or two va- 
riations of the same sound. Such variations, however, may be 
neglected in a general system of broad transcription. 

It is further found that some symbols traditionally classified 
as vowels in the Siamese system need not be considerded as vowels, 
viz : fj f]] I] Ij] Qk need the final tJ and Q be considered as 
consonants. 
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Tlie Coiiiuiittfe tiiuls that tliere are two cardinal quantities 
to the Siamese vowels: short and long. In the broadest transcrijo 
tion, they need not be marked but where greater accuracy becomes 
necessarv, use will be iiiatle of the common .symbols for length ^ 
and - . 

'I’lio vowels and vowel combinations as represented by the 
Siamese symbols can be arranged as follows ; — 


(a) Vowels : tiZ QT 

Q Q 

Q Q 

a Q 

1 I 

iq; iQ 

mz HQ 

1q: lo 

IQi: QQ 

IQO: IQQ 

(b) Vowel combinations : iQtR IQQ 

A A 

IQQ^ IQQ 

QQ: QQ 

1q 1q QfJ Qll) 

IQl QIQ 


QQ 

Iqq 

QQQ 

iQtJ 

IQQQ 
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QQU 

QQ 

IflT IQQ 

aoQ 

.j 

LQIJQ 

3. The Siamese consonants can be phonetically classified as 
follows ; 

n 

H 'll n R ftl 

tl H 01 
H H H 

fy (wi) b 

0 'll (iji'im) 

S 

^ 0 W VI ■B 

nj (■^;nFi) tu v 

11 

lI 

W VI o 

f] vl 
u 

T 

0 V\’ 
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Q 

VI d 

This classification is the same as that adopted in the Siamese 
Grammar authorized by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

4. The Symbols adopted for the vowels and vowel combina- 
tions are as follows : 

Quantities : ?r (short) = iTi 

Ql (long) = T".'. 

These Symbols for quantity hav^e been adopted because they 
conform to classical practice but the Committee sees no objection to 
the use of those of the International Phonetic As.sociation whene v'er 
it is found expedient, viz : 

Short unmarked 



middle 

) placed after the vowell thus 


long ; 

) ^ 

a* a: 





General 

Precise 

(a) Vowels : 

0 (:) 

0 01 

a 

a a 



0 0 

i 

I i 



0 0 

u’ 

u u’ 



0 0 

1 11 

u 

ft ft 


10 (0 

ID 10 

e 

e e 


ao ( 0 

uo ao 

e 

e e 

f f 


lo ( r ) 

0 (y) lo 

0 

6 6 




(^the inherent 





vowels) 



101 (: ) 

00 00 

0 

0 o 

(b) Vowel 

100 (: ) 

A 



combination; 

10 100 

o’ 

6’ o’ 
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IQQ ( : ) 

-A 

IQQ 

ii’a 

u’a 

u'a 

tTg ( 0 

QQ 

ua 

ua 

ua 

Ifi Id 

QD DID 

ai 

fti 

ai 

mi 

Q1Q 

ao 

ao 

ao 

QD 

*1 


ui 




loD 

oi 




QQD 

oi 




IQfJ 

o’i 




me 11 

ii’ai 




QQD 

iiai 



QQ 


iu 



i 

IQQ 

mi 

eo 

eo 

eo 

0.QT 

UDQ 

eo 

6o 

eo 


IQDQ iaii 

N. B . — u’ for a 0 has been adopted because it already exists 
in Annamite Quoc Ngu’ type. It is preferred to the Gennan ti, 


which has a more closed sound ; the diacritical mark over a vowel 
should be avoided, if possible, in order to leave room for accents or 
tonal mark. 

The symbols adopted for the consonants are as follows ; 

n 


k 

•D H D R ■?] 


kh 






c 

t) f OJ 


ch 
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“3 VIT ^1 H s 

ly (’^i) 11 y 

g Yi d 

0 (H t 

J ri ""/i ai VI -a th 

nj tu ti n 

U b 

iJ p 

U VI 51 ph 

fj VJ f 

W in 

J 1- 

W 1 

Q w 

51 d h 


N.R. — (1) ii" for j is prt'forred to the International Phonetic, 
becausf it i.s inorc convenient and more commonly known, and it 
does not h-ad ti) any confusion, the letter not being required in 
any other case in Siamese. 

(II) c (Czech) is used for “S in contra-distinction to c in 
cli for > T! Ui M’herc c represents a different sound. 

(III) y for y and TU (HI) is preferred to the International 
Plionetic j, because it is more conformable to usage in the East. 

6. Tlie final letters in Siamese spelling have hitherto cons- 
tituted the chief stumbling block in any attempt at a phonetic trans- 
cription. The Committee finds that these finals, especially in words 
derived from Pali and Sanskrit, are, as it were, dormant letters 
representing latent sounds, which may become activ'e when com- 
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pounded with another word, e.g. JJUMlf HUysJTnl. Besides, these 
finals possess a semantic function in that they help the i-eader to 
differentiate between the meanings of words having the same pronun- 
ciation. In the case of place-names, houever, the meaning is of no 
practical importance ; what is imjiortant is the sound of the names. 
Therefore, in such cases at any rate, a phonetic transcription seems 
to be preferable ; and as only a general system or minimum standard 
of transcription is at present being attempted, it seems advisable to 
adopt the phonetic system. Xor is tins inconsistent with the Siamese 
traditional orthography, for the consonantal finals are divided into 8 
matras or groups, with a basic or standard final for each group, \ iz : 
(1) liiJnn kok group, with finals fi H fi “t, and standard final n k ; 

N. B. — (a) The term '■ final ” refers to the final consonants of 
each syllable ; in the Siamese language oven the \ arious syllables of 
poly.syllabic words are considered separate entities. 

(^b) The final letters p t k are pronounced without e.xplosion, 
and, strictly speaking, according to the International Phonetic system, 
should be marked with | , as k| , but, in tlie broad transcription, 
the mark j can be left out. 

(11) JiUns kong group, witli final f ng ; 

(III) JiJjriR kot group, with finals Sft'dOIURbtnj] 

and standard final Hi t ; 

N. B. — HI should more pi-operly be Hi, because the final is 
unvoiced tlttsy : hence t has been adopted. 

(IV) JiWntt kon group, with finals rt] fU U J 55 a W and 
standard final 1i u ; 

(V) iiJJnt) kop group, with finals U tl "W 51 fJ and 
standard final li p ; 

N. B. — U should more jiroperly be ll , because the final is 
unvoiced at'ay : hence p has been adopted. 

(VI) nWTliJ kom group, with final U m ; 

(VII) iS3Jin?l ko’i group and (VIII) iitJinBj ko'o. The 
finals, 11 and 2 had better be represented by vowel symbols, and 
have already been dealt with as such 
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The Coniniittee is of opinion that these standard finals can 
serve as a basis for a broad or general transcription, while narrower 
or more precise transcriptions of finals may be worked out for 
semantic or etymological purposes. The Committee is at present 
concerned with a general system or minimum standard, and, for this 
purpose, it is in favour of the plionetic system. With the adoption 
of the standard finals, phonetic requirements are adequately met, 
while at the same time, the transcription also results in a tran.slitera- 
tion; not an absolute transliteration but a basic or standard transli- 
teration, which can be expanded for particular purposes. It is felt 
that an absolute or etymological transliteration would result in a 
transcription from Pali or Sanskrit rather than fi'om Siamese. The 
system now proposed may be called Phonetic tran.scription from 
Siamese characters into Roman. It is a compromise between the 
purely phonetic and purely etymological transcriptions ; it is incon- 
sistent with neither ; it is conformable to both. It is a practical 
system and a minimum standard for general purposes. 


SUMMARY 

Vowels 


Italian Vowels except that o =. sound of aw in English ‘dawn’ 

e =sound of ea in English ‘bear’ 
o’— sound of eu in French ‘peuple’ 
u’=a sound more open than German ii 
If found expedient, vowels may be marked long ( — )or short (^) 

; 1 =a q =am qjj =ai IQ =a,o 

— i q =iu 

= u’ 


1 


I : 

u : 


=e 


— e 


I Q=eo 

a T=eo 
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w 

0/ 

1 


= 0 

1 y 

= 01 


Q 


=9 

Qy 

=oi 


1 

Q 

= 0* 

i y 

= o'i 


1 

y 

= ia 




1 

A 

0 

ua 

i Qy 

=u'ai 


Q 


— -ua 

Qy 

=:Uai 

1 

! 


= ai 




L 

1 

=ao 




Consonants 


I uia 


English consonants 

Except Initial p t and k are unaspirated as in French. 
Final p t and k are unexplosive and una.spirated. 
ph=p aspirated — not English ph. 
th=t aspirated — not English th. 
kh = k aspirated. 

ch always as in English ‘ church ’ 
c=hardened form of ch as the ez in Czekoslovak. 
ng as in English • singer’ never as in ‘ linger’ 


Initial Final 


n 

•B PI 
-3 

ti f ai 
y 
0) 


g *71 (ui^Pll) 


k 

kh 

iig 

c 

ch 

y 

y 

d 


k 

k 

t 

t 


n 

t 
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s 


t 

t 

R J VI 71 f 

raj 

th 

t 

M tU 


n 

n 

IJ 


b 

P 

iJ 


P 

P 

N VI n 


ph 

P 

eJ vj 


f 

P 

JJ 


m 

m 

T 


r 

n 

0 w 


1 

n 

Q 


w 

- 

fi H H 

VIT 

s 

t 

VI El 


h 

- 

T T 


- 

n 



Examples. 


1J1U 


Ban 


fninQ 


Amplio’ 


'^-IVlTFl 


Cangwat 


Vl;U7a 


Montlion 


ms^ 


Mu’ang 


riT^invj 1 


Krungthep 


mmi 


Ayuthaya 


A. 




f^unuT 


Canthaburi 








Nakhon Sithamarat 
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T15UT 

n 

Rachaburi 

fl^T 

Udon 

> 

1 

aWUlL^IVJTJUl 

Menam Cao Phraya 

u 

Phukhao Soi Dao 
) 

^QU'^IVIYJ 

Doi Suthep 

1- A 



Nong Nam Cu’t 

!> A 

viQiivin^mufi 

Huai Sai Nu’a 

mxtou 

1 

Ko Samui 

IriL 

Thai 

onQ 

1 

Lao 

nsimsj^ 

Kariang 

k 

1-3 LQ 

Ngiau 

nT:VlTQ-3Q-3 

Krasuang Wang 

nTsnTi'3rnT(m^iJT’mf^ 

Krasuang Kantangprathet 

ifij <=a 

dTQwriTiviRy 

Si Intliarathit 

<=i 

nwiiufi 

Ramathibodi 

ViaQ-3, nww 

Luang, Khun, Mu’n 


fiuui<^TnjnT-3 

Tbanon Caro’ii Krung 

fiywna^iii'UT 

Tbanou Racbadamno’ii 

nuuLynji5i 

Tbanon Yaowarat 

QRVJT'linQ 

Wat Phra Keo 

^ d ^ 

Qfiiunj'^uiJVKny 

Wat Bencamabopbit 

fiipnwvniJn'e^in 

Dusit Mahaprasat 

IvjHiovinytu 

Phaisan Thaksin 
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a— ^ ^ 


o ei if f) a A 

Piimiwi^inmwi I^n [vii‘ai]UFiiw^ii\iU'3fnwiiiu 


vi!mj3w: 

Ly t ^ A 

ncnupn^iiue^ 

Q^nrjH 


lUQTUW 

■^LlltlJ 

« fi 

QFlIlCyW 

C1F1W 

b 

u 

11 

11 

11 

11 

IJ 

c {hard) 

n 

n 

— 

n 

n 

n 

c (soft) 

n 

Tl 

2! 

“2 

2 

— 

eh ( hard ) 

f] 

n 

n 

— 

n 

n 

ch (soft) 

f 

f 


f 

— 

— 

d 

FI 

f) 

FI 

FI 

FI 

FI 

f 

vl 

vl 

vl 

vJ 

vl 


g ( hard ) 

n 

n 

n 

f) 

n 

n 

g(soft) 



f 

ri 


— 

gh 

n 

n 

— 

— 

n 

— 

gl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

cy 

— 

gn (final) 

u 

W 

— 

— 

ty 

— 

h (asp.) 

d— —Vi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 



y 

ri 

— 

y 

k 

n 

Tl 


— 

— 

— 

1 

Cl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

rci 

CO IRJ 

oc 

oy 

cc 

00 

m 

u 

JJ 

u 

14 

14 

14 
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n 

M 

\i -3 

Vi 

Vi 


11 

n 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

P 

■w 

iJ 

V\l 

il 

iJ 

iJ 

ph 

vl 

vl 

v\l 

— 

— 

vl 

q 


n 

ft 

n 

n 

n 

r 

T 

I 

T 

T 

T 

T 

s 


a.d. 

a.t). 

a.^^. 

a.^. 

a.t^. 

sc (soft) 

•a 

a 


a 

a 

— 

seh (soft) 

— 

— 

a 

— 

— 

— 

sh 

a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ss 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t 

VI 

n 

V) 

PI 

PI 

PI 

t (soft) 

•T.a. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

— 

th 

VI 

(n 

VI 

— 

— 

PI 

V 

q.vl. 

q.vl. 

Vtl 

q.vl. 

q.vl. 

q 

w 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

wh 

q. d. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

pi'a.R'E^.na. 

. na.n«^. 

fia.fit^. 

nri. 

— 

na.n^. 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

z 

•a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Professor Dr. Wilhelm Credmer. — Ywnnun Beise des G/o- 
gruphischen Instituf'i dty Suii Vet Sen Unluersitnt, Kanton 1931. 

In ^[itteilungen (His der Geogrttphiscli.en Iri'ditufi? drr Sun 
Y(it Sen. Uiii i.iey'sltiit, Kanton 1931. (Communications from the 
Geopiaphical Institute nt' the Sun Yat Sen University in Canton i 
Professor Dr. Wilhelm Credner, so M'ell known from his travels and 
geographical studies in Siam during the years 1927/29 has written a 
very intere.sting and instructive account of a journey through Yiin- 
nan. The publication is entitled Yilnnaa Rctae des Geugniphischen 
Instituts der Su)i Yat Sen (Iniversitdt (A journey through Yunnan 
undertaken by the Geographical Institute of the Sun Yat Sen Uni- 
versity) which was made during the summer and autumn of the year 
1930. Prof. Credner, being the leader of tin* expedition, was accom- 
panied by 8 teachers and students from the abovi.‘ mentioned univer- 
sity and the aim of the expedition was to teach the students the 
practical study of geography in the field. 

The expedition left Canton on the 15th June 1930 and went 
first by sea to Haiphong (in Tongking), from where it proceeded via 
Hanoi by the famous Yunnan railway to Yiinnanfu or Kun Ming, to 
use the modern name of the capital of the Yunnan province. 

From Yunnanfu the expedition set off by foot, its luggage and 
scientific instruments being carried on pack mules. The first part of 
the journey took the expedition roughly we.stwards through hilly 
country, mainly inhabited by Lolos, a Tibetan people. They represent 
the aboriginal population of North Eastern Yunnan but are now 
strongly mixed udth Chinese immigrants, who are little by little 
making them completely Chinese. Talifu, lying near the shores of 
the great inland lake, called Erh Hai or Tali lake, marked the end of 
the fir.st stage of the expedition. The plains round the great lake 
are peopled by the Miuchia, who are now to all purposes Chinese in 
their dress, customs and manners, but who have retained their original 
language. 

From the Tali lake the expedition continued its journey west- 
wards, crossing mighty mountain ranges and the two great rivers 
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Mekhong and Salwin, till it reached the large town Teng Yii, the 
westernmost Chinese point d’appui, which lies in a lovely country 
inhabited by the Payi or Shan people. The Payi are not yet much 
influenced by Chinese culture and their houses and dress strongly 
reminded the author of Northern Siam. Here Prof. Credner also 
made the interesting observation that, while the Chinese settlers in 
Eastern and Northern Yiinnan have occupied the valleys and plains, 
driving the aboriginal population to the hills, the opposite is the case 
in the sub-tropical Salwin country where they move to the higher 
places, leaving the low and hot plains to the acclimatized Shans. 

From Teng Yii the expedition went north parallel to the Sal- 
win valley, for some 120 kilometers, through a country inhabited by 
the Tibeto-Burmese tribe, called the Lissu or Lissaw. The Lissaw are 
still moving southwards. They have invaded the British Shan States 
and a few of them are even to be found in the Mu’ang Fang district 
of the circle of Phayap in Northern Siam. 

Wliile travelling among the Lissaw the author became ac- 
rpiainted with the Chinese system of colonization, which mainly 
consists in inveigling the aborigines into heavy debts to the Chinese 
capitalists. The latter, by and by, succeed in laying hands on the 
fields and property of the aborigines until the once gay and free 
Lissaw become mere tenants completely in the power of their un- 
merciful creditors who finally reduce them to landless coolies. 

The author speaks highly and sympathetically of the Lissaw, 
whom he de.scribes as an attractive people. The position of woman 
is very high among them and the young girls often possess tine lithe 
figures and pretty, almost European faces. He heard the young 
people of both sexes singing their ancient tribal .songs, and was 
astonished to note the likeness in tune and rhythm to the Slavic 
popular songs as well as to certain Bengalese songs. 

Leaving the Lissaw country and travelling northeastwards 
the expedition re-crossed fir.st the Salwin and then the Mekhong 
river reaching Tsiu Tshuan which lies to the north of the Tali lake. 
From here the track went southeastwards to the banks of the mighty 
Yangtzekiang and finally back to Yunnanfu. 
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The original plan to return to Canton through the province 
of Kwangsi had to be given up because of the civil war going on in 
that province. The expedition therefore entrained at Ytinnanfu and 
proceeded home via Hanoi and Haiphong and then by sea by the 
route it had come. 

Canton was reached on the 2nd November 1930 after a very 
successful and instructive journey, rich in results of geographical, 
geological and ethological importance. 

The thing which, however, most of all will interest readers 
of the J. S. S. and every patriotic Siamese was the discovery, by the 
author, near the village of Tai Ho 3’ 'sun, fS kilometers south (jf 
Talifu, of the ruins of a large and ancient city. 'Fhe old city wall 
could be followed from a point in the west to the ea.st, till it reached 
the shores of the great inland lake, for fully 1,500 meters. The 
remains of a fortress, built on a hill inside the town and completely 
commanding this, like an acropolis, were also seen by the author. 
Afterwards through a topographical e.vamination compared with 
what is told in the Chine.se Histonj of Xan Chuo (written about 
1550 A. D.), Ur. Credner came to the conclusion that this ruined city 
could be nothing else than Tai Ho, the so-called new capital of the 
Nan Chao empire which was founded by King Pi Lo Ko (^728 - 748 
A. D.). 

The leader of the e.vpedition also haind that in the village of 
Tai Ho Tsun is shown an old .stela erected by the famous Thai 
warrior king, or rather emperor, Ko Lo Fong (748- 778 A. D.) in 
memory of his crushing victory over the Chinese army in the year 
751. 

The wi'iter of this short review has communicated with Prof. 
Credner. now a Profe.ssor Extraordinarius in Geography at the 
university in Munich, and asked him to write a detailed account of 
this discovery of the capital of Nan Chao, so important for all Thai 
studie.s. It may therefore be hoped that an article on this subject 
from the hand of Prof. Credner will appear in this journal in a not 
too distant future. 

Erik Seidenfaden. 

Bangkok, October 1932. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932. 

The Council of the Siam Society ha.s pleasure in submitting 
its Report for the past year. 

It is not without intere.st to record that in tin' early part of 
the year the Council held its two hundredth meeting. Founded 
twentv-eight years ago, the average numher of Council meetings 
from 1904 to 1914 per annum was rive. I'liereafoer hut f(jur meetings 
were held in as many j’ears, hut from tlie sixtieth meeting in 1917 
and onwards the Council have met regularly. These Council meetings 
represent a definite maintenance of interest in the work and aims of 
the Society, and it may be added that there are still serving on the 
Council original member.s of the S(jciety. 

At ditierent periods during the year the Council bade farewell 
with regret to four of its members. Dr. R. Asmis, Dr. A. F. (1. Kerr, 
Mr. A. Marcan and Mr. R. S. le May. 

Dr. Asmis joined the Society soon after his arrival in Siam, 
and later was elected to the Council, and was a regular attendant at its 
deliberations. To In's intlueiice the growing meiid)ership of his 
countrymen may, in part, be attributed. 

Dr. Kerr has been a member of the Council for nearly twenty 
years, and after the amalgamation of the Natural History Society 
with the older Society became leader of the Natural History Section 
and as such did much valuable work and thereby greatly stimulated 
the interest in this branch of the Society s activities. As a member 
of the Council Dr. Kerr has been of great help and his matured 
opinions, even on matters outside his particular domain, always 
assisted in the happy solution <jf ditlicult problems. 

Dr. Kerr has contributed a mmdjer of interesting papers to 
the Society’s Journal and his interest in the Society's work is being 
continued in his retirement for he has become a life member. 

Mr. Marcan joined the Council in 1923 ; and served on the 
Finance Committee, the Natural History Museum Committee, and 
the Building Committee. 

Both Dr. Kerr and Mr. Marcan have from time to time con- 
tributed paper.s to the Journal or the Natural History Supplement. 

Mr. le May, a Vice-President, has been one of the Society’s 
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most active workers in recent years. To him the successful outcome 
of the Building scheme is largely due a.s he, as a matter of fact, was 
the originator of the idea of making a home for the Society, and he 
was largely responsible for the launching of the appeal for funds. 

He had served a term as Hon. Secretary, and was always 
ready to help in the admini.strative work of the Societ}^ Further- 
more, lie has been a frequent contributor to the Journal, has lectured 
before the Society on several occasions and, tinally, has completed 
the volume on tlie Coinage of Siam to take a worthy place in the 
list of the Society’s publications. To show its appreciation of his work 
the Society entertained ilr. le May to a farewell tifBn at the 
Trocadero Hotel on November 26th. 

The Council sent a letter of congratulation to H. H. Prince 
Bidyalankaraiia on his appointment as President of the Royal 
Institute, aud later in the year had the pleasure of welcoming H. S. H. 
Prince Varnvaidyakarana as a member of their body. Mr. E. J. 
Godfrey resumed his seat on the Council after a year’s absence due 
to indisposition. 

At the annual meeting in 1932 the members present unani- 
mously voted the re-election of the retiring Council en hloc. The 
Council has met regularly throughout the year except in April, and 
the average attendance has been nine. During the absence on leave 
of Mr. K. Adey Moore, Honorary Secretary, Mr. C. J. House, Honorary 
Treasurer, kindly took over his duties. 

In the course of the year, tifteen ordinary members were 
elected, as compared with 1.5 in 1931 ; 38 in 1930; and 38 in 1929. 
and one ordinary member became a life member. There were thirty- 
one resignations of ordinary members, one member died, one free 
member resigned, and one ordinary member became a free member. 
On the l.st Januaiy 1933 the membership was as follows: 

Honorary Corresponding Life Free Ordinary 
20 10 3 4 163 

making a total of 200 compared with 218 in 1931, 244 in 1930, and 
258 in 1929. 

The elections to ordinary membership remains at the same 
level as for 1931, but it could hardly be expected that the Society 
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would remain unaffected by the departure permanently of so many 
members of the foreign colony’. Nine of the resignations of 1932 
are due to members leaving Siam for good. 

The Council record with regret the death of Dr. Louis 
Schapiro w’hich occurred in February’ 1932. 

Society’s New Home. 

In March the Society’ took formal possession of the plot of 
land given by Mr. A. E. Nana, situated near the new road to Paknani 
and the title deeds have been obtained and lodged with the Society's 
bankers. 

Two months later the Council decided to call for tenders for 
the erection of the building, the plans for which had been prepared 
by’ Mr. Healey as Honorary architect. Si.v local firms submitted 
tenders of which the lowest was accepted. The building was to be 
erected in six months at a cost of 2-l-,000 ticals. At the end of the 
y’ear the work was nearing completion and thei-e is no doubt that 
the contract wdll be carried out in a .satisfactory manner. This 
permanent home has been made possil.ite by the gifts of past no less 
than present members and its completion is a matter which affords 
the Council the liveliest satisfaction. 

Meetixos. 

On July’ 7th a meeting of the Natural History’ Section took 
place at the Chulalongkorn University for the reading of papers and 
exhibition of specimens. Dr. McCormick Smith was elected Leader of 
the Section in place of Dr. Kerr, and the members present unani- 
mously^ passed a resolution appreciative of the work Dr. Kerr had 
done on behalf of the Society particularly in the field of botany — 
“ in which he hail left an imperishable record.” Mr. Godfrey’ 
explained display of one hundred and fifty’ butterflies , Dr. 
IVIcCormick Smith displayed a number of animal, bird and fish 
specimens and read a paper on the zoology’ of Koh Tao , Mr. C. J. 
House gave an address on a Siamese arrow poison. 

On October 28th an Ordinary' General Meeting of the Society 
took place at the Chulalongkorn University’, with the President in the 
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Chair, when Mr. E. W. Hutchinson, a life-member of the Society, 
read two papers. These were entitled (1) The origin of the French 
Foreign Mis.sion in Siam, and its connection with Con.stantine 
Phaidkon ; and ( 2) The French plan of Lopburi and a new plan of 
Phaulkon’s bouse. These papers dealing with an aspect of Siamese 
history of the XVII century, attracted a large and representative 
audience. In thanking the lecturer, the President remarked he had 
ransacked the available ai'chives in Europe to gather his data. 

An Ordinary General meeting of members was held on 
Wednesday. December 14tb at the Cbulalongkorn University when 
Lt. Colonel C. H. Stockley lectured on ‘ Fauna Common to India and 
Siam,” illustrated by 24 lantern slides. H. H. Prince Dhani, a Vice- 
President, was in the chair in the absence through illness of the 
President, and there was a very interested audience. Lt. Colonel 
Stockley has a considerable knowledge of the jungle country in the 
western part of Siam and gave a most entertaining address, at the 
conclusion of which a lively discussion took place on the subject of 
Schomburgk’s deer and game preservation. 

REI’RIXTIXU of JOURXAL.S. 

During the year the necessary reprinting of parts of the 
Journal has been continued and Vol. XXII part I has been completed, 
and part II is now in the press. 

This will complete this work for the present, and there are now 
aderjiiate stocks of all parts in the Library enabling the Society to 
furni.sh complete sets of its Journal, or copies of an\' part issued. Of 
each such reprinting one hundred copies have been made. A 
detailed price list was printed in Vol. XXV, part II of the Journal. 

The JOURX.AL. 

Two parts of Volume XXV, each of over one hundred pages 
were issued during the year, part I, with many illustrations, was 
issued in January, and part II in September. 

Xatural History Supplemext. 

The Society also published Vol. VII part 4 of the J^atural 
History Supplement. 
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ilr. J. Burnay continued to act as Editor of the Journal, 
until his departure on leave towards the autumn of the year, when 
Prof. Rene Nicolas took over this duty. Mr. E. J. Godfrey, who had 
been assistant Editor-in-charge of the Natural History Supplement 
f(5r some time, was appointed Editor of the Supplement. 

Flor.ae Siamensis Eni'meratio. 

Volume II, part I of this work was completed early in the 
year. This work will exceed the number of parts originally planned, 
and the Council although making funds available for the publication 
of part 2 of Volume II, is seeking financial aiil in order to ensure 
that this valuable work will be completed within a reasonable time. 

PUBLIC.ATIONS. 

As mentioned in the last report the publication of Mr. le May's 
Handbook on the Coinage of Siam was proceeded with and a hand- 
some edition of 250 copies was completed in October. 150 copies 
are bound in cloth and 100 copies in paper covers. This is now on 
sale as a publication issued under the Society’s au.spices. 

The preparation of an Index to Vols. I to XXV of the Journal 
is almost completed. It has been decided by the Council that this 
Index will be available free to Members on written application to 
the Secretary. 

Monsieur Parmentier’s monograph on the collections in the 
National Museum in Bangkok and in the provincial Museums of 
Siam visited by him, is in proce.ss of being translated (from French 
to English) free of cost to the Society. It is proposed to issue the 
same as a number of the Journal. 

Exchange Committee. 

The Exchange Committee have revised their lists from time 
to time and the copies of the Journal and Natural History Supplement 
distributed to various societies, etc., are now divided into two cate- 
gories (a; a purely complimentary list, and (^b) an actual exchange list. 

Excursions. 

The continuance of the general depres.sion led the x\griculture. 
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Travel and Transport section to decide not to attempt to arrange any 
excursions for the time being. 

To the regret of all who have worked with him in this Section, 
Mr. E. Wyon Smith, the Hon. Secretary, tendered his resignation 
in December owing to his forthcoming departure from the countrj'. 

The Library. 

Mr. W. R. S. Laden continued to act as Honorary Librarian 
until he went on leave, when Mr. R. Lingat kindly agreed to act in 
his absence. The Library, which is steadily growing year by year, 
will be more suitabl}’ housed in the Society’s new home. 

Gifts during the year include three volumes on anthropology 
by Professor Sarasin ; Siamese State Ceremonies by Dr. Quaritch 
Wales; and the necessary parts of the Burma Research Society’s 
journal to complete the Society’s set — a gift made in honour of the 
Burma Society’s coming of age. 

Transcription. 

Following the receiptt of the report of the Committee appointed 
by H. H. the Minister of Public Instruction to draft a uniform sy.stem 
for transcription fiom .Siamese into Roman characters, the Council 
decided to publish this report in the Journal as well as the letter 
received from the Minister in this connection. This is to be accom- 
panied by a prefatory note, in the hope that members of the Society 
may have suggestions to make which would prove helpful in the 
further consideration of this important question. 

Accounts. 

Expenditure has been heav^- in 1932 but the Society may 
congratulate itself on having carried out its usual work and also 
publishing a further part of Craib’s Flora and the Coinage volume 
without touching its Reserve Fund. Part of the expenditure on the 
Journal and on bh)cks for illustrations is carried over from the 
previous year when the money available for these items was under- 
spent. This accounts for the reduction of Tcs. 700 in the balance 
carried forward. The income from subscriptions was somewhat 
below expectations ; arrears proved more difficult to collect than 
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usual, but the Council hopes that the greater part of the amount 
recorded will he recoverable. 

Early in the year, when Siam wa.s on the gold standard, the 
Society was able to place its funds on tixed deposit at very good 
rates of interest. When money was required later on for the new 
building, it was found expedient to borrow from the bank to pay 
commitments rather than to sacrifice the interest accrued on the 
deposits. This is the explanation of the loan of Tes. 7,903 to be 
found in the Buildin" Con.struction account. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

The following changes have been recorded since June, 1932, 
when the last list was publislied, (Tol. XXV, p. 235). 

Elections. 

1932. 

August 3rd. — Messrs. P. Schweisguth, A. G. Lynch, J. C. Wood. 
October oth. — Mr. H. E. Xovion. 

November 2nd. — Mr. James Baxter. 

December 7th. — Mr. D. M. N. Davidson, Mr. J. Kindness. 

1933. 

February 8th. — Rev. K. P. Landon. 

March loth. — Mr. W. A. Zimmerman, Dr. E. Nord, Mr. A. 

Roehat, Phya Rajawangsan, Miss M. Porter, 
ilay 10th. — Mr. W. Fuhrhop. 

July 12th. — Mr. H. S. Kennedy. 


De.\ths. 

The death of the following members is recorded with regret : — 
Mr. E. J. Godfrey, (June 1933) 

Professor W. G. Craib, (Sept. 1933), Corresponding member. 


Mr. J. M. Evaus, 

Dr. Asmis, 

H. H. Prince Auitya, 
Mr. C. A. Allen, 

Dr. C. Bachman, 

Mr. H. P. Bagger, 
Mr. L. Bohensky, 

3[r. 0. Brulykke, 

Mr. H. G. Deignan, 
Mr. J. E. England, 
Mr. 0. D. Gee, 


Mr. R. Cazeau, Mr. 


Resign.\tions. 
1931 (additional) 
Mr. M. Gaillet, 

1932. 

Mr. W. M. Gilmore, 
Mr. K. Gunji, 

Mr. E. Hall-Patch, 
Mr. G. Hansen, 

Mr. J. K. Hanhart, 
Mr. H. J. M. Huber, 
Mr. J. Mallin, 

Mr. A. Marcan, 

Mr. K. Mobr, 

Mr. E. C. Monod, 


Dr. Hurlimann. 


Mr. T. H. Nielsen, 

Dr. Poix, 

Phya Prida Narubesr, 
Phva Petchada, 

Phra Suvabhand, 

VII day Adventists 

mission. 

Rev. C. R. Simmons, 
Mr. W. Webster, 

Gen. P. Ij. E. Warming. 
Mr. J. C. Wood. 


Removals. — (under Rule 8). 

1933. 

E. O'Neil Shaw, Phya Pracha Korakit Vichain, 
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